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THE STEP-MOTHER. 



CHAPTER I. 

M a certain county of England, which cannot exactly be called 
diand county, because at one point it conies within a few 
i of the sea , there is a village, with a somewhat detailed de- 
tion of which I must trouble the reader; and, moreover, I 
; beg him, as he proceeds, to mark all the particulars, and 
member them throughout, for in this village anditsimme- 
neighbourhood took place the principal incidents of the story 
t to be told. The scene is narrow, certainly, but very im- 
int things are often enacted in a very confined space; and, 
B;h amongst the personages to be introduced appear neither 
s nor statesmen , yet there are as strong passions moved and 
lep interest affected in private life, as in the movements of 
es or governments. 

he village, then, is situated upon the slope of a hill, and 
iding from the top to the bottom. A few houses, indeed, 
cattered along the valley, by the side of a river, swarming 
fine trout ; and there , too , in a pleasant and sheltered situa- 
stands the church, with the clergyman's house , a low roofed 
leat and comfortable residence , at the distance of about a 
red yards from the gate of the churchyard, 
[alf way up the hill is a white house, with a brass knocker on 
hogany door, and the traveller as he passes by, if he be not 
up in a close carriage, may see, through the left-hand 
ow, ranges of bottles and gallipots upon numerous shelves, 
I lad, with an apron before him, pounding in a mortar, or 
ing liquids from one bottle into anolheT. '^T\V.V«ii\\iVX\Kt^ 
rge that those who ruo may read, is insciVY^^^^^^^^^'^^^ 

Siep-MotAer. /. \ 



greater beed of the arrangeroeDts of the park , though he used ap- 
parently to find some pleasure in rambling through the wood- 
walks with his hands behind his back , and his eyes bent upon the 
ground ; but it is much to be doubted whether he would have dis- 
covered any little marks of negligence which might have taken 
place during his absence, had they been apparent. There was 
one, however, who took a pride in the neatness and propriety of 
everything about him; and this was the park keeper, a blunt 
straightforward Englishman, clean and regular in all his habits, 
doing his duty faithfully and exactly, whether looked after or not, 
and having no great reverence for any mortal man , so long as he 
thought he was pleasing God, and satisfying his own conscience. 

The poor old housekeeper , who was frightened out of her life 
al her lord, seldom ventured to point out that this or that required 
repair, and did so, when absolutely necessary, in so low a voice 
that she was often interrupted by a cry of ^* Speak out, woman ; " 
but the park keeper went boldly up to his master whenever 
anything was wanted, told his story plainly, and generally got 
what he required. In the management and arrangement of the 
park, and all that St contained, he took great delight, andoftea 
did he say to himself, **lf my lord does not choose to live at it, 
that is his fault; I will keep it fit for him." 

The noble owner of the property, however, never rewarded 
him with any praise of his exertions or any observation upon their 
success, for, in truth, he never remarked them ; coming down, 
as he called it, for relaxation , and yet bringing all the thoughts 
and cares of London down with him into the country, so that his 
mind had no more opportunity of resting upon the things that sur- 
rounded him than if he had still been in the capital. 

Now, doubtless the reader may imagine that because we have 
introduced this noble lord before any one else to his notice , and 
have spoken of himself and his dwelling somewhat at large , we 
intend to make him one of the principal characters in the storj, 
and introduce him frequently upon the stage; but such is not it 
all the case. You have seen him, dear reader, and you wiHIl 
aever see him again. You ma^ , indeed , hear his name meah^l 
tioaed, but he will never moTe v^^^u '^^viti ^^ %v»s^^. U 



necessary > nevertheless, that you should know to whom that park 
and mansion belonged, and what was its state and condition, 
though in what way any of these particulars affected the course of 
events about to be detailed , the story itself must show. 

The large red house, which, as we have seen, was pitched 
upon the top of the opposite hill , was poss^sed by a gentleman 
as different in every respect from the owner of the Hall as it is 
possible to conceive; and we must go some way back to trace his 
history before the actual commencement of the tale; for this 
chapter must be taken as a sort of proem or introduction to what is 
to follow, in which (notwithstanding the great poet's hint to 
plunge into the middle of events , and leave the preceding cir- 
cumstances to be explained afterwards) I wish to gather all that 
might be cumbersome or difficult in after details. The gentleman 
of whom I now speak was the son of a lawyer, who had risen to 
eminence in his profession, and obtained a seat upon the bench. 
The judge had not died very wealthy , however , and his eldest son 
followed his father's course, till he was elevated to the office of 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer; but the second and youngest, 
whose history we are about to hear, after having pursued a course 
of liberal education till he was about eighteen , was then placed in 
the house of a great merchant , and in due time became a partner 
in the firm. He was well to do when his father died , and the sum 
which he then shared with his brother made some addition to a 
fortune already considerable. He was a quiet, unobtrusive, and 
somewhat timid man, but clear-sighted in most cases, and pos- 
sessed of a fund of strong good sense, which would have been 
very serviceable to himself and others , had he not been withal , if 
not indolent, at all events very fond of peace and tranquillity. He 
had a great aversion to strong emotions of any kind, loved the 
ordinary course of business, was as great an enemy to adventurous 
ipecnlation as the oldest partner in the house, and a great deal 
more so than the youngest. He did , however , make one bold 
•peculation; and it proved a successful one — he married, and, 
having chosen well, had every reason to be satisfied. His wife 
had everything but one to recommend her: sVie "w^s N^x'i \i^\A- 
§»we, she was a Jady by birth , and , ^hal \s ol Iw \u<it^ vo^- 



portance , by nature ; she had accomplishmeDts enongh to make 
time pass pleasantly, and to bear her full part in interesting and 
entertaining others ; and she had a kind and affectionate heart, 
as ^e\\ as a strong sense of all the duties of life. This was 
everything that he wanted , and though her fortune was very small, 
he paid no attentiqp to that point. Though a very good-looking 
man , Mr. Charlton was nearly forty when he committed this act, 
and his days passed in uninterrupted tranquillity for about ten 
years, with wealth increasing, a happy home, a cheerful and 
amiable companion, and one fair daughter, "whom he loved 
passing well." 

But his felicity was to have a turn , and in one week he lost his 
brother, for whom he had always entertained a deep affection, 
and his wife, to whom he was bound by all the strongest bonds of 
the heart. The Baron of the Exchequer had never married, always 
declaring that he had no time ; and consequently his wealth, which 
was considerable, devolved to his brother. But the disaster which 
Mr. Charlton had sustained affected him deeply; and, though he 
lingered on for about a year and a half in London , he was seized 
with a great distaste for business, and began to talk of retiring upon 
the ample means he possessed. Perhaps this design might have 
passed away had not the younger partners of the house overruled 
the elder, and entered into a speculation which seemed to the 
more prudent members of the firm, extremely hazardous, and 
which proved somewhat detrimental, though to no very great 
extent. It acted , however , in deciding both the gentlemen who 
had opposed the scheme to retire , which they consequently did, 
and Mr. Charlton , after having sought through various parts of 
the country for a house to suit hnn , pitched his tent upon the top 
of the hill which, with its dependent village, I have already 
described. 

He carried vnth him into the country his daughter , all his old 
servants, many of his old habits, his powdered hair and hi** 
pigtail , though a renowned minister had nearly banished pow^ 
from society some years before , and royalty itself had. set its 
against all manner of queues. 

Bis daughter was by this time about Uu'^eaLCS of a^e ^ and 



already received sach an edacation from her mother as to ensure a 
good foundation for whatever afterwards might be done to improve 
her mind. She had by inheritance her mother's heart and warm 
affections ; and for two years after their arrival in the country , her 
father devoted himself entirely to cultivate her understanding, and 
give her right and just views of everything on which she might be 
called to exercise her judgment. I have already said that he was a 
man of strong good sense , and that quality went so far as to teach 
him his own prevailing fault, though not to correct it. Men of 
dear minds but of no great decision of character are generally 
given to analyse scrupulously their own feelings and motives — to 
examine as with a microscope their own character as an object 
which they can pause on and contemplate without fear or trouble. 
The result of their research may be right or wrong, according to 
their powers of intellect ; but the investigation is still going on, 
and has but this inconvenience, that from that which they discover 
in themselves , they are apt to judge of the conduct and motives of 
others. The bolder and firmer analyser of the characters of those 
who surround him, escapes, perhaps, that error, but is likely 
to fall into the still greater one of not knowing himself. 

Mr. Charlton, however, was of the former class; and in 
turning his mind inward , like the eyes of the sages of Laputa , he 
saw and acknowledged that he had too strong an inclination to do 
many things, in order to save himself trouble and annoyance, 
which his judgment condemned; and he strove diligently to 
impress upon his daughter's mind, to judge rightly at first, and 
to adhere to her decision when once it was formed. He did not 
fear to render her obstinate or headstrong by such lessons , for 
her character was naturally gentle and yielding , like that of her 
mother; and he also guarded it with all care, by showing the 
necessity of using every power of the mind to insure that the course 
we choose be the right one. Thus were formed within the bosom 
of Louisa Charlton certain principles of action which proved her 
safeguard at an after period, and the good sense of her father 
turned his very faults to her advantage. 

Although the education of his child , the arrangement of his 
dwelling, the improvement of his grounds^ «.vid Ui^ ^«!i\^^% 
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amusements of country life, afforded Mr. Charlton some occu- 
pation , and at first filled up his time to his satisfaction , yet after 
the first little bustle of the change was over, he began to feel 
lonely and listless. Two great losses were felt in his course of 
life , business and society. He had no companion — he had no 
constant employment. When he had quitted London he had felt 
that every object which he saw around him in his dwelling, recalled 
the memory of her he had lost ; and though it was not forgetfulness 
be sought , it was to escape having painful remembrances con- 
tinually forced upon him. Now , however, he would often have 
given much to have recalled his hasty decision , for though grief 
subsided gradually, as it does, somewhat too rapidly, indeed, 
with those who may be termed easy-minded people , he felt the 
want of the companionship to which he had been accustomed, and 
the employment which had become natural to him, more and more 
every hour. He might often be seen walking up and down the 
longest gravel walk in the garden, with his hands crossed behind 
him, and his eyes bent sadly upon the ground. Then he would 
roam out into the country, or take a quiet canter upon his round, 
short-legged horse, or drive out with his daughter to see some 
object of interest in the neighbourhood ; but still at his return he 
would fall again into listlessness. 

The village afforded no society except that of the clergyman of 
the parish, the surgeon, and the lawyer. The former was an 
amiable, learned, and thoughtful man , doing all his duties well 
and zealously ; but, having long been accustomed to live almost 
totally without society himself, he had lost the taste for it , and 
spent his time either with his books , in the cottages of his inferior 
parishioners, or in dispensing justice, healing quarrels, and 
deciding differences, in his capacity as a magistrate. Thus, 
although he was always very happy to see Mr. Charlton, every 
DOW and then returned his visits, dined with him once or twice, 
and showed a strong prepossession in favour of his daughter , he 
did little to supply the place of all that the worthy gentleman had 
lost, or given up. 

The surgeon was still less serviceable in this respect; he was a 
Jfasf Utile maa , clever in his proteasVoii > «LOix^ ^ W%>\vGi%^ t^vi^'i 
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fat , and generally dressed in knee breeches and black silk stock- 
ings. He was always cheerfal, especially when he conld rub his 
hands, and say to a brother practitioner in the neighbourhood, 
*'A pretty sprinkling of fever about, Mr. Stubbs;" or when an 
epidemic cold , or influenza as we should now call it, hurried him 
rapidly from house to house through the whole of his district; but 
he was too busy, too small in mind, and too full of rhubarb, 
magnesia , jalap , and colomel , to be any companion for a man of 
high intellect and wide information such as Mr. Charlton. He did, 
indeed , occasionally dissipate half an hour by bringing him the 
news of the neighbourhood, and sometimes more effectually inter- 
ested him by introducing to his notice a case of distress , to which 
the heart and the purse of the worthy gentleman were always 
equally open. 

The lawyer afforded still less sources of amusement or interest; 
he was a shrewd, clever, calculating, very silent man ; each word 
that he uttered, and they were very few, was well weighed and 
pondered , although he had the reputation of occasionally helping 
his neighbours into disputes, from which it required his own 
assistance to deliver them ; but, nevertheless, whatever he did iii 
this way was well considered , and he seemed on all occasions to 
ask himself before a sentence was suffered to pass his lips, whether 
it was actionable. With him Mr. Charlton was often obliged to act 
in matters of business, but their intercourse went no farther, 
though the lawyer was always profoundly civil to his wealthy 
neighbour. 

Though (here were several other persons , in various ranks of 
life, living at the distance of a few miles, some of whom I may 
have occasion to introduce to the reader at an after period, these 
three formed the only society that the village of Mallingtoa 
afforded , and the very retired and quiet situation which had been 
its great attraction in the eyes of Mr. Charlton at first, now proved 
a source of discomfort to him. 

It is not improbable , indeed , that, under these circumstances, 
he might, sooner or later, have returned to London , and , indeed^ 
he was beginning to argue himself into «l \ife\\^WCk»X. ^^tdah^k*^ 
which he procured for his daughter from «L\w%<fcVi^^«» ^^^^^^wa- 
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miles distant , were not so good as could be desired , when an 
event occurred which changed the whole course of his ideas , and 
filed him on the spot where he was. But I must not introduce an 
important character at the end of the chapter ; and the one who is 
now about to appear , well deserves a clear stage and no favour. 

CHAPTER II. 

In walking up the village of Mallington , from the rectory 
towards the mansion which was called Mallington House, we forgot 
to notice the linen-draper's shop, kept by two maiden sisters, 
somewhat past their prime , but very respectable women in their 
way. They were , it is true , rather apt to inquire into and report 
the affairs of their neighbours; but this must not be attributed to 
them as any great sin , for, to say truth , the village afforded so few 
sources of amusement that, as they neither fished, shot, nor 
hunted, they had very little else to do during, at least, three 
quarters of their time. The Misses Martin, then, employed a 
portion of each day in settling the business of every one in the 
place , and as their tongues were somewhat feared , and they had 
the reputation of being wealthy , they were courted by their neigh- 
bours , invited to take tea at the surgeon's, and held a hand at 
cards with the solicitor. They were, however, thrifty people, 
notwithstanding the elevated position they held in the society of 
the place , served in their own shop , and let the first floor and part 
of the second , when any one seeking a pure and salubrious air 
came down to find it at Mallington. 

One afternoon, then about two o'clock , in the spring of the 
third year which Mr. Charlton spent in the country , a post-chaise 
drove into the village , and stopped at the little public-house — for 
it could not be called an inn — called the Bagpipes, which had 
been established from time immemorial at the end of the street 
nearest the rectory. 

The Misses Martin went to the door of their shop and looked 

out; but they could discover nothing but that a lady in mourning 

and a boy of about thirteen got out of the vehicle, and entered the 

place of public entertainment. iLdet iVie^ \A^^vQa&^ W ^xsvxx^^tA 
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to see , what more? — they retaraed into the shady retreat formed 
by cloths and printed calicoes, and were busily engaged in won- 
dering who the strangers conld be , when the lady and the boy 
walked with a slow and sauntering pace up the street, looking at 
the houses on each side of the way as they came. 

**Lor, Mathilda," cried the eldest Miss Martin, as she saw 
them pass , " perhaps they are looking for lodgings. Tell Sally to ' 
put up the bill." 

The younger sister hastened to obey, and then passed out 
between two pieces of muslin to see the further proceedings of the 
visitors. 

*'I declare they have gone into Diion's," she cried; **the 
creature keeps her bill up always; but I am sure they will never 
be contented with that nasty place." 

'*If they are,'' said Miss Martin, in the true philosophical 
spirit of a certain foi who once had to do with the fruit of the vine, 
' * they would not suit us , that 's clear." 

In about a quarter of an hour, however, the strangers came 
down the hill a^ain , looking about them as before , and , much to 
the satisfaction of the two ladies in the shop , they walked in as 
soon as they perceived the bill. Inquiries were made — the rooms 
to be let were looked at; no haggling about the price took place, 
but some additional conveniences were required , and , especially, ' 
a fourth room for a servant. All was promised by the Misses 
Martin that the lady demanded, and the next day she and her son 
were safely installed in the apartments over the shop, with a pri- 
vate door , quite to thenuelvet. A prim and tidy girl was hired to 
wait upon them till the lady's own servant could come down from 
London; and several costly articles of dress, with a handsome 
dressing-case , fitted up with silver, a writing desk to correspond, 
and numerous applications to know where certain luxuries and 
conveniences were to be procured, showing habits of expense, if 
not affluence, convinced the Misses Martin that they had obtained 
as their tenants a very respectable family indeed. 

The lady herself did not look moTe l\ivck X^o qx Vttt^^«^^^v^> 
aUbongb she was dressed in the uabecom\tk% %w\i cA'vA^'*'^'^^ 
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— not, indeed, io deep weeds, for her fioe flaxen hair vas shown, 
but in such garments as many a woman feels inclined to wear long 
after the customs of the country require her to bear about the 
eiternal signs of her bereavement. She was a very pretty woman, 
moreover, with bright blue eyes, fine teeth , a good complexion, 
soft clear skin , a chin somewhat too prominent perhaps , a beauti- 
ful baud and arm, and as smart a foot and ankle as ever were seen. 
She was tall , and though not absolutely graceful — for real grace 
depends as much upon the mind as upon the body — yet she was 
well formed, plump, but not stout, with a very charming fall of 
the neck and shoulders, and a waist of a mere span. Her son 
was, as we have said , about twelve or thirteen years of age, with 
his mother's complexion and features ; tall , strong , and active, 
butwith something unpleasant in the expression of his face, which 
it was difficult to account for. His forehead was, indeed, rather 
low, the back of the head large, and there was a wild, rash ex- 
pression about the eyes and mouth , which made the elder Miss 
Martin somewhat apprehensive of her tables and chairs. In every 
other respect he was a handsome, good-looking boy; and no 
sooner was he in the house than out again down' to the stream, 
oirer the hill , and through the lanes , leaving his mother to arrange 
their rooms to her own taste, and take the trouble of unpackiog 
^the numerous trunks and portmanteaus which had been crowded 
upon the chaise. 

Though the lady herself seemed a little thoughtful as she pro- 
ceeded with this task. Miss Mathilda Martin , who gave her every 
assistance in her power — to see what was contained in the 
packages — remarked that she could occasionally laugh with a gay 
and merry laugh , as if she had once been possessed with what is 
called, in vulgar parlance, the spirit of fun, and as if , moreover, 
that spirit had not yet entirely gone out of her. She acquired 
also, even before her sister, various pieces of information of 
which eihe was desirous, and, amongst them, the name that was 
engraved upon the boxes , which , as they had been carried up 
under the lady's own eye , she bad not previously been able to 
discover. There it stared her in the face , every trunk that was 
opened, ''TAeHon.Mrs.L&^mety" and witb this grand intelli- 
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gence, she hurried down to inform her sister, as soon as she had 
satisfied her curiosity in other respects. 

Now , had Mrs. Latimer lodged at Dixon's , and had the good 
mistress of the house ventured to attach Honourable to her name, 
the two Misses Martin would instantly have pronounced the lady 
ao impostor, and asked, with a triumphant sneer, whether lord's 
daughters ever travelled without a single servant in yellow post- 
chaises, and had but one maid, who was left in London? But 
Mrs. Latimer was their own lodger; and that made a wonderful 
difference. She was for the time a part and parcel of themselves ; 
and their importance, the very importance of their lodging, was 
vastly increased by the Hon. Mrs. Latimer lodging there. They 
looked forward into futurity; they thought of speaking for many 
years to all persons viewing the rooms , of their last lodger , ** the 
Hon. Mrs. Latimer;'' they even saw a likelihood of mentioning her 
to their acquaintances, in more familiar conversation, as their 
friend 'Hhe Hon. Mrs. Latimer, who had been spending a few 
weeks with them." 

The self-same night they told it to Mr. Nethersole and to their 
neighbours, right and left; and when, on the day but one after, 
the lady herself appeared at church , everybody was prepared to 
open the door of his pew to give her admission ; and all declared 
that she was a very beautiful creature, and looked ^* quite the 
lady." She was ushered , however , by the clerk into the rector's 
pew, which, as he had no wife, and his sister was absent, 
generally stood vacant. Her demeanour was composed and 
decorous ; she looked little around her , except once , when a man 
Sn the gallery began to play upon a hautboy, beginning with a 
dismal squeak, to lead the congregation in singing; and, to do 
them justice, they followed him exactly in the same tone. She 
then turned round with an expression of surprise , but speedily 
fixed her eyes upon her book with a grave look, and joined the rest, 
though with more music in her tones than the other members of the 
choir. Her son did not, indeed, preserve the same decent so- 
lemnity , but laughed aloud ; and to say truth , through the whole 
service displayed a sort of indifferent , careless inattention , which 
would have shocked the good elergymaii nol «l V\U.\ft^ \)»^\^!mS. 
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luckily, both in the pulpit and the reading desk his back was 
turned upon his own pew. The next seats , however, were those 
of Mr. Charlton and his daughter; and the worthy ffentleman re- 
mailced his young neighbour's want of decorum with displeasure ; 
but as he walked up the hill after church he perceived, well satis- 
fied , that the fair widow , who was just before him , spoke 
seriously and evidently in a monitory tone to her son, who, for 
his part, held down his head and said nothing. 

About a week after this occurrence , in writing to a friend in 
London, Mr. Charlton added in a postscript the following words : — 
<* We have had an addition lately to the society of our little village, 
which, indeed, it much needed: a widow lady who styles her- 
self, or whom the people where she lodges style , the Honourable 
Mrs. Latimer. I have fallen into a sort of acquaintance with her; 
but before I enter into anything like what people in general call 
friendship , I would fain know who she is, and something more of 
ner history. See if yon can find out, in case you cannot tell me 
yourself." ^ 

An answer to the letter came in the course of a few days, and 
on this head the writer afforded full information. Mrs. Latimer, 
he said , if it was the same person he meant , was a young widow, 
formerly the wife of the Honourable Captain Latimer, wo had been 
a gay reckless young fellow, and had terminated a career of 
thoughtless folly and extravagance by shooting himself one morn- 
ing in his dressing-room about two years before. 

'*She is but poorly provided for, I believe," continued the 
writer, *'for his family disapproved of the match, as she was the 
daughter of a singing master; and though she has always conducted 
herself with perfect propriety, they do nothing for her, so that 
she only has the interest of a younger brother's fortune , sadly 
shattered as he left it. Frederic Harvey , who has seen her, says 
she is a monstrous fine woman." 

All these particulars roused Mr. Charlton's best feelings in her 

behalf. He pitied her deeply for the shock and distress which her 

husband's rash conduct must have inflicted; he felt sympathy for 

Aer, and indigoation at her husband's family for the harshness 

w/tb which they bad treated a person ^Yio , ^\wi^^ vci ^\^^>^\. \£\\- 
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cumstances, had always acted with perfect propriety; and he 
compassionated a lady who , probably accostomed to affluence, 
and even luxury , had been so suddenly reduced to very inferior 
circumstances ; and he admired her for the equanimity and right 
feeling with which she bore the reverse, and adapted her style of 
living to her means. 

A passing bow or an occasional word was all that had yet taken 
place between Mr. Charlton and Mrs. Latimer, but he now walked 
down to call upon her, with the determination of showing her 
«very attention in his power. The lady received him with grave 
politeness, thanked him for his civility, and easily smoothed 
down the Orst roughnesses of new acquaintance. She talked well 
and sensibly upon various subjects; never referred in the most 
remote degree to her own state and station, but spoke a good^leal 
of Miss Charlton , and praised her beauty and grace of demeanour 
with discrimination and delicacy. 

Mr. Charlton went away even better pleased with what he had 
seen than with what he had heard , felt convinced that the society 
of such a person would be of great advantage to his daughter, and, 
after some hesitation , determined to ask her to dinner, taking 
care to invite some of the distant neighbours , who had wives and 
daughters , to meet the fair widow at his house. To her he bore 
the important request in person , and prefaced it by some apology 
in regard to having no lady of the house to receive her. 

Mrs. Latimer smiled somewhat sadly, replying, *'0h, my 
dear Sir , when people come to our time of life , and have seen 
many sorrows , though they may have lost many bright things with 
youth , yet they have gained freedom from those restraints which 
youth is wisely, though unwillingly, forced to impose upon 
itself." 

'*Our time of life, my dear Madam!'* said Mr. Charlton, 
shaking his head , ** you must not class yourself with the good old 
people yet." 

''Oh! lam older than I look," replied the lady , <' and look, 
I am afraid, younger than I could wish. But to speak to your 
invitation, my dear Sir. I really seldom ^o owX. YtAftfe^^Ww^ 
not been anywhere since — since — Cot aXotk^xVca^i ^ \\att«^*^ 
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*^Nay, I will take do denial," rejoined Mr. Charlton, kindly; 
*'and your young gentleman must come up, and amuse himself 
as well as he can." 

** You are very kind said Mrs. Latimer , thoughtfully ; ' * but 
really — yet, for the boy's sake, I must get rid of such feelings 
of reluctance." 

** Certainly, my dear Madam ," replied Mr. Charlton; ^'you 
have duties which must be performed, and it is far better not to 
suffer feelings, however natural — however laudable — to inter- 
fere with their execution at the commencement. I shall count 
upon you , then , and will now take my leave." 

The day of the dinner arrived. After some of the more distant 
guests had made their appearance, Mrs. Latimer was announced. 
She was dressed more plainly than usual ; her widow's cap was 
brought further over her face ; her hair was less shown. She was 
grave, too, and seemed a little agitated ; but if such was the case, 
Mr. Charlton's kindness and good breeding soon put her at her 
ease , and everybody showed her attention and civility , for her 
worthy host had communicated to those in the room what he had 
heard regarding the propriety of her conduct, and the sad circunw 
stances in which she was placed. Before dinner and after dinner 
she showed great fondness for Miss Charlton , talked with her, 
smiled upon her, and admired in her to her father all those things 
which Mr. Charlton himself most admired in his child. 

In the course of the evening there was some music; several of 
the young ladies were requested to sing; and one of them, after 
having done so, inquired if Mrs. Latimer would not favour them 
in the same way. She answered that she never sang anything 
but sacred music now ; but she was prevailed upon to try a song 
from some fayourite oratorio of the day, and nothing could be 
more beautiful than the manner in which she executed the task. 
It was chaste, high-toned, and sweet, without any effort or 
exuberant ornament, and every one listened, rapt and delighted 
till it was done , when a murmur of applause spread through the 
room. 

From that day Mrs. Latimer became a great favourite in the 
ne/grAbourbood , and several iuYlUtioiiS \a ^vhtisc vaitGA5L\AS.elx 
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followed , but she had chosen her coarse by this time , and replied, 
without coDcealmeot, that her means were too limited to admit of 
her going out far for society. In one or t?..* instances, a kindly — 
though, perhaps, considering the shortncbS <^ the acquaintance, 
not a very delicate — spirit prompted the inviters to send their 
own carnages for her; and in these cases she accepted. She also 
went out to several other dinner parties to which Miss Charlton 
was invited , taking a place in Mr. Charlton's carriage ; but her 
principal intimacy was at Mallington House , and circumstances 
soon arose to make her almost a daily visitor there , as I shall 
proceed to explain. 

CHAPTER HI. 

It very often happened, during the month or two which followed, 
that Bfr. Charlton, sometimes accompanied by his daughter 
sometimes alone, dropped in for half an hoar in the morning, to 
see how Mrs. Latimer and her son were going on ; and on more 
than one occasion the conversation turned upon the education of 
children, in regard to which the lady seemed to have thought 
deeply, though , to say the truth , her own offspring did not afford 
a favourable specimen of her practice. That circumstance , how- 
ever, was easily and naturally explained by her one morning, 
when the boy was absent, **I have a bard task before me, my 
dear Sir ," she said , speaking of this subject. *'Poor Alfred has 
been so terribly neglected , and so sadly spoiled, that the efforts 
to restrain him and make him apply are almost too much for me. 
I long foresaw what would be the result, and foresaw it with fear 
and trembling, but the will of those who had the best right to 
speak was, of course, obeyed, and between contending duties I 
yielded to that which appeared paramount. I did not, indeed, 
think," she added in a low tone, ** that I should be left alone to 
struggle with the faults encouraged by indulgence I could not 
counteract." 

''Do you not think, my dear Madam," asked Mr. C\saxVV«cl^ 
that the best plan would be to send him lo scYkooVl^" 

Jfef. IstUaer shook ber head wiih a tuctoV smVX^. ''\ «s«tfsX 
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afford it," she said in a low tone , and then added , a moment or 
two after, as her words had thrown her worthy visitor into a train 
of thought, **No, I must be contented to do what I can myself, 
and for the rest must trust to masters, when I can hear of any 
good ones." 

''There are some very fair masters in the neighbourhood," 
replied Mr. Charlton. **With the exception of music, which he 
does not want, you will find all that yon require. The music- 
master, indeed , is a very indifferent teacher, and I have on more 
than one occasion thought of going back to London again, in order 
to give Louisa better instruction." 

Mrs. Latimer turned a shade paler , but the next moment she 
exclaimed '*0h! Mr. Charlton, I have thought of something that 
will indeed be delightful. You must let me be your daughter's 
music-mistress. It will at once be a great pleasure to me , and it 
will afford me the only means I ever shall have of showing you how 
deeply grateful I am for all the kindness you have evinced to- 
wards me." 

Mr. Charlton hesitated and was embarrassed, said he could not 
think of Mrs. Latimer taking such trouble , and made a number 
of other apologies; but the lady persisted in her plan, and, as 
she had no piano at her lodging , it was agreed that she should 
come up every fine morning to give Louisa Charlton some in- 
struction. Louisa herself was delighted, and every day Mrs. 
Latimer became a greater favourite both with father and daughter. 
She was often a companion at their breakfast table ; often stayed to 
dinner. Her son was frequently at Mallington House, and, though 
by no means much approved of by Mr. Charlton , was tolerated for 
Mrs. Latimer's sake. She was the greatest resource to that worthy 
gentleman that could be imagined — his companion , his friend ; 
and he would have been very well inclined that matters should 
have gone on in the same way to the close of his days, but Mrs. 
Latimer did not intend that it should be so. 

When she had been about nine months in the place Mr. Charl- 
ton observed, with real concern^ that she grew graver and more 
thoughtful than ever ; that she seldom smiled , and when she did 
so it was faiady , and not from iVk^Yk^il. H^Vcn^x^^ ^WMfifiAU 
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what could be the matter for some time before he inquired of any 
one else. But, at length, one day, when he had, during a 
morning call upon her, remarked that she was more serious than 
ever, he asked her maid , who opened the door to give him exit — 
a calm , staid , shrewd-looking woman — if Mrs. Latimer were ill, 
observing that she looked out of spirits. 

''Really, Sir, I do not know what is the matter," said the 
abigail. '*I see clearly enough that my mistress is fretting about 
something, but I cannot tell you what it is. She has had sorrow 
enough, poor thing, for one so good and so beautiful." 

'^Pray were you with her when her husband died, Mrs. 
Windsor?" asked Mr. Charlton. 

"Ay, thatlwas. Sir," answered the maid, *'and a terrible 
day, too. He was a wild, rash, violent man, and treated her 
ill enough. But still he was her husband , Sir ; and although as 
to loving him very much, that was not possible, yet the shock 
nearly killed her." 

**Well, pray, Mrs. Windsor," rejoined Mr. Charlton, feeling 
that it would not be proper to push his inquiries any farther in that 
quarter, *Mf you find out that I can be of any service to Mrs. 
Latimer let me know. You may be perfectly sure I should be 
delighted to render it." 

The maid promised to do so ; but nothing resulted from this 
conversation for some time, and Mrs. Latimer still continued 
grave and sad. At times, Indeed , when walking on the common 
with Mr. Charlton, or sitting with him alone, a burst of happier 
feeling would take place. She would give way to some playful 
sally; appeal to him upon some light matter of taste; discuss the 
subject with him eagerly ; perhaps oppose his opinions at first, 
bat, in the end, yielded invariably, and then would turn her 
fine blue eyes upon him, and exclaim '*The women are not capable 
of arguing, my dear friend, and I believe we had better never 
attempt it." Then again, the moment after, she would fall into 
sad thought again , and at times her eyes would fill with tears. 

At length one morning a note arrived from her , at th« lhQ^\ «.v 
which she usualJjr appeared, excusing YieTse\Hot\ioXt,^tfi^^%i ^^ 
Ae had matters of business which wo\i\d occ.\!iVl Vet i!\ ^«l- ^ 
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second day she excused herself, a third she had a cold ; and Mr. 
Charlton went down in person to inquire after her. At a little 
distance from her door he met her son Alfred , and stopping to 
shake hands with the boy , natnrally expressed a hope that Mrs. 
Latimer was not seriously indisposed. 

'' Oh ! mamma is well enongh/' replied Alfred Latimer. ** She 
is only moping. She has been moping these three or four days; 
bat you must not tell her I said so , for she forbade me." 

Mr. Charlton went on and rang at her door, nor was he refused 
admittance. He found her seated reading , and thinking it better 
to begin upon the subject that he had at heart at once , he said 
"My dear lady, I have remarked that you have been much out of 
spirits of late. Now you must not think me intrusive ; but, feeling 
the very sincere regard for you that I do, I may be permitted to say 
that, as you have no one here with whom to consult, if you require 
advice or assistance in any way, I should feel it a slight if you did 
not apply to me." 

Mrs. Latimer coloured, and seemed a good deal agitated; but 
after a moment's pause , she pressed Mr. Charlton's hand in to 
own, saying emphatically, *' Thank you! thank you! best and 
kindest of men. But, alas, I fear that you can give me no assist- 
ance, and that your advice in this instance would but confirm the 
resolution which I have already taken, with bitter regret. Oh! 
had I had your advice and support, long, long ago, how many 
sorrows might have been saved me I " 

"Well, but take them now," said Mr. Charlton, *' and first 
tell me, my dear Madam , what this determination is?" 

**I will," replied Mrs. Latimer, **but first you must hear a 
word or two of preface. Married very young , partly at my father's 
persuasion, partly from the giddy thoughtlessness of youth, to a 
man , of whom I shall only say that even then I should not Ime 
chosen him, had I had opportunity of selection, or time ter 
thought, I endeavoured to do my duty well — indeed I did, Mr. 
Charlton; nay, more, I tried to make my duty pleasure. Hi 
reat I must pass in silence — the memory of the dead is sa6nd; 
Jfui, I have known little peace in \\t« ivWlc&me down here. Jb 
Ms qui%t place, and with youK\uud«iii^Yit\i«^<^v^v^^\^>c\ 
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>QJoyed my first happy moments since girlhood : but, alas! now 
[ must leave it." 

Mr. Charlton started , as if she had stmck him , so completely 
WM the possibility of such an event absent from his thoughts. 
^'Butwhy, Mrs. Latimer? Why?" he exclaimed. 

'< Because/' she replied, **and you will own the reason to be 
I good one — my means are not equal to living even in the mode- 
rate way in which I live here. I have shaped my expenditure by 
my income ; but a sudden claim upon a part of the small property 
my husband left having started up , even that poor income is di- 
minished.'' 

^^Nay, but let me look into the claim on your behalf/' said 
Mr. Charlton ; *Mt may not be fair — it may not be just." 

*'Yes, it is/' replied the lady , **I have been forced to become 
1 better woman of business than you give me credit for being. I 
went into all the details at once about a month ago; I found that it 
was indubitable — though the lawyers said I might contest the va- 
lidity of the documents — that the money had been received , and 
therefore I ordered it to be paid immediately. It is already done ; 
my income is reduced by so much ; and I have only to wait till I can 
receive a sufficient sum to pay a few little bills here , and then , I 
fear — I must — yes, indeed I must leave you," and Mrs. Latimer 
burst into tears. 

Mr. Charlton soothed her kindly and tenderly, and when she 
was somewhat more composed he said , ^* Indeed , this shocks and 
grieves me deeply; and if you would but consider me really in the 
light which you have often said you do — namely, that of a friend, 
a sincere true friend — and make use of my purse as if it were your 
own , till this little storm be passed — " 

''Mr. Charlton!" exclaimed Mrs. Latimer, drawing herself 
back, as if greatly surprised, *' Impossible! But no," she added 
(be next moment, '* I know you meant it kindly, graciously, nobly 
— as you do everything. But that is quite impossible. A woman 
cannot receive money but from a father, or a husband — nay, say 
not a word more on that score, or I shall think you do not respect 
QM. AS to the money , I care not for It^ XVi^t^ vt^ c.^^w\.\\^% 
fihere I can lire at a ebeaper rate than here » au^l «sm^^<^'\<i '^'^'~ 
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log, to live OQ bread-and-water — ay, to work for that bread, 
should need be; but to part ^ith the only people who have been 
really kind to me — to quit the only spot where I have known tran- 
quillity, is bitter indeed ," and Mrs. Latimer wept again. 

What Mr. Charlton might have replied at that moment , had he 
not been interrupted, who can tell? but just as he was about to 
answer, Alfred Latimer burst into the room, laughing at some- 
thing he had seen or done in the village. The boy was surprised to 
see his mother in tears, and turned a look quickly, and almost 
fiercely , upon Mr. Charlton , as if he had been doing something to 
grieve her. 

Mrs. Latimer, however, held out her fair hand to her friend, 
saying, ** Forgive me for thus giving way, and say no more upon 
the subject at present. We will talk about it more hereafter, when 
I am calmer." 

'^Well, then, my dear lady," replied Mr. Charlton, ** I shall 
take it for granted that you will not rashly act in this matter till we 
bave spoken further." 

*'I will take your advice in all things," answered the lady; 
** where should I go for counsel if not to you , my best — I may, 
indeed , say my only friend? " 

When Mr. Charlton returned to his own house he found his 
mind much more perturbed than was ordinary with him, or at all 
agreeable. That Mrs. Latimer might quit Mallington had never 
entered his imagination. She had never hinted such an intention ; 
she had seemed so happy, so contented with the place, that he 
had taken it for granted everything would go on just as it had gone 
on for an indefinite time, and the idea of losing her society, and 
being again reduced to the state of listless apathy in which he had 
been when she arrived , seemed to him a second widowhood. Yet 
what could he do to prevent such a result? She had reasonable 
grounds for her resolution; she was evidently resolved to receive 
no pecuniary assistance; and, though he might think her a little 
too scrupulous with so sincere a friend as himself, he honoured 
her scruples too much to strive to shake them. The term second 
widowhood, which he had employed in his own thoughts, ran in 
Jils miad. He began to fancy that be should find his time still 
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burdensome to him through life, unless he married again; and 
the expression which Mrs. Latimer had herself used , saying that a 
woman could only receive money from a father or a husband, was 
one of the Grst things that made him ask himself, if he did marry, 
who could he so well and wisely wed as herself?'' 

At first he wished that he were ten years younger , their ages, 
then , he thought, might not have been so out of proportion. As 
it was , people would only say that he had been caught by the eye, 
and laugh at the old gentleman for marrying the fair young widow. 
Yet , after all , he recollected that he was not so very aged as grief 
and want of occupation , and the dark views they had engendered, 
made him fancy. He was barely fifty-four; Mrs. Latimer might 
be thirty-five, or thirty-six, for she had told him that she looked 
younger than she really was. There was a difference , certainly, 
of fifteen or sixteen years, but what of that? There was many a 
more disproportionate match every day; and, let the world say 
what it would , he was conscious that it was not for beauty , or 
any ephemeral advantage, that he chose her, but merely for the 
sake of an amiable and pleasant companion , who had soothed his 
melancholy, and whose high qualities he knew. 

Thus Mr. Charlton went on , diminishing some objections in 
his own eyes, and boldly meeting others with a flat negative , till 
dinner time; and yet he was by no means satisfied, and still less 
decided. He thought of his former wife — of her he had loved 
with the fondest affection — who had been the sunshine of his 
home, the light of his steps, the pride, as well as the darling , of 
his heart; and when he looked into his own bosom he found 
nothing like the same feelings there towards Mrs. Latimer that he 
had experienced towards her. True , it was not to be expected — 
true , perhaps , it was better not. This ought to be a marriage of 
reason , whereas the other had been a marriage of love. But then, 
again, he thought of his daughter; and, why or wherefore he 
could not tell , his heart misgave him. It was but a prejudice, 
he fancied. On heard so much of step-mothers , and perhaps they 
might occasionally act ill , but there must be exceptions — indeed^ 
he had known them himself, and Mrs. Latimer &ltt«.d^ ^W^^^ 
for Louisa almost the affectloD of a mollieT. 
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Yet he was not satisfied'; and at dinner he was thoughtful, 
absent, '^inost fretful. Towards nine in tht. .vening, as he was 
trying to ^aro his mind to other thoughts, with thr prudent reso- 
lution of sleeping over the n.«tter, auv. just when Louisa had 
retired to bed, one of his old servants announced to him that 
Mrs. Windsor, Mrs. Latimer's maid , desired to see him. 

'^ Show her in , show her in ! " cried Mr. Charlton , in some 
agitation; and when the abigail appeared he exclaimed, ^'Good 
evening, Mrs. Windsor, I hope your lady is not ill ! " 

*'No, Sir," replied the maid; and then waiting till the door 
was closed, she added, '* but you told me, Sir, to inform you if 
I found out what made my mistress so grave and sad , and as I dis- 
covered to>nigbt I thought I would come up and tell you , espe- 
cially as you are somewhat concerned , Sir." 

** Indeed ! " exclaimed Mr. Charlton , in some surprise ; * * how 
is that, Mrs. Windsor?" 

**Why, Sir," answered his companion, pausing and think- 
ing for a moment, with a grave and embarrassed look; *' it is an 
unpleasant tl^^ig to tell, but yet, as I was saying, I think it is 
but right thKt you should know , for I am sure you , who are quite 
the master of the place, as I may say , will soon put a stop to it." 

'*If it be anything unpleasant to your mistress, and I have 
power to do so," replied Mr. Charlton, **I certainly will; but 
what is it , Mrs. Windsor? " 

'^Why, Sir, it is just this," the maid proceeded, after 
another hesitating pause — ** those two old cats at whose house we 
lodge, the Miss Martins, are the greatest gossips and scandal- 
makers in the world, and they can't even keep their tongues 
off Mrs. Latimer, who never had a word said against her in 
her life." 

*' Indeed!" cried Mr. Charlton, with a tremulous emotion of 
the lip , ** and pray what can they find to say against her now ?" 

** Truly, they must needs talk about your coming so often to 

see her. Sir," rejoinedMrs. Windsor, as if with an effort, ''and 

about her coming up here to Miss Charlton, Sir — ^that 's what 

tbeysay; and I ba\e found out that Ukre^ ox (o\it d&\s a^o that old 
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Ubby , the eldest one , had the face to go up to my lady and speak 
to her aboat it , and to say it was - " 

*'She did, did she!" excl !h<.< • his cheek 

growing very hot, *^weU, my good lady, settle that 

business!" 

'* They are cunning old creatures," continued the maid , with 
a scornful smile, ** for they never said a word till they thought Mrs. 
Latimer was going to leave them , and then they chose to begin. 
However, Sir, I thought it right to let you know , for I never like 
any one to be spoken ill of behind his back, and to have things put 
upon him that he never dreamt of — especially a gentleman so kind 
and good to every one as you are." 

'*You did very right, Mrs. Windsor," replied Mr. Charlton, 
** there 's a guinea for you. Do not say anything to Mrs. Latimer 
about your having seen me. I suppose she did not know you were 
coming here?" 

'*0h! yes, Sir," said the maid, <<she had told me to take a 
note to Miss Charlton , which I have given to your man ; but she 
did not know that I was going to speak with you, and, for heaven's 
sake , don't tell her, Sir. She would be so angry." 

'*No, no, make yourself easy , Mrs. Windsor," replied Mr. 
Charlton, *'I will not betray you; but I will find means to put a 
stop to their idle gossip, depend upon it, and now good night. I 
shall call down before luncheon to-morrow." 

Thus they parted , and Mr. Charlton walked up and down the 
room for at least half an hour. A new and powerful motive was 
given to him for doing as he wished to do; nay, it was better than 
a motive — it was an excuse. Mrs. Latimer's reputation was 
affected by his friendship for her, there was no means of remedying 
that evil but one, and Mr. Charlton from that moment determined 
to put it in her power at least to do so. He was somewhat anxious 
and nervous upon the subject, indeed. She might take a different 
view of the matter — she might look upon the difference of age as 
an insurmountable bar. She might like him very well as a friend, 
but not think of him as a husband. Yet , when he had retired to 
rest, and thought over a thousand little traits wlvic\\\&A ViaA.^^^- 
ceived, h^ began to hope (hat he was nolaVlo^eWi^t^^VA^v^^xv^ 
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to her. That she had a great regard for him was evident; that to 
abaodoQ his society was painful to her she had acknowledged ; and 
be remembered more than once having caught her eyes fixed upon 
his face with an expression of interest. He was conscious that he 
was a good-looking man of his age , and now he began to wish that 
he had not continued to wear powder and a pigtail. That, however, 
could not now be helped, for he would not venture upon the ridicule 
of cutting off the latter incumbrance upon the eve of a declaration, 
and thinking that a sleepless night would not improve his personal 
appearance , he turned upon his side and courted the drowsy god. 
As usual, in such cases, the god was somewhat slow to come, and 
Mr. Charlton was up early the next morning refreshing himself with 
a walk in the garden. At breakfast his daughter sat opposite to 
him , and entertained him with her young conversation ; but every 
time his eyes turned upon her his heart smote him. However his 
resolution was taken, and about eleven away he went to execute it. 

He found the fair widow looking, he thought, more fascinating 
than ever, and, luckily for his purpose, alone. Her eyes beamed 
when she saw him ; and she held out her soft delicate hand with a 
smile so enchanting that Mr. Charlton began to feel emotions of 
tenderness which carried him on wonderfully after a while, though 
they interrupted him a little at first. 

*' You seem busy, my dear Mrs. Latimer," he said, looking at 
her writing-desk, which was open before her, and at the table 
covered with papers. * ' I hope I do not disturb you ; but even if I 
do I must still intrude a little, for I have one ox two things to say.'' 

'*! was only putting my desk into order for a journey," said 
Mrs. Latimer, with the smile passing away, and giving place to a 
look of sadness; ^* for I see, my excellent friend , it must come to 
that." 

''Nay, I think not," replied Mr. Charlton, seating himself 
beside her on the little hard-stuffed rosewood sofa of the lodging. 
*' I think not," he repeated, '' unless, indeed, you be very resolute 
to go. There is such a thing, my dear lady, as a choice of evils in 
this world , and I am going to put such an alternative before yon. 
Voa have expressed great unwillingness to go from Mallington, and 
/ believe you to be ijpiite siuceTQ) lot \i\k&i« o\i^ \& Uved and 
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esteemed , there one generally finds some sort of pleasure. You 
have, also, been kind enough to say that the loss of my daughter's 
and my own society had no slight part in causing your unwilling- 
ness." 

*'A part, my kind friend , so great, that the alternative you 
propose would be a very painful one indeed if I did not choose it 
to avoid such grief. For yourself, I can only say that you have 
acted towards me a part that has ever made me look upon you as an 
elder brother." 

<'Well, my dear Madam," said Mr. Charlton, *<I tell you the 
alternative is but one of two evils: it is for you to judge which is 
the greater. I wish you, then, to stay at Mallington — to change 
your present residence , and to come to mine." 

Mrs. Latimer looked all amazement; but Mr. Charlton, pro- 
ceeded with more calmness than he had himself expected — '^This, 
my sweet friend, can but be done at the expense of a great sacrifice. 
To render it right — to render it possible , I may say — you must 
consent to give your hand to a man much older than yourself, and 
to make him happy at the expense , perhaps , of some regrets." 

Mrs. Latimer pressed her hand upon her heart as if its beating 
were too much for her; and then, bending down her head, she 
hid her eyes in her handkerchief and wept. 

**Nay, nay," said Mr. Charlton, taking her hand somewhat 
alarmed , *^I did not intend to grieve you." 

** Grieve me! grieve me!" cried Mrs. Latimer, raising her 
beautiful eyes swin^ming with tears, but with a smile upon her lips. 
*' Oh ! my noble and generous friend , you know not what I feel ; " 
and she placed her other hand in his also. **But I cannot suffer 
you,'' she said, after a start. '*No! I cannot suffer you to make 
such a sacrifice yourself. You know that I am poor; but you do 
not know how poor, my good friend. Debts I have none, but at 
this moment I have less than one hundred per annum. You can, 
you ought to look for a wife far better endowed than I am. Still in 
the prime of life , with large fortune , and everything to make a 
woman happy, you have every right to expect — " 

^'Hush, hush, hush!" said Mr. Charltoa, \ut&rt\x^V\\^%VkKt^ 
** I wJU not hew another word upon suck a\ib\^t\s. Xl'^wi ^wi^s.^ 
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that you will be happy with me, if yoa will be a mother to my 
daughter and a companion to myself, the journey from Mallington 
is at an end." 

''For ever!" said Mrs. Latimer, leaning her head upon his 
shoulder, *^0h!" she murmured in a soft tone , ''Oh! that I 
had known you earlier in life , as I said the other day , what misery 
it would have saved me. But how rarely is it that one meets in 
early years the only person who can make one happy." 

We have, however, intruded somewhat too far upon scenes 
that are generally private , and we must therefore leave Mrs. Lati- 
mer and Mr. Charlton alone to settle all about the marriage with- 
out our presence. We have not been the only ones , however, 
dear readers, who overheard that tender conversation. Ah no! 
Miss Mathilda Martin , having first ascertained that Mrs. Windsor 
bad gone out as soon as she had let Mr. Charlton in , was upon the 
stairs close to the door — so close, indeed, that sometimes her 
ear, sometimes her eye very nearly touched the keyhole. Fie, 
Miss Mathilda ; surely you are not listening ! So it was however 
that after a certain time Miss Mathilda descended to the shop, with 
a cheek highly coloured, and an eye full of excitement. "Oh! 
yes indeed," she said to her sister, "it is just so! quite as we 
thought. Don't say a word , Winifred. I heard it with my own 
ears. He is now going to forget all decency and to keep her up at 
his own house. I heard him I can assure you. He said these very 
words "I wish you to stay at Mallington — to change your present 
residence, and to come to mine." 

The reader will perceive that Miss Mathilda , as many other 
persons do , had listened no longer, and for no better object, than 
to confirm her preconceived opinions. 

"And what did she say?" cried Miss Martin , eagerly. " Will 
she go?" 

" Oh, to be sure ! " replied Mathilda , " no doubt of it. . There 
were plenty of 'dear friends' and 'sweet friends' going, I can 
assure you. Ah! the nasty old man , how I hate him." 

" She 's the worst of the two ," answered her sister; "a trum- 
pery mini, with her high airs. Why , she has never once asked 
as to take a cup of tea ; as if we were ditV, 1 %W9id ^<\t ^vouder 
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if she were do widow at all , but just some cast off, with her 
boy." 

Mrs. Latimer was evidently lost in the opinion of the two Misses 
Martin ; and after having thus discussed the mistress they pro- 
ceeded to assail the maid. Of her they said what was true enough, 
that she was an artful jade ; for though they had not exactly hit 
upon Mrs. Latimer's real faults, she being, perhaps, the last 
person on earth to be misled by any man , young or old, yet their 
closer observation of good Mrs. Windsor had given them a good 
insight into her character. As they were in progress, however, 
they were suddenly interrupted by the entrance of good Dr. Western , 
the rector, who , after ordering a few articles of clothing for some 
of his poor , went on to ask if Mrs. Latimer was at home. 

**0h, dear, yes, Sir," said Miss Martin , ''she has got Mr. 
Charlton with her, as usual, Sir.'' 

*^ She is soon going to quit, however," added Mathilda, *' and 
1 cannot say I am sorry." 

''Indeed!" exclaimed the clergyman, with considerable sur- 
prise, ''may I ask why? Mrs. Latimer is a very respectable person, 
though not rich , and I trust that you have too much good sense 
and good feeling. Miss Martin, to value any one merely as they 
may be wealthy." 

**Ay, but is she so respectable, doctor?" asked Miss Martin, 
with a significant look. 

''I have the best assurance that she is so,'' replied Dr. Wes- 
tern. *'I will add something more, my good lady. Knowing the 
propensity of all small places to deal uncharitably with the charac- 
ters of strangers, and having last week heard something that did 
not please me of reports set about respecting this lady , I took the 
trouble of writing for information , and find , as I supposed , that 
those reports are without foundation, and that she is in every 
respect what she seems ; in a word , one who has acted through 
life with perfect propriety , even though placed in very painful and 
difficult situations. I trust, therefore, that we shall bear no more 
of this , for it is neither Christian nor generous." 

Dr. Western , who had purposely ^veu \\i« 'Wxs^^^^vtCx^ tKi 
opportaaity of dnwiag this reproof upon Cdcit on\i\k^«A%> ^^^ 
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proceeded to pay his intended Tisit to Mrs. Latimer; and it wa; 
remarked by the ladies of the shop that he and Mr. Charltoi 
walked out, and proceeded down the street together. 

A\ague rumour, in the course of the subsequent week, spreai 
through the village that Mrs. Latimer was not long to be Mrs 
Latimer. Louisa Charlton, or Mr. Charlton, were always will 
her; the carriages of neighbouring gentry were frequently at he 
door; sempstresses and dress-makers were busily employed ; an* 
the Misses Martin , beginning to find that they had made a ver 
great mistake , were her most humble servants, fawning egregi 
ously on even Mrs. Windsor, and declaring that '^DearMrs. La 
timer was certainly one of the sweetest creatures that ever wa 
seen." 

Dear Mrs. Latimer, however, did not forget them; she wa 
perfectly civil , indeed; but she bided her time. 

At length , one Saturday night an elderly gentleman , who wa 
reported to be an army agent, came down to Mallington , spei 
the evening with Mrs. Latimer and Mr. Charlton, and took a be 
at the house of the latter. The next day the lady appeared at chure 
divested of her weeds; and on the Tuesday following, at an earl 
hour , the widower and the widow stood together before the altai 
to be made man and wife. The army agent, who had been 
friend of her former husband , acted as father upon the preset 
occasion ; a small party of the country neighbours were witness( 
to the ceremony. Louisa Charlton and Alfred Latimer were invite 
to spend a few days with a friend who lived about seven miles froi 
Mallington , and Mr. Charlton and his fair bride set out upon 
tour into Warwickshire. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Christopher Columbus was a great discoverer, as the readc 
is undoubtedly aware ; but he never made half the discoveries thi 
Mr. Charlton did within one year from the time that Mrs. Latimi 
gave him her hand at the altar. Not that she behaved ill to him 
for, on the contrary, she redoubled her affectionate mannei 
eierled herself to be more eucYiwiWw^ ^Xivci ^^^\^ ^^q?^'^ 
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flattered , fondled him. But H r. Charlton had now nearer means 
of observation, and he was naturally a clear-sighted man. He was 
as fond of her as ever — he would not have lost her society for the 
world ; but he was neither old enough nor young enough to be 
blind to all the little traits of character which presented themselves 
in his fair wife ; and all these traits tended to show that Mrs. 
Charlton was one of those ladies who never act without an object. 
She calculated her game with the most precise and definite com- 
putation , and worked boldly towards the result which she wished 
to arrive at by the means she thought most likely to attain it. From 
her earliest years she had been taught to consider her own inter- 
ests in the first place , and had willingly seconded her father in 
ensnaring the son of a noble family into a connexion which all his 
friends disapproved. His first object was to seduce her, but 
though not without strong passions, they were not of that character 
which were likely to make her fall a sacrifice to the designs of any 
man. She could hate heartily , but love was not one of her weak- 
nesses ; and thus she skilfully led him on to make her his wife as 
the only means of possessing her. His fortune , never very great, 
she aided to impair, for she had tastes and habits as expensive as 
his own ; and as he was of a violent and irritable disposition , and 
she had no object in soothing him , the coldness with which she 
listened to the details of his difficulties , and the little care she dis- 
played in extricating him from them, often drove him into fits of 
passion , which produced scenes that caused all but very close ob- 
servers to pity the sweet creature his wife very much. She had an 
admirable art too , of always putting him in the wrong , and as she 
was certainly ill-treated ; for he was known more than once to 
strike her -^ and as she resisted, without any effort, many an 
attempt to seduce her from the right path made by that husband's 
dissolute associates, the world in general gave her credit for 
forbearance only equal to her virtue. Thus had passed her 
younger days , till at length , in a fit of rage and despair, Captain 
Latimer lost the use of his reason , and raised his hand against his 
own life. 

Mrs. Latimer had then , as we have seen , &Hw^ \YsAV\i\.<^\«&^^^ 
jouag widow, and bad visited various parts ot "Eiii^Mi^ Vii ^^ 
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capacity before she touched upon Mallington. At the latter place, 
she only proposed at first to look about her ^^r a month ; and finding 
there a clergyman . "- -« • ■! and a single man , her 

first thought was apparently well to do;' of time, she might 
become Mrs. Wc that< Perce| in ;; ve>se soon , however , that 
Br. Western \cry accessible , anu learning that the large 

house at the was notie hill belonged t> a widower of great wealth, 
she determined to change her plan , in as much as a campaign 
against the heart of Mr. Charlton seemed open to more easy tactics, 
and because the object to be gained was greater. AflQuence and 
ease, carriages, horses, servants, were things that Mrs. Latimer 
liked very much , and it was well worth a little study and art to 
obtain such advantages. The disposition of Mr. Charlton was 
easily read — Mrs. Latimer shaped her conduct accordingly ; her 
maid, Mrs. Windsor, without any full explanation being necessary 
between mistress and servant, seconded her skilfully, and the 
result has been already seen by the reader. 

It is an invariable rule, however, which often tends to bring 
down retribution on the head of deceivers, that we undervalue the 
good sense of people whom we have once taken in. Never cheat 
any one, dear reader; for depend upon it you will think him a fool 
ever after, till perchance he cheats you in return. Now, Mrs. La- 
timer, or, as we must henceforth call her, Mrs. Charlton, did 
undervalue the good sense of her second husband. She only re- 
collected the result, that she had deceived him into thinking her 
all he wished, and she forgot the art she had displayed in making 
him think so. She forgot, also, that she was now placed before 
his eyes in the microscope of matrimony , and she did not exactly 
guard all her sayings and doings with that scrupulou? care which 
would have been necessary to keep up the illusion. One great 
object was gained — she was his wife ^ and she thought she might 
have a little repose. She had another great object, it is true: to 
induce him to leave her at his death a large share of his fortune; 
but she trusted to habit and natural tenderness , and her own skill 
in pleasing, to obtain that very satisfactory result. Mr. Charlton 
bad, indeed y settled upon her, previous to their marriage , an 
anaaalsam sofficieot for her inamieiiMit« a&\\V&^\^^^ ^\\i^^^^\ 
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his decease, but Mrs. Latimer had , on various accounts , not ex- 
acted as large a jointure as , peruaps, she might ha^ after ocd had 
she, to use an angler term, ** played her fish" o: she had 
hooked him. But two causes prevented her doing . in the first 
place , the character she had assumed , and which it ^as necessary 
to keep up , was repugnant to such a course ; and in the next, she 
was naturally of an impatient disposition , and eager to enjoy the 
fair prospect before her. Thus, though she delicately hinted to 
her friend the army agent that some settlement might be necessary, 
yet she left the matter entirely in his hands; and he , for his part, 
thought the proposal of Mr. Charlton on that score very liberal* 

After a bridal tour of somewhat more than a month Mr. and 
Mrs. Charlton returned to Mallington House; and the lady's taste 
for expense and display began to show itself. Her husband , how- 
ever, did not object; he could well afford it, and, indeed, had 
somewhat reproached himself in days gone by with living too far 
within his income, solely from not knowinghow to spend it reason- 
ably. His former wife had no such habits , indeed , and the con- 
trast struck him not altogether pleasantly ; but he said nothing, 
and only insured that his expenses should be kept within due 
bounds. Then Mrs. Charlton thought it right to see the trade of 
the village improved by the establishment of a rival shop, in oppo- 
sition to the Misses Martin. Encouragement was given to a spe- 
culative tradesman of the neighbouring town to break in upon the 
monopoly so long enjoyed by those ladies, and as he had all Mrs. 
Charlton's custom , and her strongest recommendation , besides 
smart new articles, which had never been seen in Mallington before, 
the old shop was soon neglected , the dull-coloured prints and 
muslins hung unpurchased in the windows, and the Misses Martin, 
growing every day sourer and more sour, rued the hour when they 
had put up the bill of lodgings which had caught the widow's eye, 
and mentally gave her over to ruin and condemnation. 

Neither of this did Mr. Charlton wholly approve, but his fair 
wife took care to conceal the animus of this proceeding from his 
eyes, and he was, therefore , obliged to content himself with her 
notions of free trade and anti-monopoly. One thin^^ however^ 
did annoj him : be bad forgotten that , in mwTY\^% vVi^^^^^^ >'^^ 

TAe Step.Mother. J, ^ 
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ran a great risk of marrying ber sod too , and Alfred Latimer soon 
gave him cause to repent of having done so. He proved a wild, 
capricious, rash, unfeeling boy, and it became evident very 
speedily, that his spoiling bad not been entirely ob his father's part. 
He was very ignorant, very arrogant; and, with none of those 
principles which, implanted in very early youth', prove sooner or 
later the correctors of follies and the tamers of passions, heseemed 
to have no idea but of indulgence and amusement. 

After having given way for about six months, Mr. CharitOD, 
moved by a sense of duty to the boy himself, shook off his desire 
of ease and tranquillity, and represented to his wife the absolute 
necessity of sending him to school. He proposed Eton, and offered 
to provide liberally for his expenses there, saying that of course he 
looked upon her son nearly in the light of his own. But Mrs. 
Charlton was in despair at the idea; she showed in feeling terms 
that he had been so long brought up at home that the change to a 
public school would be more severe and trying to him than to other 
lads; and all that her husband could obtain by his most reasonable 
arguments was, that he should be sent to a private school some 
fifteen miles off, where she might be at hand herself to watch over 
him. 

Not long after this Mrs. Charlton hinted to her husband thatil 
might be better if their dear Louisa were sent to a finishing schoo 
in London. She suggested that it would give a polish to her man 
ners, a tone, a style to her appearance and demeanour that neve 
could be acquired in country society; that all the accomplishmeo 
which she possessed wanted the perfecting touch of the fii 
masters, and that it was good for all young people to see a little 
the world before they had to play an active part in it. 

Mr. Charlton heard her to an end with perfect composure , 
then replied gravely, but not unkindly, "No, my dear, 
never sets her foot in a school." 

He said no* more at first, and Mrs. Charlton was incline 
argue the point; but he stopped her abruptly, adding, ' 
mother never was at a school ; she had a great abhorrence of ( 
I promised her that Louisa never should be sent to one , an( 
promise I will keep." 
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Mrs. Charlton burst into tears , and Sir. Charlton quitted the 
room. 

She found that she had injured herself, however; and hastened 
to retrieve her false move by renewed kindness to her step-daugh- 
ter , towards whom , to say sooth , she had somewhat cooled since 
her marriage ; but she did not love Louisa the more for being the 
subject of her first dispute with her husband. In manner she was 
sweet and gentle to Louisa Charlton , always calling her either My 
love, or My dear Louisa ; but there were many small traits which 
showed to Louisa herself, and, what was of still greater import- 
ance , to Mr. Charlton also , that there was little sincere affection. 
Often in a kindly tone, and with numerous professions of regard 
and assurances that she did it for the child's own good , she would 
reprove Louisa for one little act or another, and lecture her upon 
her conduct and demeanour. She affected to think that it was her 
duty to do so, and therefore did it before her husband ; but Mr. 
Charlton was very keen-sighted in regard to his child, and the first 
question which he asked himself was , whether the censure was 
just, before he inquired whether his new wife was only actuated 
by a sense of duty or by some other motive. He generally found 
reason to think, however, that Louisa was in the right ; for though 
she made no defence, and bore all meekly, yet she had an advo- 
cate in her father's heart, and a judge in his sense of justice which 
did her right, contrary to Mrs. Charlton's expectations. That lady, 
indeed, only strove to produce an unfavourable impression on her 
husband of his daughter's conduct and character; but she was not 
at all aware that Mr. Charlton was silently, and in his own mind, 
trying them both, and generally giving judgment against her. She 
did not at all understand at first, and , indeed , never fully under- 
stood, the eiact nature of his love of quiet and his abhorrence of 
discussions. She often thought that she had gained her point, and 
produced the result she intended, because he said nothing. She 
fancied he did not see and comprehend, because he did not oppose 
or reprove ; but, in truth , Mr. Charlton was always analyzing and 
forming his estimate by the accumulation of facts which he ob- 
served. Thus, on one or two occasions when his quietness had 
induced Mrs. Charlton to go on to a point ydxet^ Vi^ ^^W. \\.\i\% ^n^\ 
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to oppose decidedly what he thought wroog, and some little dispute 
took place in consequence, Mrs. Charlton believed that it would all 
be soon forgotten ; but she deceived herself. It was a new page 
written in her history — a fresh line in the portrait which her hus- 
baud was constantly drawing in his own mind. 

These occurrences were more frequent when her son was at 
home during the holidays than at other times ; for his wild rash 
spirit, his obstinacy and selfishness, were constant sources of 
annoyance to Mr. Charlton, and were as constantly defended, 
palliated, or concealed by the mother. Sometimes, too, in spite 
of all her skill and self-command, the strong and violent passions 
which were in her bosom would burst forth with a vindictive fire, 
which startled and alarmed her husband. Thus, one day, about 
a year after their marriage , the boy was brought in by the head 
gardener (who had often complained of the destruction he com- 
mitted in the garden) for a more unpardonable offence. The man 
appeared in the hall, where the young gentleman's mother was 
then standing , holding him firmly by the collar, notwithstanding 
his kicking, struggling, and biting; and he at once informed the 
lady that Master Alfred had that moment destroyed the whole 
melon beds , and broken the glasses of the frames , in revenge for 
Jbaving been prevented from knocking off the blossoms of a fruit 
tree with a switch. The man spoke calmly and respectfully; but 
the boy, furious with passion, accused him of striking and 
maltreating him , and soon made his mother a participator in his 
anger. The idea of her son dragged in by the collar by a simple 
gardener was enough to excite her indignation ; and ordering the 
man to quit his hold immediately, without making any answer to 
his complaint, she took her son by the hand, and, with raised 
colour and flashing eyes, sought Mr. Charlton in the library. 
Trying to subdue her voice to some degree of calmness, she 
demanded that Blackmore , the gardener, should be immediately 
dismissed, for daring to strike poor Alfred, for some of his little 
follies in the garden ; and she proceeded to make out as aggravated 
a case against the man as possible. 

Mr. C/iaritoo heard her calmly, but with his eye resting more 
Grmly oa ber flushed cheek than w&s i^\t^%vi\. \a V^t ^ ^\vl thsa 
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called the boy to him, sayiDg, *^ Come hither, Alfred, and tell 
me how all this has happened. But, before you speak, remember 
I must have the eiact truth , which, I am sorry to say , you do not 
always give. Now , what occurred between you and Blackmore? " 

The boy went on , detailed the circumstances according to his 
own version, admitted with apparent frankness that he had been 
switching the blossoms on the wall , but declared that the man 
had taken the slick from him , and struck him with it, and that it 
was in running away from him that he had jumped upon the melon 
beds and broken the frames. The story was not well arranged, 
for a very short investigation would have shown that three frames 
had been destroyed , with all the wanton fury of passion ; but Air. 
Charlton made no investigation, and remained silent for a minute 
after the boy's tale , broken by tears of rage , had come to an end. 

**Well, my dear," cried Mrs. Charlton , impatiently, **have 
I not a right to demand that he be discharged immediately?" 

"No, Emily;" replied Mr. Charlton; **he cannot be dis- 
charged." 

"And pray why not , Mr. Charlton?" asked his wife. 

"Because, my dear," was the answer, "Alfred has told a 
most gross and shameful falsehood. I was standing at that window 
at the time, and saw the whole affair. If you will follow my advice, 
you will send Alfred back to school this very day, as a punishment 
for the lie he has told , and the bad spirit he has displayed. As to 
discharging Blackmore , for simply doing his duly , that is out of 
the question." 

Mrs. Charlton made no answer, but it was a terrible struggle 
between prudence and passion. She burst into tears, however, 
and, taking her son by the hand, quitted the room. There was 
another line drawn in her picture ; and a darker one still was to 
come. Blackmore remained for about two months more in the 
service of his old master, and then gave warning. Mr. Charlton 
asked no explanation , and the man offered none ; but the former 
was well aware that the place had been made too uncomfortable for 
the man to remain in it. 

Although Louisa Charlton had not suffic\eiilVLik(k^\^^%<^ ^\^^ 
kamaa heart to gnaJjze and examine as lier faOiitc ^vi> ^^x^^Ic^^^ 



he character of her step-mother, if I may use the term. She 
&DCW that she was not loved hy her, and that her tenderest tones 
and sweetest terms were not real. She avoided her as much as 
possible, then, and Mrs. Charlton was very glad of it; for she 
was somewhat too appareolly anxioas to be free from Louisa's 
society. If she were going out to drive or to walk she always con- 
trived to believe that ** the dear child" was busy about something 
— that she had this to study or that to do. But Mr. Charlton , in 
bis quiet way , soon put a moral restraint upon her in these re- 
spects. When such excuses for not taking his daughter were made, 
be remained at home, saying he would wait till she had -done and 
then walk with her. This was a course which his fair wife did not 
at all approve of, as by that means the daughter became her 
husband's companion, not herself; and when she found that it 
was systematically pursued she altered her conduct, not without 
some apprehension of having made another false move. 

Louisa was always gentle, and kind and affectionate, and 
treated her father's wife with perfect respect; but even that 
Mrs. Charlton did not like , for she would fain have discovered 
something substantial to Gnd fault with. As the sweet girl grew 
up, however, and displayed promises of great beauty, Mrs. Charlton 
thought of a change of plans ; and in her own mind laid out a 
scheme for uniting Louisa to her son — tnus securing possession 
of the whole of Mr. Charlton's wealth. The great obstacle, indeed, 
was the boy's own disposition , of which she well knew neither 
father nor daughter approved; and from that moment she strove 
eagerly with the lad — not to make him amend, but rather con- 
Sieal his faults. Advice, exhortations, reproaches, were all em- 
ployed in vain, and her own indulgence tended to frustrate her 
object. Each day as he advanced in life Alfred Latimer shower 
himself more headstrong and wild , and a taste for low societ 
began to display itself when at home ; for the quiet cheerfulness < 
Mr. Charlton, and even the gayer gentleness of Louisa, were n 
stall to his taste. Towards the latter, indeed, he showed sor 
affection of a particular kind ; but even after they had become f 
young man and the young woman it never assumed the charac 
of lore. It woM, in m degree that of a brother for a sister, 
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which name, indeed, he always called her, in spite of all 
Mrs. Charlton could say; but it was less strong, less elevated, 
jilt times he would be angry and sullen with her for days together; 
at others would forget her entirely in his own pursuits; at others 
would tease and give her pain. But whenever he was in trouble 
or distress , he would fly to her, even in preference to his mother; 
and often, by her advice, assistance, or intercession , she would 
extricate him from the difficulties that his own faults and follies 
had brought upon him. Louisa, who was gentle and kind to 
all, was so to Alfred Latimer especially; but it was only because 
he was the son of her father's wife. She approved neither his cha- 
racter nor his conduct; she disliked his society; she shrank from 
his conversation , except when he sought her for counsel or aid ; 
and the more she saw of him, the more unworthy she thought 
him, till she learned at length to regard him with something like 
fear, though it was more fear for himself, and for the follies and 
evils he might commit, than for the annoyance he might bring 
upon her. 

I have said above that Mrs. Charlton was not pleased at his 
giving Louisa the name of sister; and the reason was, that she 
wished to bring Mr. Charlton and Louisa herself to look upon him 
in a very different light. She strove for this object gradually, how- 
ever , shutting her eyes to all the many motives which could make 
her husband reject such a son-in-law. She endeavoured to per- 
suade him that all Alfred's faults would pass away in time, that 
they were but errors of youth and over-indulgence ; that the world 
and the weight of high duties, would keep down the too high 
spirits and warm passions ; and she attempted to rouse pride in 
favour of the alliance she had in view, by casually speaking at 
different times of the probability — ^which she represented as 
great — of her son succeeding to the title and estates of his 
cousin , whom she declared to be a sickly and feeble youth , not 
likely to see maturity. 

Mr. Charlton had by this time gained deep insights, and he 
heard her without any marked reply, waiting to discover her ob- 
ject; for he now knew that she always had one. At length one 
evening when Louisa had gone to bed, and sh«&\xdlk^xV>»&\^^\A 
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were sitting alone , Mrs. Charlton, as he seemed in a cheerful and 
^fielding humour, ventured to say, **I know not what you feel, 
my dear; but if I could see my poor boy united to a woman who 
would guide him aright; and, by occupying all his affections, 
give him those high objects which I am sure are all that is want- 
ing to correct his errors, I should think the great end of life 
attained." 

"I fear such a one would be difficult to find^ Emily," replied 
Mr. Charlton; **and for her sake, poor thing, if ever he is 
destined to meet with such a one , it would be better to let his pas- 
sions be broken by the hard struggle of the world , or tamed by 
their own excess." 

*<Such a one is our dear Louisa," said Mrs. Charlton, in a 
hesitating tone. 

**She is certainly one to make any man happy," replied her 
father, gravely, **but she is out of the question , and her like is 
not easily found." 

"But why is she out of the question?" asked Mrs. Charlton, 
a little irritated. ** Suppose they loved each other." 

*'That cannot be supposed," said Mr. Charlton. *'They are 
brother and sister, indeed, and may love each other as such, 
but my curse would follow any other tie between them." 

He spoke in a tone that the lady had never heard him use be- 
fore , and , as he did so , he rose as if to put an end to the conver- 
sation. 

. The next morning her husband was up somewhat earlier than 
usual , and went down into the village before breakfast. He had 
not been long gone, however, before one of the lawyer's clerks 
came up to ask for a memorandum book which Mr. Charlton had 
left in his library. The servant could not find it, and applied to 
his mistress, who was now making breakfast. At first she told 
Louisa to go and look, but the moment after a sudden thought 
seemed to strike her, and she exclaimed **No ; I know where it is. 
I will go." 

Sbe did, and found the book; but before she gave it to the 
maa, who was waiting, she xincVas^t^Vv^ vi^\^0&^^^\>!Q.^^'csjL 
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page as if to see that it was the right one. Her eye instantly lighted 
upon the words ''Mem. for will: — If, contrary to my express 
commands , Louisa should by any chance marry A. L., everything 
to go to next heir." 

Mrs. Charlton restrained herself with pain while she handed 
the book to the man ; but the moment he was gone she gave way 
to a barst of indescribable rage. Her pretty features became 
animated with the expression of a demon , and in her wrath she 
threw off the table and broke to pieces an inkstand which sha 
knew her husband valued greatly. It had belonged to his first 
wife. When she returned to the breakfast room she was still 
under the influence of the same feelings ; she scolded the servants, 
she spoke angrily to Louisa, she fell into fits of sombre thought; 
but the moment Mr. Charlton's step sounded in the hall she was 
changed as if by enchantment. Her sweet smile came back like 
sunshine returning to a stormy sky , and she was all grace and 
gentleness whea he seated himself at the breakfast table. 

She saw that her object was hopeless from that moment, how- 
ever; and all that remained was to secure herself as large a share 
of Mr. Charlton's property as possible. For that purpose she 
redoubled all her efforts , and the next three or four years passed 
in very skilful , but very ineffectual manoeuvres. Mr. Charlton's 
eyes were open ; and he was not to be deceived any more. He 
well knew that to secure peace and tranquillity , and to induce his 
wife to behave with tenderness to his child, it was necessary to 
appear blind to everything, but any unkindness towards her; and 
he did appear so. Mrs. Charlton soon found that to show unkind- 
ness, or even coldness to Louisa, was to injure herself, and, 
therefore, before her husband she was as gentle as a lamb, though 
often at other moments she ventured upon an insinuation, or a 
taunt, which wounded deeply a heart very susceptible of, and 
accustomed to , kindness. Louisa complained not, however, for 
she knew that to do so would be to embitter the life of her father; 
but neither in this was Mr. Charlton blinded ; for he often remarked, 
when he joined his wife and daughter, that the latter was very 
grave,. and he attributed a mood not naVuraV \a Yi«x VaW^tv^x. 
tau$e. 
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To escape from cooTersation that was painful to her, and from 
thoughts that were painful also , Louisa Charlton often would walk 
down to the rectory, where good Dr. Western, and a widowed 
sister, of nearly his own age, who now lived with him, offered 
her society, if not cheerful, serene, and if not amusing, in- 
structive. She joined in all their works of charity towards (he 
poor of the neighbourhood i and contributed with a liberal hand 
to relieve many a case of urgent and unmerited distress; for she 
was nearly eighteen years of age , and her father took care that an 
allowance proportioned to the fortune she was to inherit should be 
placed at her own disposal. Mrs. Charlton was always glad to see 
her go ; and generally , when a reason was thus afforded for not 
taking her with them , hurried Mr. Charlton to distant visits, or to 
parties of pleasure which did not always agree very well with his 
somewhat failing health. He was now above sixty years of age, 
«od his original strong constilution and regular habits might have 
seemed to promise a green old age; but there was something 
preyed upon him. Perhaps, it was regret, not unmingled with 
self-reproach ; and if so , it was natural that the restraint he put 
upon his own feelings to prevent (heir ever appearing in the eyes 
of either his wife or daughter, should aggravate the sufferings in- 
flicted by a consciousness of having acted weakly. 

Alfred Latimer was now frequently absent; for Mrs. Charlton 
had found it necessary , for the success of her own plans , to 
prevent the follies and vices, which were becoming more con- 
spicuous as he grew towards manhood , from being obtruded upon 
the eyes of her husband ; and he had been placed under the care of 
a clergyman at some distance , to prepare him for college. But 
his stay there did not tend in any great degree to improve his dis- 
position , for the tutor was an indolent man , with whom he might 
study if he pleased, or remain idle if he liked; and, as the reader 
may well suppose, he showed strongly his affection for *'the 
mother of vice." 

Louisa had commenced her nineteenth year , and her birthday 

had been celebra(ed wi(h affecdonate joy by Mr. Charlton , wheo 

the morning after, as he was rising from his chair, he fell back 

iaseasihle. The surgeon, Mr. Nethersole was sent for in haste, 
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and by copious bleeding relieyed him for the time ; but he remained 
ill for some months , and never fully recovered his health. Alfred 
Latimer was at Mallington at the time, and remained there while 
his step-father was obliged to keep his room , wandering about the 
country, no one knew whither, coming home late at night; and 
making constant demands upon his mother's purse. One day, 
however, Edmonds, the park-keeper of Lord Mallington, appeared 
at Mallington House , and demanded to speak with Mrs. Charlton. 
He was shown into her presence , and , in his usual bluff and 
straightforward manner , proceeded to inform her that her son had 
been seen on the preceding night in the preserves of the earl. 

^'He bad two other young fellows with him, Madam," he 
continued , **and I dare say the young gentleman only did it for a 
spree; but there were guns flred and pheasants killed that is cer- 
tain. Now I thought it best to come and tell you. Madam; for 
these fellows he was with are not fit company for him , and will 
get him into mischief; and as he has been always very civil to our 
people when he has called in at the cottage, I thought it a pity to 
see him go on so." 

Mrs. Charlton was really shocked and alarmed , for she had 
previously entertained no idea of the length to which her son's 
taste for low society had been carried. She thanked the man 
sincerely, then, for his warning, and in order to break through 
such dangerous connexions , as well as to remove him before Mr. 
Charlton was well enough to come down and resume his usual 
habits, she acted with more firmness than usual where Alfred was 
concerned , and sent him back to his tutor's with the most serious 
admonition she had ever bestowed upon him in her life. He 
might perhaps have resisted, for he seldom showed any great 
reverence for his mother's authority, but the fact of having been 
discovered by the gamekeepers frightened him, and he obejed. 

At the end of about a month after his departure , Mr. Charlton 
bad sufficiently recovered to go out and walk about the village and 
the neighbourhood, as he had been accustomed to do, and his 
daughter Louisa was now his constant companion; for Mrs. 
Charlton, who had got into habits of great self-indulgence, had, 
by this time, grown marvellously stout and bea\^^ MidV^>^4\k^ 
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exercise in her carriage better than on foot. His conversatioD if 
now generally serious , and sometimes sad ; and he often referr 
to the probability of his death taking place at no very dista 
period. 

** I speak thus ," my dear Louisa , he said one day , * *becav 
I would have you prepare your mind for such an event, as mine 
prepared. I know how terribly the loss of one we love comes up 
those who ha^e never looked forward to it ; and after such a fit 
apoplexy as I have had , one always lives with a drawn sword hu 
over one , which may fall at any moment." 

Louisa wiped some drops from her eyes, but onlyreplie 
''There is one favour I have to ask , my dear father, which is thi 
whenever you are ill again, do not let me be kept out of your rooi 
You know that I will be quiet and not disturb you , and the anxi( 
and pain of being absent from you , and not knowing really ai 
truly how you are is too terrible ,'' and poor Louisa wept. 

*' Were you kept out when I was ill lately?" asked Mr. Chai 
ton gravely. 

*'Ye$, my dear father," replied Louisa, "several times, 
was told, when I came, that you did not wish to be disturb( 
that you would rather not see me then — as ifl would have di 
turbed you , when I would sit by your bedside for hours , withe 
noise or movement, if they would let me; I can bear anything I 
to be kept from you." 

*'You shall not, my sweet child!" said Mr. Charlton. * 
thought there was something of the kind , from not seeing you 
often as I wished for. But I understand it all, and it shall i 
occur again." 

Whether the attempt might or not have been made to exclu 
the child once more from the bedside ofher sick father I cam 
say, for it was never put to the proof. Mr. Charlton went 
apparently regaining health and strength for some months. T 
winter and the spring passed away without any event; Mrs. Cha 
ton was all kindness and tenderness to her husband, and Loui 
was giving way to the full hope ofseeing his dark presentimei 
j^ma/ii iong unrealised. About the month of June news reach 
ike village th^i the Earl of llaUiYi%VAu\i«L<i\^^tk\s^^\^^ 
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Loodon , and three days after came the intelligeoce that he was 
dead ; but what horriGed the attorney in the first instance, and also 
puzzled both the servants on the estate aod the gossips of the place 
was , that he had died without a will , so that all his estates would 
go to the next male heir. Who was the next male heir then became 
the question ; but the only house in Mallington which possessed a 
peerage was Mr. Charlton's. The solicitor begged leave to borrow 
it for a day, even Dr. Western looked into it, and Mr. Charlton 
himself examined it, with some curiosity, to know who was to be 
their new neighbour. It afforded little satisfaction , however, for 
it there appeared that the late lord had no brothers or uncles 
living ; and in tracing back the ancestry, the lawyer declared that 
the nearest male heir was the Rev. Mr. Wilmot, a gentleman born 
about sixty years before, who was particularly marked as having 
no issue. *' And yet ," he added , *' it would bear a question be- 
tween him and the heirs of his uncle, Thomas Wilmot, of the 
Grange, ifhehadany.'* 

He seemed to derive satisfaction from this view of the case, but 
more especially from the probability of there being great difficulty 
in settling the claims to the personal property , as the late lord had 
made no will. 

Whether Mr. Charlton had, or had not made a will , or whether 
he intended to alter one he had made , or to make a new one , this 
fact seemed to occupy much of his thoughts; and during three 
days he visited the solicitor's office every morning. It was remarked 
that he grew more grave about this time ; and , as if to dissi- 
pate unpleasant imaginations, he made several little excursions, 
sometimes for a day , sometimes for two or three. Thus passed 
June, July, and part of August; but towards the close of the 
latter month Mrs. Charlton ventured to have a few friends to dinner. 
The ladies had not long left the table , when a loud ringing of the 
dining-room bell startled the servants in the hall. When the butler 
ran in , and the footman followed , they found one gentleman sup- 
porting Mr. Charlton in his chair, while Dr. Western untied his 
neck-cloth. Mr. Nethersole was instantly sent for , and came with 
all despatch; but Mr. Charlton was quite insensxbVft^ «xi4^Vft:^ 
the surgeon attempted to open a vein, no bVood lck>^<a^^^^^\Ks^^^^« 
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He was a bold and skilfal man , however, and he instantly cut the 
artery of the temple. Some relief appeai'ed to be afforded , and the 
sick man was removed to bed. The visitors , with the exception 
of Dr. Western , withdrew, and he waited for the office which he 
saw he might soon be called upon to perform : to console a daugh- 
ter for the loss of her father. The moment was nearer thao he 
thought, for in about an hour after Mr. Charlton had been removed 
to his own chamber, Mr. Nethersole came forth, leading Louisa 
in tears to the drawing-room. Dr. Western questioned him with 
his eyes; the surgeon gravely nodded his bead, and returned to 
Mrs. Charlton, who had remained in the chamber of death. 

The solemn quiet of a great change fell upon the whole house. 
About eleven Dr. Western took leave of his fair young compaoioo, 
and she retired to weep in her own chamber. Mrs. Charlton had 
already disappeared, and the servants, with the exception of one 
watcher, soon after went to bed. All was still — all was dark— 
but about three o'clock a faint light was seen in the library by the 
man who drove the mail cart from the neighbouring town. 

All the usual proceedings on such an occurrence were gone 
through with due solemnity , and the lawyer having given notice 
to Mrs. Charlton , on the day subsequent to Mr. Charlton's death, 
that he possessed a signed and attested copy of her late husband's 
will, by which Dr. Western was appointed one of the executors, 
that lady instantly sent to the worthy clergyman , begging that he 
would take the whole arrangements on himself, as she was totally 
unfit for the task. She requested him also to take possession of her 
husband's keys, and especially those of the library, in which he 
kept all his principal papers. Dr. Western did as she desired, 
and, in due time, the will in the bands of the attorney was opened, 
by which it was found that Mr. Charlton had raised the income 
previously secured to Mrs. Charlton , to one thousand per annum; 
and then, alter a few legacies to his old servants, and marks of 
kindness to his friends, had left the whole of his property with the 
reversion of the principal sum from which his widow received her 
annuity to his daughter, making it an absolute condition, however, 
that she should not marry Alfred Latimer. 

Mrs* CharJlon declared herself perfectly satlsflcd , and havinf 
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left the room with her step-daughter, the two execators, of whom 
the late partner of Mr. Charlton was one, together with the attorney 
and one of his clerks , proceeded to examine the papers of the de- 
ceased. In the strong box amongst the first things that they found 
was the duplicate of the will, but what was their surprise when, 
on opening it, a paper headed, *' codicil," dropped out. By it 
Mr. Charlton confirmed his former will , but, premising that heir- 
esses of considerable property were too often the dupes of shar- 
pers, he went on to make it a condition that his daughter should 
obtain the consent of Mrs. Charlton to her marriage whenever that 
event took place ; and that if she proceeded to contract matrimony 
without the said consent, he revoked all bequests in her favour, 
and transferred the whole of his estate to his widow. The codicil 
was not witnessed , but it was dated and signed; and the lawyer, 
after examining if attentively , and comparing it with some memo- 
randum books in Mr. Charlton's own handwriting pronounced it 
good in law. 

Here ends that introductory history which it was necessary to 
relate for the better understanding of what is to follow ; and hence- 
forth I shall content myself with the depiction of scenes rather than 
pursue a continuous narrative. 

CHAPTER V. 

A TEAR passed, or very nearly a year, when on one bright 
summer evening, about seven o'clock, (he coach — the only coach 
that passed through Mallington — appeared , as usual , at the top 
of the hill. There seemed no particular load upon the vehicle : 
two countrymen going from some village not far off, being the 
only tenants of the roof; the inside being vacant, and one gentle- 
man seated by the coachman on the box. The luggage was as 
scanty as the passengers were few, and the tarpauling stretched 
overone or two scattered trunks and hampers looked like the skin 
of ao Alderney cow, so picturesquely irregular was the substratum 
it covered. The coachman , as may be easily conceived , was not 
very well pleased with his cargo, and looked for but a scanty supply 
of shillings and sixpences as his share of the spoil. lior hadtM 
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demeanour of his companion on llie boi by any means tended to 
lighten h spirits, I.e > im b ter pleased v.ith his situation. 

^ He had 'ound hi - . rjSi./ < , when he himself assumed the 
ribands at the hal • \-:-. use from London , some five or six and 
twenty miles off f ^rom that moment till their arrival at the top 
ofMallington-hill, not more than ten words had passed between 
them. In vain had the coachman commended the beauty of the 
day — in vain had he pointed out the snug little box of a retired 
citizen , and informed his companion that Mr. Jones had the repu- 
tation of being a ** terrible screw," not having his carriage and 
horses out above once in a quarter — in vain did he make sundry 
other attempts to promote the sweet intercourse of pleasant words : 
the traveller was unresponsive , or, if he did reply, it seemed but 
with the intention of proving that he was not altogether deprived of 
the power of speech by uttering a mere monosyllable or dissyllable, 
such as '»Yes," *'No," "Very," ''Indeed." When the guard 
had put on the skid , however , at the top of Mallington-hill , the 
coachman was astounded as he turned round his head and raised 
his left hand with a slight shake of the reins to hear his compa- 
jQion's voice pronouncing a whole uninterrupted sentence. 

' * Pray what village is this , coachman ? " he said , gazing down 
the hill , apparently well pleased. 

The coachman actually started at the sound, for though he 
was a strong man , he was not exempt from human infirmities. 

*'This is Mallington , Sir," he said , and then he felt a strong 
inclination to punish his co-occupant of the box for his long taci- 
turnity , by relapsing into silence , but his natural loquacity re- 
quired vent, and he proceeded to inform the stranger that the great 
house on the right was old Mr. Charlton's as was. 
, '* Has he changed his name?" demanded the other. 

**0h, dear, no. Sir," replied the coachman , **He'sgotno 
name at all now, for he 's dead. A very good gentleman he was, 
too , and wore a pigtail." 

**And who does the house belong to now?" demanded the 
stranger. 

** Why, to his daughter," replied the Jehu, "some say; some 
sajr to her s(ep-mother , . the vido^ *, Yio^^^i^'^w , \Yv^ -^^iMu^ lady 
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is a great heiress, that's cler^r, ard ha<« a^ nuch as s'l or seven 
thousand a-year cf her own. 

Were loquacity communicatta y the . d means as hydro- 
phobia, one might have supposed that the coachman had bitten 
his companion , for he now asked all manner o*' questions as they 
went down the hill; inquired the name of the occupant of every 
house that they passed at all bigger than a pigsty , and willingly 
instigated the gentleman of the road to give him all the little 
anecdotes and detailed descriptions he could furnish of the dwellers 
in Mallington and its neighbourhood. 

As they reached the bottom of the hill, and could just see the 
sign of the Bagpipes , which , as the reader knows , stood a little 
back from the highway, the coachman informed his companion 
that they stopped there twenty minutes to tea ; for those were days 
when there was such a thing occasionally as leisure in life , even 
on the highway, and people did not think that the only object in 
travelling was to be propelled at the greatest possible speed that 
human nature can endure from one point of the earth's surface to 
the other. Men were allowed to eat and drink upon the road , to 
look about them , and sometimes to think. I record it only as a 
fact in history, for soon it will be forgotten ; but certain it is that 
in the days I speak of the fastest rate of progression was ten miles 
an hour ; and sometimes twenty minutes , or even half an hour 
was allowed, according to the appetite of the guard and the favour 
of the inn , for taking refreshment at various times in the day. To 
the astonishment, and somewhat to the consternation of the 
coachman, for he had himself nearly twenty miles to go, the 
stranger replied that he was booked for Mallington , and should 
alight at the Bagpipes ; and the worthy lord of the reins turned 
himself a little on his seat, to mark better than he had hitherto 
marked the appearance of the person who was to get down at 
Mallington ; for the dropping of a visitor in that village was an 
event Uiat rarely , if ever happened , except in one of two cases : 
namely, when the descendants — I think I may use that word — 
were of the class bumpkin , or when they were inhabitants of the 
town or neighbourhood well known to the driNet ol Wi^ cX^Xi^w^ 
Blite, Oace, ladeed, be bad brought down a\«\i^V&VD^^\^^^^^ 
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of sickly children; and a number of stray hooping coughs and 
single meazles had travelled with him. One or two consumptions 
and a black jaundice had likewise been his companions; but these 
were the only people who, as he expressed it, had visited Mai- 
lington for pleasure , except Mr. Fothergill , one of the executors 
of Mr. Charlton, who had come down thither on his friend's 
death. 

Nothing could be more accurate than the young gentleman's 
whole appearance. He was dressed in black , with a narrow band 
of crape round his hat, which showed, as the coachman internally 
observed, that he was in mourning for somebody. Then he had a 
black handkerchief — not a stock — round his neck, which proved 
he was not a clergyman, for clergymen did not wear black hand- 
kerchiefs in those days; and then he had black gloves, fitting 
neatly to his hand , which proved he was not an undertaker, for the 
gloves of undertakers are always too long in the fingers; and then, 
again, be had a very good hat, glossy in spite of dust and journey, 
and very well polished boots, which went far to prove that he was 
a gentleman. He was not what would be generally called a very 
handsome man, fur colouring, which is what first strikes the eye, 
was wanting. His countenance had not the slightest resemblance 
to any face that ever wa^ painted on a sign-post. His complexion 
was dark, with hair, eyes, and whiskers nearly black, and the 
eyebrows strongly marked. His forehead was both wide and high, 
rising straight from the brow, and surrounded by wavy curls ; his 
nose was straight, with a somewhat wide nostril, and his mouth 
was beautifully cut, though somewhat stern, while the chin was 
rather prominent, but well rounded. Though he could not be 
called exactly pale, yet he had little colour; but his lips were red 
and healthy , and his eye clear and bright. In height be might be 
a little above five foot ten , broad in the chest and shoulders, thin 
in the flank, and long in the limbs, and in age, perhaps, six or 
seven and twenty. 

All these particulars were gathered by the rapid eye of the 

coachman before he pulled up at the door of the inn ; and he had 

concluded, from his survey, that *Hhe gentleman was quite a 

gcaUemaa ootwJtbstandiDg," Y(YieuV\i«o\>v^^X^lV\&v»3»3DL\\x^v^^ 
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got down from the box» and conGrmed the judgment internally 
pronounced upon him by giving coachman and guard each half- 
a-crown, when the usual fee for **an outside" was rarely eighteen- 
pence. 

*^ Those two portmanteaus," he said, pointing to the roof, as 
he stood before the inn-door; and with great alacrity they were 
handed off, and with greater alacrity received by the porter of the 
house as indications of a visitor. He put them down , however, 
before the house , and in a quiet common-place way looked at all 
the five sides that were visible , as if it were a matter of course , to 
ascertain the gentleman's address ; but there was no ticket to be 
seen, nor brass-plate either, and remarking that the proprietor of 
the portmanteaus remained looking about him , the porter stepped 
up to him and touched his own hair — hat he had not — saying, 
"Any more luggage, Sir?" 

'^An umbrella in the inside, *' replied the stranger; and after 
having turned the portmanteaus on their, other ends, for the con- 
venience of carrying them, and of looking for the name; and 
having taken them into the passage disappointed , the porter came 
forth again, and searched the coach for the umbrella. He found 
one with an ivory handle ; and to his great satisfaction , for he was 
just going to give up the inquiry in despair, he found two capital 
letters engraved upon the ivory. Those capital letters were E. M. ; 
and although, of course, there was no possible concatenation of 
vowels and consonants within the vocabulary of proper and 
christian names by which those initials might not have been 
followed — so that the field of conjecture was somewhat large — 
yet , as I have said , the porter was delighted to have discovered 
even so much , as he well knew that his importance in the village 
would be increased in proportion. Before making this important 
discovery, he had not ventured to intrude upon his mistress, who 
was taking tea in her own parlour with Mr. Stubbs , the newly- 
established linendraper, and paying little attention to the heavy 
Blue , which rarely brought any visitors to her inn ; but he now 
put his head into the parlour saying, "Gentleman, Ma'am — 
going to stop — had his boxes down — lookm^^X^oiwVVwxi — ^\na 
a gentiemao — E. M, on bis umbrella I" 
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As a spider id the corner of its cuDoiog net, whenever it feel 
by the vibration of the fine filaments that a fly is struggling in th 
toils, rushes forth like lightning to secure the prey, so rushed forti 
Mrs. Pluckrose , the widowed mistress of the Bagpipes , to seiz 
upon the traveller at the first indication of her porter. The thought 
of the Misses Martin, of Mrs. Dixon, of Mr. Crump , and of hal 
a dozen other lodging housekeepers, came flashing before he 
imagination , and she saw , in fancy , the traveller ravished frot 
her at her very door , if she did not make haste. The moment sh 
beheld the young gentleman in black, she conceived a high esteec 
for him , and a desire to cultivate his acquaintance. But there h 
stood, all unconscious of the tender agitation he was producing 
looking up the street towards poor Mr. Charlton's house , or dow 
towards the park of the late Earl of Mallington , or along the rive 
towards the church and the rectory. Mrs. Pluckrose got on a lin 
with him and made a curtsey; but he took not the slightest notic 
of her, for his eyes had just turned to the other side, and she migl 
have been an elephant for aught he knew. She was a little abashec 
but just at that moment she beheld the figure of Mr. Crump comin 
across , with a sauntering air , as if to see whether the coach ha 
brought anything for him. She knew that no time was to be los 
and moving round directly in front, where it was impossible n( 
to see her) for she was of no inconsiderable width , she droppe 
another curtsey , saying, '^Ifyou are going to stay in Mallingtoi 
Sir, I hope I shall have the honour of entertaining you." 

The gentleman looked at her and nodded his head good-hn 
mouredly, replying ^*I shall stay a few days, Madam, andsha 
remain at the inn , if it is yours." 

There was a little compliment implied in the latter part of th; 
answer, and though it was more in the manner than in the word: 
and Mrs. Pluckrose was an Englishwoman, yet she took it, an 
dropped another curtsey. 

**We have two nice rooms, Sir," she said, "one lookic 
down the river, the other up the viUage; and I am sure we cs 
make you quite comfortable." 

"I doubt it not in the least, ^dwaC* t^^Xx^^^'^ svwa.^ 
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** I am very easily made comfortable ; but that which would tend 
to do so most at the present moment would be some dinner." 

*^It shall be ready in one minute , Sir/' answered Mrs. Pluck> 
rose ; and then, seeing Mr. Crump rapidly approaching, she added, 
in terror lest her triumph should* be snatched from her hands, 
** Will you not walk in , Sir , and look at the rooms? " 

Before the stranger could reply, inexorable Mr. Crump was 
upon him with a card in his hand. *' Allow me to hand you that, 
Sir ," said Mr. Crump , 'Mn case yon should need lodgings." 

''No; I shall not need any," replied the gentleman, after 
having looked at the card , and at the same time holding it out to 
Mr. Crump again. 

**Pray keep it, Sir," rejoined Mr. Crump, "one can never 
tell." 

*' 'Pon my life , this is too bad ! " exclaimed Mrs. Plnckrose. 

But the stranger settled the matter for her, replying, "I would 
rather not keep it, Sir. I do not want lodgings , and am not fond 
of dirty pieces of pasteboard." 

Mrs. Plnckrose tittered in an ecstacy of delight, the porter 
grinned; but Mr. Crump, with an air of offended dignity, replied, 
**0h! no offence. Sir, I hope. I only meant —" 

''There, that will do, my good man," answered the yonng 
gentleman. I am not offended. Good evening. Now, Madam, 
I will see the rooms," and following the triumphant Mrs. Pluck- 
rose, he walked into the inn. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The stranger was shown to his rooms ; they were clean , tidy, 
and comfortable. The little bed-room , with its white boards and 
white dimity, looking up the village street towards the top of the 
hill, and catching a glance of the green fields at the back of 
Mallington, over the tops of some low houses; and the sitting- 
room looking down upon the calm picturesque stream , beyond 
which appeared the park willrits thick trees, and the s^v^^^V 
habitations of gardeners and gamekeeper AoVX\t\% V\ie ^^%^ ^^^ ^'^ 
woodland. The stranger gazed forih mxYi mxvc^ v'^^'^^'^'^n "^"^ 
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seemed to take great delight in the beauties of nature , for his eyes 
wandered up the stream and down the stream , and over the large 
rounds of oak and elm with an expression of satisfaction which had 
something almost melancholy in its very intensity. 

At length Mrs. Pluckrose ,' who stood behind him , waiting till 
he had contented himself, heard him exclaim, *' How refreshing ! " 
and she immediately concluded that he was some gentleman from 
the City. He was too good-looking, and too well-dressed, she 
thought, for a merchant's clerk; but most likely he was a young 
merchant who had overworked himself in his counting-house, and 
had come down to Mallington for a little fresh air. 

When she had settled that point quite to her heart's content, 
she spoke to him of his dinner, asking much in the terms of the 
schoolboy jest , ** Will you have it now , Sir?" She did not add, 
indeed , ^* or wait till you can get it," whatever she or the stranger 
might think. 

**Why, my good lady," replied her guest, **I thought that 
by this time it was well nigh cooked; but it does not matter. 
I dare say you have some cold meat in the house , and that will do 
very well." 

'*As beautiful a sirloin, Sir, as ever you put a knife into," 
answered Mrs. Pluckrose. 

'^Well, that will do excellently," replied the stranger; and 
putting his hand upon the landlady's arm he added , with a gayer 
look than he had yet borne , *'Now I will answer all your questions 
before they are asked. I will not take any vegetables with it. I will 
not wait till you just get a potato hot. I do not take any pickles; 
nor any tart; nor any cheese. I am, in short, my good lady, 
anxious to get out to take a walk this beautiful evening in this 
beautiful country ; and therefore would dine as soon as possible. 
Another day your cook shall display her powers in all manner of 
ways if she pleases ; but at present expedition is the thing required. 
Moreover, I like the place and the rooms so well , my good lady, 
that I shall certainly remain for a week, so that there will be plenty 
o/time for cook to show herself skilful." 
Mrs. Pluckrose accordingly \eHYi\m's^ri'v^\V«^\.\&^ed^ ordered 
iAe cold beef up to the ^ntlem&iv aX ont^*, wA ^^Vw^Vox^ ^^\^«a^ 
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where the coachman was taking his tea, declared that he had 
brought her a very nice gay geDtlemaD indeed. 

*'GayP' cried ihe coachman ; *'why, he did not speak a word 
all along the road till he got to the top of the hill/' 

**More 's the pity. Master Giles," replied the widow, **for 
he talks very well when he does set about it , I can tell you. He 's 
quite a gentleman, too. Let 's look at your bill , Giles, there's • 
a good creature." 

The coachman put his hand into his breast pocket, and drew 
forth a greasy pocket hook , in the heart of which was his way bill ; 
but Mrs. Pluckrose scrutinized it in vain for the stranger's name, 
and while she was in the act the maid who performed the part of 
waiter came running in for a bottle of sherry. 

If the guest drank it all , it must have been out of tumblers, 
for be had not time to pour out eleven wine glassfulls before his 
step was heard upon the stairs; and the next moment he walked 
along the passage to the door. 

''I hope the beef was tender, Sir," said Mrs. Pluckrose, 
putting out her bead. 

** As a maiden's sigh," replied her guest, with a smile, and 
out he went. 

There was a row of cropped lime trees before the door of the inn 
each as round as a counsellor's wig, and tolerably well powdered 
with dust. The space between the house and ihem was about ten 
yards , and as soon as he reached them the stranger turned and 
looked up at the board over the inn door, studying the landlady's 
name, for he wished to be able to vary the term ''good lady," 
which was the only appellation which he had hitherto been able to 
bestow upon her. She herself had been watching him from her 
parlour window, not without some remaining fears in regard to the 
syren influence of Crumps and Martins; but, to her great satis- 
faction , she saw him , instead of walking up the street , take his 
way down towards the stream , and then turn up the neat broad 
elm-shaded road that led to the church and the rectory. 

Soon disappearing from the sight of Mrs. Pluckrose, the 
stranger pursued his way at an easy pace , «Lii4 \ooV^^ m^ V^^ vcw 
iostant at the pretty IHUe village churcb , aY>ou\^\i\^\i>2o«t^^'Bi^ 
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some good old bits of Norman doors and battresses, and then 
turned an inquiring eye upon tbe rectory. 

''Yes," be said, after pausing for a moment, *Mtmnstbeso. 

Tbere is no otber bouse near. At all events I will see,'* and, 

opening the neat gate, be walked along tbe neat carriage>road 

bqrdered witb evergreens up to tbe porcb covered witb ivy and 

• China roses , and rang tbe bell. 

An old white-headed man servant appeared without making 
him wait, and tbe stranger inquired ''Am I wrong in supposing 
this the Rectory?" 

"No, Sir," replied the man; " it is tbe Rectory." 

"Then is Doctor Western at home?" demanded the stranger. 

•* Yes , Sir ," answered tbe servant , * ' but — " 

"He is at dinner, perhaps," said the visitor. 

"Oh, dear no, Sir," was the answer, with a smile, he has 
dined these three hours ; he is at tea." 

"Well, then, my good friend/' rejoined tbe stranger, will 
you let him know , witb an apology for interrupting him by so 
late a visit, that I wish much for a few moments' conversation 
with him." 

"Will you step into this room. Sir," said the man, and he 
ushered the visitor into tbe doctor's library. 

The clergyman finished tbe cup of tbe infusion of the Chinese 
herb which had been poured out for him , and then , leaving his 
sister with a young lady who was taking tea with them , be walked 
with a slow step to tbe study, where, opening the door, he 
regarded tbe stranger with his calm and thoughtful eyes — not long 
enough to make tbe glance unpleasant, but sufficiently long to 
afford the worthy doctor Chose physiognomical indications which 
be was fond of obtaining in regard to every new being of tbe same 
species as himself with whom be came in contact. Tbe result was 
in this instance highly satisfactory to him. 

" That is a fine countenance ," he said internally , " thought- 
ful and yet frank." 

*'You wished to see me, Sir, I think/' he proceeded aloud, 
"praj be seated ," and he himseU \ooW\iV& ^<&cra&\Am%^ ^xm Ot^^^ 
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]eaDing back io it, but bending forward bis head in an attitude of 
polite attention. 

''I have the honour, Dr. Western," replied the stranger, 
**of bringing you this letter from Sir Henry Scarsdale, who was 
once, I think, a pupil of yours at Oxford. If you will read it, 
you will see that I have some business to speak with you upon." 

'* Delighted to hear from my young friend," replied the old 
gentleman , his face lighting up , '* he was always a great favourite 
of mine ; and any friend of his must be always so." 

As he had spoken , he had torn open the letter, and was going 
on reading it; but something that he saw therein made him stop 
suddenly in his speech, and fix his whole attention upon the 
contents. The letter was somewhat long; and the doctor said 
nothing more till he had got to the end , except such words as 
"certainly" — "with the greatest pleasure" — "indeed!" but 
when he had concluded the perusal, he rose, held out his hand 
to the stranger, and said, "I am delighted to see you. Sir. If 
you will do me the honour of taking up your abode at my poor 
bouse , it will give me great pleasure , and any assistance I can 
afford is, of course , yours to command in any way." 

"I feel very much obliged to you, my dear Sir," replied the 
guest, "and obliged to Scarsdale for procuring me the pleasure 
of an introduction to you ; but I think it will be best to retain my 
quarters at your little inn here, where I have two comfortable 
rooms enough , and the landlady seems a good woman." 

'^ Oh ! an excellent creature ! " replied the clergyman. " Were 
you sick, you would find what a kind motherly being she is." 

"Now, my dear Sir, I will not detain you longer ," said the 
stranger, " you are at tea , I know?" 

"May I not ask you to join my little party?" said the clea^gy- 
man; "there are but my sister and a very sweet young laoy, 
whom we love almost as a child — the cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes , indeed — Miss Charlton." 

"What, the fair lady of the house upon the hill?" asked the 
visitor. 

The good doctor answered in the affirmative ^ «lM\\^%^ '^'''^'\ 
ward^ though she will soon escape from iuve\a^<&.' 
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The stranger williogly accepted the rector's iDvitation , and 
Dr. Western rose to show him the way, but paused at the door, 
and turning with a smile to his new acquaintance , said, **Ibad 
forgotten to ask the name/' 

*'0h! Edmond Morton /' replied the young gentleman , and 
the clergyman leading the way, they were soon in the drawing- 
room , where Mr. Morton was introduced first to Dr. Western's 
sister , Mrs. Evelyn , and next to Miss Charlton. Louisa had now 
expanded into the beauty of womanhood , b«t yet it was that of 
young maturity. The flower was no longer in the bud , but it was 
not full blown. She had inherited not only all her mother's 
features y but her mother's grace; the grace of high lineage, as 
well as a fine mind and lovely person; and though her dress was 
very simple, and still mourning, yet there was that look of birth 
and dignity about her, that calm repose, which may be occa- 
sionally found in all classes, but which wherever found speaks 
one character of heart and spirit. The rich waving brown hair fell 
without art into the forms that sculpture has loved to give it, and - 
in the whole cutting of the features the eye of Edmond Morion, 
and he was no mean judge , could discover scarcely one flaw. If 
there was anything, perhaps, it was a want of animation that 
struck him at first as a defect; but yet there was a deep light in 
those soft and somewhat sad eyes, which made him think that the 
whole face might become full of expression when the bosom was 
moved by any powerful emotion. However, he had seen many a 
very lovely girl before that, and was not very easily to be capti- 
vated. His was too gentlemanly a spirit, also, to examine the 
person of a lady as he would have criticised a horse ; and thus he 
was neither so much struck with Louisa's appearance at first as 
many might have been; nor did he remark all the beauty of her 
form and face till he had been some time in her company. 

On her part , Louisa paid little attention to bis appearance. 
He was a friend of Dr. Western's , and that was enough to gain 
her favourable consideration. She thought him a very good- 
looking young man also ; and, perhaps, drew some comparisons 
between the tone and carriage of the stranger and those of the 
good folks of the neighbourliood) i8L\)l[i^T\A^<&^v^^\^vi\a%<&QCthe 
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latter, but it went no further. She thought not of flirting with 
him , or attracting his attention , and for some time, while he sat 
talking with Mrs. Evelyn , entering at once , with a peculiar sort 
of bienseance into the position of a friend rather than a new ac- 
quaintance, Louisa remained silent, or only said a few words to 
Dr. Western. The good rector, however, was not pleased with 
her reserve, he was, to say sooth, somewhat proud of his fair 
ward; he thought her, in his heart, the loveliest and the best of 
girls, and his very indignation at Mrs. Charlton, for differing 
greatly with him on that point, made him anxious to have all the 
rest of the world upon his side. He was determined , therefore, 
that he would draw her out; and though Louisa was, indeed, 
somewhat sad that evening, from various unpleasant things which 
had occurred in her own house, yet, Dr. Western, who well 
knew how, soon won her to a gay smile, and then to a laugh. 
He changed the subject then , and spoke of his parish and his 
poor, and dwelt upon one or two of those scenes of distress which 
every clergyman who does his duty must witness, without being 
able to alleviate, or, at least, not much: the dying mother — 
the reprobate son — the broken-hearted parents — the anguish of 
remorse ; and as he went on , to Edward Morton's surprise , that 
calm and placid countenance which he had thought inanimate, 
showed that it could express with intense feeling every different 
emotion of the mind. She forgot herself, too , entirely ; con- 
versed eagerly and well on every topic that was brought before 
her, and poured forth the pure high feelings of a noble and 
generous heart in sympathy for sorrow or for joy. Towards Mor- 
ton himself, too, her reserve died away, and finding in him 
stores of thought and information , such as few possessed around 
her, joined with a grace and ease of demeanour which can only 
be gained by long and intimate communication with the noble 
and the high , she gave herself up to a new charm , and almost 
forgot the passing hours till the change of light warned her that 
day was coming to a close. Then , starting up , with a smile, 
she said, ** I must away, dear Mrs. Evelyn , or I shall be scolded 
by my mother for wandering so late." 

'JVajr, JbutwfsoDg, Louisa — my songl" ex\^41it,^^'^VK^^' 
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"Ob, it mast be for another night," replied Miss Charl ion 
" see , it is really growing dark." 

^* Well , we will walk with you up the Tillage ," said the recto 
*MfMr. Morton has no objection; and as we return I will gi^ 
him a full, true, and particular account of all the villagers whos 
houses we pass , that he may learn to esteem the inhabitants < 
Mallington properly." 

**0h! pray do not," replied Louisa; "you are so sevei 
upon us , dear friend , that I fear if you give him your view of oi 
faults and failings , he will run away from the place to-morro 
morning." 

**Nay, I will be just, my dear," answered Dr. Western ; an 
as soon as Louisa's shawl and bonnet were adjusted , they set oi 
upon their way. 

CHAPTER VIL 

The rector of Mallington gave his left arm to Louisa CharHoi 
and Mr. Morton walked on the other side of that fair lady ; a shad 
bad come over her face as they passed close to the churchyarc 
, and as the low cold dwellings of its silent tenants met her sigh 
It was not exactly the shade of grief, indeed, but of calm serioi 
thought. The conversation of her new acquaintance had been < 
many things — various, rich, fanciful, amusing; and, thoug 
she did not know or perceive it, the deep current that lay beneal 
the sparkling surface had tended to promote reflection , even whi 
it seemed only to excite the imagination. It had, of course, bee 
all of worldly things; but it had led the mind by a natur 
and quiet course to find the latent relations between those vei 
worldly things and the higher, the more spiritual, with whic 
they all have some mysterious connexion. Thus it was thj 
though, whenever Louisa Charlton passed within sight of her f£ 
ther's tomb a melancholy feeling of regret would steal over hei 
her thoughts were now more grave and solemn than they had bee 
for long on a similar occasion, and that she felt, with les 
buoyancy than youth is apt to know , how short a space — ho^ 
speedy a close — how unprofitable a career have all the joys aQ> 
pleasures of existence. 
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Dr. Western remarked the shadow, but be took no notice, 
and their young companion saw it also , but remained silent ; so 
that they had reached the end of the Tillage street, and were be- 
ginning to walk slowly up the hill before either of the three 
spoke. 

'*Had we not better go by the field path?" said Louisa Charl- 
ton , turning to her guardian , ^' it is so much more beautiful and 
so much quieter." 

''No, my dear child," answered the old gentleman; *'that 
would be hardly fair," and he smiled as he spoke. 

Louisa looked in his face with an inquiring glance ; and Ed- 
mond Morton went further, asking *'How do you mean^ not 
fair, my dear Sir?" 

'* Because I think it would almost amount to robbery ," replied 
the good doctor, 'Ho deprive the popple of my parish of the high 
delight they will experience in seeing you and Miss Charlton and • 
myself walking up the village together, as familiarly as if you had 
been living here for ten years. You cannot imagine , Sir , what a 
source of innocent delight this walk of ours will afford to some 
hundred of people in Mallington ; what an inexhaustible fund of 
conversation it will supply to persons who have nothing else on 
earth to talk about; what a diversion it will effect, as you soldiers 
call it, in favour of poor Mrs. Pilkin, who took a Sunday walk 
the other day with a gay bachelor , whose banns with her fair self I 
have to publish for the first time on Sunday next -^ but the people 
know nothing of that — and how you and I and Louisa , without 
cmr own consciousness or any effort on our part, but merely that 
of walking up this hill instead of going by the fields , will enliven 
every tea-table this night — will afford zest and interest to the 
cold chicken and slice of ham , even if we do not make Miss Mar- 
tin revoke or Mr. Crump misdeal." 

Both Louisa and Mr. Morton smiled , and the latter inquired 
**Is it really such a gossiping little place?" 

*'Just in proportion to its idleness," answered Dr. Western 
in a graver tone , '^as, indeed, is always the case. Being a place 
of no trade, and, I might almost say , nosoml^^ VXi^"^^^^^^^^ 
one half oftbeir time have nothing to do bul comm^vA oiii ^^vt 
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.aet; and, although she did think ft strange that Mr. Charlton 
ihould have so strictly tied his daughter's hands in regard to her 
marriage , she still determined to show herself devoted to Louisa, 
observing once more *^No one can tell what may happen." She 
had , indeed , taken care at the same time to give no just cause of 
offence to iair Mrs.. Charlton, but was quite as ready at all times 
to do everything she could to forward that lady's views as she had 
been from the first. Mrs. Charlton , indeed, saw through her-— 
yes, through and through her, reader. She was not merely 
diaphanous , but quite transparent to the eyes of Mrs. Charlton ; 
and yet that worthy lady was not at all inclined to let Mrs. Windsor 
see that she bore any ill will towards her for courting Louisa , even 
if she did feel annoyed at it, which I do not pretend to say she did 
not. Mrs. Charlton and Mrs. Windsor had known each other for 
many years. Mrs. Windsor had served Mrs. Charlton very well 
and very faithfully, as has been shown; and Mrs. Charlton had 
every inclination to pass over any little faults , but not from grati- 
tude; for if Mrs. Charlton could have strangled Mrs. Windsor 
with her own hands, and nothing more said about it, who couk 
tell if she would not have done it? 

As the respectable abigail now passed by Dr. Western ar 
Louisa , she paused , half turned round , and dropped a low cu' 
sey, then resumed her quick pace again, and reached the hoT 
some time before them. As soon as she had entered the do( 
instead of betaking herself to the housekeeper's room , as 
usually did in ordinary circumstances, she inquired of one 0/ 
footmen whether her mistress was alone in the drawing-room; 
finding that such was the case, she walked straight up th 
without taking off bonnet or shawl. 

'^Whatisit, Windsor?'* demanded the lady, as soon 
appeared, speaking in a querulous tone, and putting a p' 
which she had been writing into the inkstand. 

*^Why, Ma'am, I thought I would just tell yon tb 
Charlton is coming back," replied Mrs. Windsor. 

*' Well, I suppose she is," answered her mistress, stil' 
"it 18 time she should, for U is ^etUn^ quite dark, I r 
see to write." 
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'*Yes, Ma'am," rejoined the housekeeper; ''bat there is a 
gentleman with her as well as Dr. Western , and I thought yon 
might like to know." 

** A gentleman!" said Mrs. Charlton, with a greater degree 
of interest; '* what sort of a gentleman, Windsor?" 

*'Toucansee him, Ma'am, from the window," replied Mrs. - 
Windsor: **he 's a fine looking young man, who came down by 
the coach to-night, I heard, and has put up at the inn; and he 
took the two rooms there for a fortnight, and then went to Dr. 
Western's direct." 

By this time Mrs. Charlton reached a western window which 
looked down the hill , and was gazing stedfastly upon the group 
which was slowly walking up. The remaining light fell full upon 
them , and she could see them pause , and look round over the 
scene below , and the high old trees of the park on the opposite 
side of the valley, and the sunset glow of the sky above; and she 
remarked that the stranger pointed with his hand , and seemed to 
make some inquiry, and that when they came forward again 
Louisa's fair face was raised towards him with a bright warm smile 
upon her lips. 

Mrs. Charlton smiled too ; but it was not with a very pleasant, 
though with a pleased expression. It seemed as if she said to 
herself, ''That will do," but yet as if that which was to be done 
was not very full of human charities. *' Go down , Windsor," 
she said , '* and tell Edward when Dr. Western comes to beg him 
to walk in , for I wish to speak with him — and the young gen- 
tleman who is with him, of course. And hark ye, Windsor, I 
wish you would find out who he is, and all about him; for, of 
course , I am very willing to show attention to any one who visits 
Mallington — and yet, of course, I must be careful of whom I 
, bring into Miss Charlton's company — but, of course, I must 
wish Mr. Latimer to have some more and some better society than 
he finds here — and of course — but run down Windsor , and tell 
Edward what I have said , for they are coming near." 

Mrs. Windsor hurried away with a grave face to do as she was 
bid, but her grave face only lasted to the b^icVc^l ^<^^q^^ ^ vfi^^ 
then she majrwared to herself * ' As if I did noV Vnor^iT* 

TA^ Step-Mother, /. ^ 
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The footmaD received his instractions ia terms that he was wel 
disciplined to QoderstaDd, aod the next minute the great bell rang 
-He walked with slow and stately step to the door, and havini 
opened it drew back to let Miss Charlton pass, but as she shoo! 
hands with Dr. Western , and wished the stranger good night, Un 
man stepped forward again and said, **My mistress , Sir, told m 
to say if you came that she wished to speak with you for one mo 
ment if you would have the kindness to walk up." 

**I will wait for you here, my dear Sir,'' said Mr. Morton 
but Louisa , with colour slightly rising in her cheek — for she dii 
not always know how her fair step-mother would view her proceed 
ings — interposed, exclaimed, **0h, no; pray come in. Mi 
Morton ; Mrs. Charlton will be very happy to see you^ I am sure. 

** Perhaps" — replied the visitor, but before he could conclud 
his sentence the rector kindly laid his hand on his arm , saying 
**Nay, come in, my young friend ; if Mrs. Charlton has any matte 
of business to speak of, we can find another room in this housi 
It is not like my little rectory, and there are plenty of counc' 
chambers." 

Edmond Morton could only bow, and follow whither the doct 
and Louisa led; and in a moment after he was formally introduc 
to Mrs. Charlton. The fair widow was all smiles and graciousne 
though , to say sooth , some part of her youthful grace had fl 
for she had become rather fuller in her proportions than was a! 
gether consistent with exact symmetry. As she was not a very 
woman, the difference of the breadth in relation to the length 
compared with what she had been, when she changed fromLat 
to Charlton , was not to her advantage — in personal appear; 
at least — and yet she was a very pretty woman , ires bien 
servSe, as our French neighbours term it ; fair, smooth-ski 
delicate-featured, with nothing that could indicate a year 
than forty, or anything else than the sweetest possible dispo 
the most placable and considerate mind* She was delightec' 
Dr. Western ; she was charmed to receive Mr. Morton ; s 
tenderly affectionate to dear Louisa. She was the pink ( 
mothers t and the pleasantest of friends. All that she ha 
to the rector waa that she bad foT ibe \m« ^^t^Tixk^Xvvt yd\< 
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going to Cheltenhanr, in conseqaence of letters that she had re- 
ceived that morning; and although Dr. Western had never heard 
of her purpose , he expressed himself very well satisfied that she 
had abandoned it; saying that he was not fond of Cheltenham, 
especially in what is termed the season ; he thought it a bad place 
for young men and a worse place for young women. 

Mrs. Charlton smiled sweetly, a^nd accused him of being too 
severe in his notions; and then, turning to Mr. Morton , she in- 
quired if he did not admire their quiet little rustic village, so beau- 
tifully situated amongst its woods and fields. 

'*I have really seen very little of it as yet, Madam," replied 
the young gentleman , *' having been here but a few hours ; but as 
I am a great lover of the beauties of nature , I have no doubt that 
I shall find enough to admire." 

Mrs. Charlton was delighted that he was a lover of the beauties 
of nature; and declared that they would show him plenty of the 
sweetest scenery in the world ; and appealed to Dr. Western whe- 
ther they would not. She must positively , she said , make a party 
to take him to the waterfall up the glen, and insisted that he should 
notventure to visit it without her presence, and she ended by asking 
the rector, and his friend , and Mrs. Evelyn to dinner the next day 
at an early hour, that they might take a walk before tea. 

^^Hang it!" thought the worthy clergyman, ^*the widow is 
looking for a third husband already." But he did her great in- 
justiee. Mrs. Charlton was no longer Mrs. Latimer, and though 
she always had her objects, they were very different from what they 
had* been, and from what Dr. Western imagined. For himself, 
he accepted her invitation ; but declined for Mrs. Evelyn , who 
never went out to dinner , as Mrs. Charlton well knew ; and Mr. 
Morton promising to accompany him, the two gentlemen took their 
leave just as the lady asked Louisa to ring for lights. 

'^ Well, my dear Sir, what do you think of my fair neighbour," 
asked the clergyman , when they were fairly out of the house, 
*^having seen her yourself, you will need no explanation." 

<' I think not," replied Ed mond Morton, drily. '* May I ask, 
my dear Sir, if she is really that sweet girl's movVi^tl" 

" You think yoa see signs of a diffeteal xat^ — ^^'l'' stk\^^^' 
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Western, with a smile. **yery different, indeed, I can ass 
yon. I never saw Louisa's mother; but from all I have heard, 
was very like her daughter , both in person and mind . I need 
tell you that Mrs. Charlton is not. Nevertheless, she is a very g 
and respectable woman." 

'*A very artificial one^ I should think/' replied Edmond IM 
ton; '*shouIdIbe wrong, my dear doctor, if I said a very ar 
one?" 

*^Nay, nay," cried the rector, **that is a somewhat harsh te 
She seems worldly , it must be confessed , and so far I believe 
have judged right, though how you have formed your opinion ii 
short a time I cannot tell. It took me longer to form mine." 

**I have been all my life accustomed to observe small trai 
replied his companion , '* and have seldom found their indicati 
fallacious. I know , indeed , that they may be so used also , 
the habit of remarking them begets in us a particular sort of va 
in our own penetration , which makes us unwilling to admit 
we are deceived when we really are so. Therefore I never al 
myself to act from the impressions first received , till they 
confirmed by further observation. Yet I think I cannot be mista 
in my estimate of either of the ladies we have just left." 

''And what of Louisa, then?" asked Dr. Western. 

''Hardly fair, my dear Sir," rejoined his companion; " 
is wonderfully beautiful when she is animated. But I she 
think that she was a flower that required very tender usage; 
that she has not had it always." 

" Yet she is of a firm and high mind ," answered the clergyi 
eagerly ; "I know not any one in whom such gentleness is blen 
with such a strong sense of what is right." 

"I am sure it is," replied Morton ; " in truth, my dear doc 
hers is a neighbourhood of which one may well be afraid." 

"You know she is an heiress, and her fortune very lar{ 
said Dr. Western in a peculiar tone. 

"I have heard so this evening," replied the young gentlem 

"but I once heard a very noble and amiable friend declare th 

it rained heiresses he would %o out with an umbrella ; and 1 1 

aiways been very much of \i\s '^wj ol ^vcJs:vQ%r Twsi x^ 
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laughed, bm Mr. Morton, changing the snbject, reminded him 
that lie was to give him a sight of some papers; and they both 
quickened their pace towards the rectory. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

T&B Misses Martin had discovered all about it; the Misses 
Martin had settled it all in their own minds — they were mighty 
minds for settling other people's affairs; but when Mrs. Windsor, 
on the following morning , walked into their shop , as she called 
it, *' promiscuously/' to buy a piece of narrow tape — thinking 
that if there were in all Mallington any person or persons who 
could gather the whole particulars of Mr. Morton's history , the 
Misses Martin mtist be the people — they proved obdurately silent, 
notwithstanding every hint and question she could devise. Had 
she asked no questions, had she given no hints of a wish to discover 
more of Mr. Morton , the Misses Martin might very possibly — 
from a desire to hear what that gentleman had been doing at Mall- 
ington House — have proved communicative themselves ; but as 
soon as the two ladies perceived that Mrs. Windsor was on the 
search for information, they resolved not to give it; for there was 
war between Mrs. Charlton and the Misses Martin — civil war it 
might, indeed, be called, for it was more real than apparent, 
and conducted with all politeness. Mrs. Charlton had triumphed 
over the Misses Martin — she had married the rich widower — 
she had surrounded herself with wealth and splendour — she had 
been raised into the first position in the society of the neighbour- 
hood , in spite of all the Misses Martins inuendos and slanders — 
and she had set up a rival in a shop , which had soon consigned 
theirs , if not to total decay , to the solitary and solemn declension 
of faded prints and soiled linens and articles of all kinds, excellent 
in themselves, but not attractive to the eye. These were things 
not to be forgotten by the Misses Martin, and, as I have said, 
they remained obdurately silent, although they had settled the 
whole affairs of Mr. Edmond Morton an hour or more before Mrs. 
Windsor appeared. 

Bat Mrs, Windsor was a skilful genen\, Mid> \i^^\i^-^«^- 
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ceived manoeatre, she turned their flank. There was a neighbonr 
of the Misses Martin jnst three doors off. He was a bookseller 
and stationer, well to do in the world — an elderlj bachelor, a 
very respectable man. He differed from the church of England in 
several of his religious notions, and occasionally preached his 
own doctrines himself to a select congregation ; but, nevertheless, 
he was just the sort of man to be very high in the esteem of the 
Misses Martin, who, though they belonged to the church of 
England , had no objection to marry any one — only nobody asked 
them. But Mr. Sowerby was, as I have said, a bachelor, and 
he was fond of news; so that Mrs. Windsor, remembering well 
that the Misses Martin were in the habit, one or the other, of 
running into Mr. Sowerby's shop eight-and-forty times each day 
— that is to say once every quarter of an hour while it was open — 
conceived that ere the period of her visit they must, by an inevita- 
ble necessity, have told that gentleman all that they had gathered 
of Mr. Morton. The moment, therefore, that the tape was bought 
and paid for, she turned her steps to Mr. Sowerby's, and asked 
for some note paper. The worthy master of the shop was delighted 
to see her, and began at once by telling her that it was a pleasant 
day, but warm, very warm. As Mrs. Windsor had discovered 
this interesting fact before, she assented without any long con- 
sideration , and then went on to say that the night before had been 
very warm likewise , to which Mr. Sowerby agreed ; but then Mrs. 
Windsor proceeded to relate how warm she had found it as she 
walked up from the bottom of the hill, and ended **I declare I 
thought I should have dropped just as I was passing Miss Charlton 
and the young gentleman she brought up with her from the rec- 
tory.** 

** Well now ," cried Mr. Sowerby , "that is just what I wanted 
to speak to you about, Mrs. Windsor. It is very odd you should 
mention it, isn't it? Let me shut the door,'* and, stretching 
over the counter, he pushed it to. 

**Well," he said in continuation , ''I saw Miss Charlton and 

the young gentleman and Dr. Western go up the village together, 

fori was standing at my door, andl'voiid^x^d^hQ he could be— 

ibejouDg man I mean ; but ^Yien 1 loxm^ ^wx "^V^ ^^ ^^ «!^\^ 
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about him, I said to myself, says I, *that is no bird for Miss 
Charlton's money, and if Mrs. Windsor should chance to look in 
I '11 just give her a hint — it is but kind and neighbourly/" 

** I 'm very much obliged indeed, Mr. Sowerby," replied the 
housekeeper; *'I did not much like the look of him myself, and 
I said when I saw him, *he seems but a half-and-half sort of 
a gentleman after all,' but then I could not say anything to my 
mistress because I had got nothing to go upon." 

''Well, then, I '11 tell you all about it," said Mr. Sowerby. 
"He 's no more than an artist, take my word for it, Mrs. 
Windsor — and you know my word is good for a thousand pounds 
at any time — take my word for it he is no more than an artist, 
going about the country sketching." 

''But how did you find it out?" asked Mrs. Windsor ; "I know 
yon are a shrewd one , Mr. Sowerby — not easy to take you in." 

Mr. Sowerby laughed and shook his head with a look as wise 
as that of the Athenian fowl , saying , " No , no ; but I '11 tell you 
all about it. Last night when the boy brought in my beer for sup- 
per from the Bagpipes, I asked him what was the name of the 
gentleman who had come by the coach. He could not tell a word 
about it, only that boots said there was E. M. marked upon his 
umbrella. Well, I could make nothing of that; but I told the 
boy to find out and let me know, and I gave him a penny for 
himself, Mrs. Windsor; so this morning — for gold is the key to 
everything, Mrs. Windsor, gold is the key to everything — he 
brought me word that the gentleman's name is Edmond Morton, 
for a letter had come for him by post. Well , that was something 
gained , but I could get no farther , till just about an hour ago in 
comes Mathilda Martin — and you know how she talks. Well she 
did run on enough to deafen one; but she told me that their girl, 
going across the park to carry a gown piece that the old house- 
keeper at the hall had bought yesterday, saw this Mr. Morton in 
the park as early as seven o'clock this morning ; and that when she 
came back, about half an hour after, she chanced upon him again 
sitting under a tree , with a large book on his knee , drawing 
away as hard as he could draw — taking a pklut^ ^ Sxl WX ^ ^\^^ 
old place. 
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**But many a gentleman draws now-a-days /' answered the 
housekeeper ; ' 'our young lady draws quite beautifid — you woald 
almost think they were real houses and trees." 

"Well you shall hear — you shall hear, Mrs. Windsor," 
continued the stationer, nodding his head with the solemnity of 
Jove, though the curls of his wig shed no ambrosial odours 
around, ''As soon as I heard what Mathilda Martin told me, 
says I , ' Oh , ho ! Edward Morton ! I think I have heard that 
name before ,' and reaching up there to the shelf just behind yon, 
Mrs. Windsor , I took down that long book — no , not that one— 
the one with the blue back, gilt, and lettered — and there I 
saw — just look into the title — ' Sketches in England and Wales, 
by Thomas Morton , R. A.' Well , you know what a giddy thing 
Mathilda Martin is , and she immediately fancied that this youog 
man must be the very Thomas Morton , R. A. , and that the boy 
must have made a mistake about the first name. 'But,' says I, 
* look at the date , Miss Mathilda ;' and there it stood, sure enough, 
twenty years ago. Now this young man can't be more than five- 
and twenty , I should think ; and it is not likely he should publish 
sketches in England and Wales when he was five years old , unless 
he were a phenomenon. ' No , no , Miss Martin ,' I says , ' he is 
that old Morton's son — he had a son , I know , and his name was 
Edward , I am very sure ; so you see he is following his father's 
trade , but I should not think he will make so good a hand of it.' " 

"You are quite right, Mr. Sowerby," replied Mrs. Windsor; 
"and I will tell Mrs. Charlton all about it, and how you found it 
out, for I think it is very clever;" and after a little more gossift 
Mrs. Windsor left the shop with a well-pleased smile, saying to 
herself, "This will be quite the thing, I fancy." 

As soon as she reached Mallington House she sought her 
mistress, who was in her dressing-room, and reported progress. 
Mrs. Charlton smiled likewise, and drew in her eyes a little; but 
the next moment she looked grave, and said, "It must be all 
nonsense, Windsor. 1 do not believe a word of it. Pray tell the 
people that I think it is all nonsense." 

"I will, Ma'am," replied Mrs. Windsor^ and was going; 
but her mistress called her back , and aidd^d^ " ^«ke further i»- 
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qDiries, Windsor, but more quietly, yon understand — I wish 
to hear about it , but without seeming to know." 

*^ Very well , Ma'am " replied Mrs. Windsor ; and she fulfilled 
her lady's orders with due discretion , discovering further confir- 
mation of Mr. Sowerby's views. But, to the surprise of all 
Mallington , the more strong became the presumption that Mr. 
Morton was an artist the more marked became Mrs. Charlton's 
attentions towards him ; and Dr. Western observed , with some 
wonder, that both that evening, during dinner and afterwards, 
and on an excursion planned by the lady next day , Mrs. Charlton 
threw Louisa almost entirely upon Mr. Morton , while she endea- 
voured to monopolize the rector to himself, so that he mentally 
Snqpiired *'Hang it, the good lady can't want to marry me, surely?" 
But Mrs. Windsor knew her mistress better, and watched the 
game that was playing with some interest. 

Mr. Morton did not understand it at all, but found it, as far 
as it went , not at all unpleasant. With a lovely girl upon his arm, 
in that very sweet stage of acquaintanceship when first impressions 
of esteem are warming into intimacy , where each with the other is 
like an intelligent traveller wandering through a fresh country, and 
discovering new beauties at every step, where conversation is 
neither oppressed by deep feelings , nor restrained by strangeness, 
but all the doors of thought are open^ and the heart itself every 
now and then peeps out to see the sunny world without — it is a 
pleasant thing — a very pleasant thing indeed, to walk through fair 
scenes with a fair being like Louisa Charlton, and to listen to a 
sweet musical voice, and to read a world of fairytales in bright young 
eyes , all the brighter for friendly words and kind companionship. 
Very pleasant indeed. But, perhaps, the reader may ask if it is not 
somewhat dangerous, too; lean butanswer, **That is as it may be." 

CHAPTER IX. 

In the early morning — and how sweet early morning is, let 
the\ired citizen say, who, after long monthsofweary toilin the 
money- getting places of the world, escapes for a short time to 
taste better pleasures amidst the works of the alQi\%\iVi «s^V2i!\ftR.\. — 



lo theetfijflMniiBf of a saminei^s day, with the dew sti 
the grass, and the light wind destined to die away , like y 
graces, in the sun's meridian light, Edmond Morton wall 
of the little ino at which he had taken up his abode , and 1 
steps orer the bridge to the fine old park which I have not 
the commencement of this work. 

The maids of the inn were just up, and busy, in m 
cari-papers and unwashed faces, setting rooms to rights ; ai 
the boots himself — the most matotinal of all bipeds, 
ChantideCT — was not by any means sufficiently awakenc 
as brisk and active as at all ordinary hours he showed h 
Mrs. Pluckrose was still — I should say in the arms of Moi 
were there not something indecorous in the figure — but 
asleep ; and walking out, with clothes that had been brusl 
boots that had been blacked the night before , Mr. Morton \ 
trouble to, and attracted little attention from, anyone. 
old stone bridge of three irregular arches — \etj irregular 
they were, for each differed from the other in point of si 
well as size — he paused and gazed for a minute or two i 
stream, on the bosom of which numerous dab-chicks am 
hens were swimming about , undoubtedly thinking that r 
with a gun would fee! inclined to annoy them so early 
morning. They might have found themselves mistake 
certainly in regard to Edmond Morton they were in the rig 
he did not feel disposed to do them any harm ; and they ap 
to understand it well ; for as he looked over the parapet u 
water, though they turned up towards him the shrewd in' 
eye, they did not hurry off to their sedgy lurking places , 
would have done at a later hour^ nor dive down in eager 1 
escape the anticipated shot. He was not bloodily di: 
indeed ; and yet there was a stout old trout, who had escape 
perils, and grown to aldermanic bulk, to hang, head 
stream, at the tail of a pleasant ripple, that did move a 
his bosom the tiger that is more or less in the hearts of a 
He thought it would be a pleasant thing on a fine May mor 
Jbiiog that fellow to. the landluf^-place; but neither rod i 
Add he with him at the moment , end e^cnVlV^X^^^t ^^^^^ 
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somewhat late in the year to trifle with tronts, so that the tyrant of 
the stream would have been safe. 

Now heaven only knows what connexion there was between the 
sight of that treat and so different a being as Louisa Charlton. 
The mind rarely jumps, however, though it runs up many a ladder 
with surprising swiftness; and there are general links — or, to 
pursue the metaphor, steps of association — between each thought 
that presents itself and another ; and therefore undoubtedly — 
whether it was that he thought it would be agreeable to withdraw 
that fair girl from all that surrounded her, and carry her away with 
him, as he had proposed to do with the trout; or whether angling 
for a pretty wife was a sport he found pleasure in ; or whether 
anything else in the wide expanse of possibility linked the two 
together, — certain it is that the next thought which presented 
itself to his imagination was Louisa Charlton. It served him all 
across the bridge, and up to the park gates, which lay at the end 
of a short avenue , of not more than two hundred yards in length. 
But there, just as he was about to pull the cucumber shaped 
handle of an old bell that hung beside the wrought-iron trellis 
work, he paused and looked at the windows of the lodge, saying to 
himself *' It is needless to rouse the good old dame before her hour." 

The dimity curtains were closely drawn across the lattice ; and 
taking that indication in good part , he walked back to the bridge 
again, and gazed once more into the stream. The'trout was still 
there, just where he left it; but Morton did not see it at all, for 
he had now got something else to think of; and he went on with 
Louisa Charlton very pleasantly , as if he were taking a sunny walk 
with her through the fairy land of fancy. 

In about ten minutes he turned round his head towards *the 
gates, and saw the old dame who kept the lodge open the casement 
and hook it back — her summer morning's first task — and 
sauntering gently on ^ he now rang the bell. 

''Oh! is it you, Sir?" said the good lady, who had seen him 
there more than once before , putting out her head ; ^* I will come 
in a minute; " and after she had fastened her gown and put on her 
pockets, in the same fashion that her mother ^ot« \.Vv^tsl — ^\A 
she wMs da old woman — she came to the ^aUs aii^uts\^OiA.^^«^ 



with a curtsey , saying as she did so '* The other gate np the stream 
is always opea — ay , and must be so, for some one broke the lock 
off — a miscbicTous young rogue he must ha^e been — and ever 
since my lord's death the bailiff says he has no orders." 

'* And pray who is your lord now, my good lady?" asked Mr. 
Morton. 

*'Ay, Sir, that is hard to say," answered Dame Withertoo ; 
'* an old gentleman , I have heard tell , of the name of Wilmot — 
a parson , it seems , and very fond of money." 

*'He ought to spend some here to put the house in better 
order ," answered Morton. *^ It is truly a pity to see so fine a place 
as this might be , if well kept up , falling into decay." 

'*Ay, that it is, indeed," answered the old woman with a 
sigh. ' 'I remember it quite a different thing ; but even Edmonds, 
the park-keeper, is falling out of heart. He can't get the work- 
people paid , and is obliged to discharge them , poor man ; though 
it breaks his heart to see the gravel walks getting weedy , and the 
trees all straggling , and the people stealing the game. But he 
cannot pay men himself — that is impossible. It is bad enough 
for him, with a family, to live here without his own wages; and 
work night and day for people that don't say ^ Thank you.'" 

** Quite enough, indeed, and too much, I should suppose," 
replied Mr. Morton ,* *^ but I suppose this Edmonds is fond of the 
place." 

*^Ay, that he is," answered Dame Witherton, 'Mtis all his 
delight , Sir — his hobby, as Dr. Western calls it — and he could 
not go away for his very life. Why, I remember him — Lord bless 
you , Sir — a little curly-headed boy , bom in that very cottage 
where he now lives , for his father , poor Tim Edmonds , was park- 
keeper before him." 

^*And where does he live, my good dame?" asked the visitor 
at Mallington. 

'* Bless you. Sir — why, don't you know?" exclaimed the 

lady of the lodge, asifeveryonewho had twice entered the gates 

of the park was bound to be as well aware of all the secrets hid in 

its recesses as herself. ** Wh^ » ^ou Yiw^ ^^«ii Wisx^^^vv^XsMosfe 
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just hidden from the hall by the tall trees in front. That 's where 
John Edmonds lives." 

*'I win walk up and see him /' answered Morton. '^ I want to 
have a ramble all over the park from one end to the other." 

^*Then he is just the man to show it you," rejoined the old lady; 
''for there is not a rabbit has a burrow in the place but he knows 
all the ins and outs of it." 

Fully relying npon the accuracy of her statements , Edmond 
Morton walked on to seek out the house of the park-keeper, which 
he was not long in accomplishing, for, to say the truth, he had 
not dealt fairly with the good old woman , having clearly under- 
stood before the conversation began , which was the dwelling of 
John Edmonds; but, having a sort of cynical belief that there is 
nothing so pleasant to ** withered eld" as to tell a story its own 
way, he had let her go on — nay, had encouraged her so to do, 
without giving a hint of the stores of information he possessed. ' 
Those stores were , indeed , derived from no occult sciences which 
he possessed , nor from secret communications with any one ; but 
having wandered about the park some days before, he had remarked 
a nice-looking tidy house, amongst the trees, out of sight of the 
windows of the hall , and had said to himself, **That must be the 
park-keeper's , I suppose." 

Thither, however, he now bent his steps, and at the end of 
about a quarter of an hour, perceived the lodge amongst the trees. 
Everything was neat about it ; and the evidences of man's careful 
spirit gave the place a cheerful look, though it was actually some- 
what decayed , and one of the chimneys had a strong ioclination to 
fall. The door had no bell , but as Morton had a very great disin- 
clination to intrude upon any one , high or low , he knocked b^fora 
he entered. A voice said ** Come in ," and accordingly Mr. Mor- 
ton did as he was bid. 

The interior presented a scene somewhat difficult to describe; 
for it had so many relations with antecedents , to the feelings of 
those who bore a part in it, that all its interest lay in things that 
were gone. Abstracted from those, it was but the house of an 
English peasant, at meal time — one not ill to do ^ eithftf « l^t «. 
round oaken table, ia the midst of a low-toot^^'Cbiv^-x^^'t^ 
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chamber, which bad five pots of flowers in each small-paned case- 
ment , were seated John Edmonds , his wife , a son of about ten 
years old, and a daughter of somewhat more than double that term. 
There had been three children between the two; but the sicknesses 
of childhood had reduced them to that number; and those that 
were lost had stored memory with regrets which rendered those 
that remained doubly dear to the park-keeper and his wife. 

Edmonds himselfwas still a hale, well-looking, stout man of 
fifty, long limbed and active, clothed in a green coat, somewhat 
the worse for wear, with yellow buttons adorned with a rusty foi, 
corduroy breeches, and leathern gaiters up to his knees. A 
checked handkerchief was round his neck, quite clean, like the 
collar of his shirt, but with a hole in the corner. There were other 
holes not shown ; but the time had been , not long ago , when he 
would not have worn a handkerchief with a hole in it on any ac- 
count. His countenance was somewhat moody and irritable, 
neither by feature nor by habitual expression , but by temporary 
causes ; but as he saw a stranger it instantly cleared. His wife was 
a plainly but very neatly dressed woman, about three years younger 
than himself, with considerable traces still remaining of beaaty» 
worn away by daily toil and constant exposure to sun and wind. 
The boy was a stout, rosy urchin, very like his father, with a 
merry round face, black eyes, and curly hair. The daughter was 
one of those sweet flowers sometimes seen in cottage windows, 
which instantly make one think that they ought to have some better 
shelter against the wintry wind and burning sun. Her features 
were fine and delicate ; her hair beautiful , and shining like new- 
spun silk; her eyes full of tender and confiding light; her com- 
plexion warm yet soft ; and her form full both of youthful grace 
and womanly contour. Small hands, small feet, small lips, aU 
were as symmetrical as if the blood of whole races of patricians had 
flowed in her veins ; and the beautiful shape of her neck and throat, 
the fine setting on of the head, with the few natural curls that escaped 
from where the hair was turned up , gave a classical look to hei 
bust, which might well call the eye of the connoisseur to admire, 
SDd wonder how such loveliness foundshelter in anEnglish cottage* 
Her dress was very plain, ande^eu co«i%«^ YsvaXw^^vyldAan 
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The time had been vhen it had been a matter of fatherly vanity or 
love, to deck that fair form in garments more becoming; but that 
time had passed , and Lucy Edmonds did not give them a sigh. 
Her father did , however. 

The fare before them was plain but good , and though it had 
once been better, none of them cared much about that; but two or 
three of the lozenges in the casement had been broken , and were 
filled up with paper neatly cut and pasted in , and that was a sad 
eye-sore to the park-keeper. In other days he would have paid the 
replacing of the missing glass from his own pocket, if his lord had 
not done it; but now he could not afford the expense, and he felt 
the want of neatness bitterly. At that moment he felt it more than 
ever, when he fieheld a stranger. So long as no eyes but his own 
saw it, he could away with it, though he often looked at the broken 
panes with a rueful countenance; but that another eye should 
mark them grieved him , and he had recourse to a little artifice to 
hide them as much as possible. 

No sooner did he perceive who it was that entered than , rising, 
he gave the young gentleman '*Good morning," and taking a 
bundle from a chair, which he placed for his visitor with its back 
to the lattice , he laid the bundle on the window sill , and returned 
to his seat. His wiAe understood well enough what it all meant, 
and while Morton seated himself frankly, and entered into conver- 
sation with her husband , she rose quietly and arranged the things 
Id the window better than Edmonds had done in his haste, putting 
a large geranium, with broad round leaves, a little on one side, so 
as to cover entirely one of the two patches , while the bundle hid 
the other. 

" Good morning, Mr. Edmonds,"' said Morton, in reply to the 
park-keeper's salutation. '* I beg your pardon for breaking in upon 
yoa at this hour, but I am fond of an early walk, and — " 

'^Don't mention it. Sir,'' said Edmonds, interrupting him, 
bat not rudely; ** very happy to see you. Is there anything I can 
do for you, Sir? I have seen you taking your walk before now, and 
looking about. I am always glad to see any one that takes notice 
of the park; it was a mighty pretty place once^ but it Is ^<&Ui^%«. 
little onto/ order no w, for want of hands.'* 
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*tW*:y, I wish, wi:h ^j jur pttinissioo, to walk all oyer it," 
answered ton, '^and should feel very much obliged if yon 
would accompany me. I do not know whether you are aware that 
there is some talk of the place being sold , and a friend of oiine is 
thinking of buying it." 

This was evidently news to poor Edmonds ; and though;, for a 
moment, a good many visions of a nice family purchasing the hall, 
and of the park being put into good order again , and of all the 
gravel walks being in trim array, and of the lady's walk being rolled 
out twice a-week, and of himself being retained as head park- 
keeper , came before his eyes ; yet he did not feel altogether so 
comfortable as he ought to have been, for there is more of the spirit 
of clanship in all faithful servants than we know of, and there was 
something in the idea of Mallingtou Hall being sold out of the 
family of Mallington that grated harshly upon his mind. 

'*I did not know that it could be sold, Sir," he answered, ^^ but 
I have seen so many things 1 never thought to see, that this does 
not surprise me. However, Sir, I am quite ready to walk with 
you this moment." 

*^No, no, finish your breakfast, Mr. Edmonds," replied 
Morton; **do not let me disturb you. 1 am in no hurry," and 
entering into conversation first with one and then with another, in 
a kindly tone, frank, but not too familiar, cheerful, but not jocular, 
the young gentleman was soon upon good terms with the whole 
family. He even took a slice of brown bread, just to keep the good 
man in countenance while he concluded his meal , and munched 
away heartily with the rest. 

In about five minutes, Edmonds and his visitor were upon their 
feet, and walking out into the park. Up one alley and down another 
the young gentleman was led , round the walks , across the lee; 
and lawns, through the wilderness — not the least afraid of wettin 
his feet — to the obelisk on the hill behind the house. 

Much to the satisfaction of the park-keeper, Mr. Morton ol 
served everything with the eye of taste, admired the natural beaati 
of the place , and again and again expressed his regret at seeinf 
running wild. At first his companion was well pleased to hear ' 
lamentaUoBS over the negleel', Yrol «& ^^t\A\i te^eated th 
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sereral times, he felt as if there y^are some cove oroach to 
himself in his words, aod he replied "Well, Sir, it is a pity, 
surely — a very great pity ; but I cannot help it. In my lord's time 
I had seven pair of hands under roe in this park , besides the three 
game-keepers who lived outside , and who used to do a turn now 
and then in the spring and summer ; but now there is not a soul to 
help me, and I myself have no call to do anything, for I am no 
man's servant now ; only I can't bear to see it all going to ruin , so 
wherever it seems most needed I work away. But I can't keep 
things right altogether any how , all by myself." 

*'Xhat is quite impossible," said the young gentleman ; ** but 
yet it is a terrible pity, indeed, to see so much pains and labour, 
and so much good taste, as have been employed upon the place 
altogether thrown away and lost for want of attention. Why, 
whoever buys the properly, if it go on at this rate, will have to 
spend many hundreds of pounds to put it right again." 

•*That he will. Sir," answered Edmonds. "Before six 
months be over it will be quite a wilderness; for I must look out 
for something to do myself. Here, my lord has been dead a good 
bit more than a year, and I have had but one month's wages from 
that time. I cannot go on so , Sir. All my earnings are going 
fost enough , I can tell you." 

"Well!" exclaimed Morton, as if in a sudden fit of en- 
thusiasm , ** I declare I will not see it fall into such a state. I will 
tell you what , Edmonds — I will lend a hand." 

**You, Sir!" cried the park-keeper, looking at him with a 
smile. "Lord bless you , you could do little enough. Not that 1 
mean to say you are not a strong man , very ; for you are just the 
sort of made person who would get through a good deal, but you 
have never been used to such sort of work , I '11 warrant." 

The young gentleman laughed merrily. "No, no; you mistake 
me, Edmonds," he said. "I am not going to take your place 
over your head. I should have said I will lend the money, not 
lend a hand. Then , if my friend does not buy the place , why I 
suppose I must have it myself — that 's all." 

"Ay, Sir; I thought there was something of Ui^l " t«^\\^^ 
JBdmonds^ shrewdly, " Gentlemen do nol come do^u Vi Vi^ ^ 

TA^ Sttp-3Iother. J. ^ 
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places for other people, unless they be auctioneers, and such like. 
Well } I am glad , if it must go , that a gentleman should have it, 
who seems to like it and value it , and cares about such things." 

** But remember, Edmonds," said the young gentleman, put' 
ting his finger on his lips , ** not a word about this to a living soul, 
unless it be good Dr. Western — not to your wife or daughter, 
even ; for the matter is not yet quite settled. But now to business, 
Edmonds ," and he took out a pocket-book. ' * You must get four 
or five hands — not more; for the matter may go off yet, and then, 
you know , I should be a loser." 

**Five good hands, at twelve shillings a-week , Sir, will make 
a strange change in no time," answered the park-keeper , **and 
we have many a poor fellow about here that is now out of work 
since my lord died." 

^*Ay , the loss of one wealthy man in a place like this is a mis- 
fortune, indeed," said Morton. ** Then there are your own wages, 
Edmonds?" 

** Why , I used to have seventy pounds a-year , and the-hoase 
and garden. Sir," observed the park-keeper; ** but now — " 

^'Well, call it one pound ten a-week," rejoined Morton; 
**that will make four pounds ten. There are twenty pounds, 
which will pay all for the next month ; and if I should be away when 
it is done, speak to Dr. Western. He will settle with yon. Bot 
remember ! — not a word to any one else." 

'*No, no, Sir; I will be as mum as a mouse," replied the 
park-keeper; but what am I to say, if people ask me?" 

*' Oh ! merely that you have your orders and your money , and 
that is all you care about ," replied Morton. 

**Well, Sir, I am sure I am very much obliged , indeed," said 
the man , taking the money. ** I know Dr. Western very well — • 
.kind , good gentleman he is. When my poor boy Willy died , be 
was with him twice every day — that he was." 

*^ He if a good man," answered the young gentleman , **and 
he spoke to me about you, Edmonds, and gave you a high cha- 
racter. But now I should like to see the house , if we can manage 
Ji without Jetting the folks know what it is for." 

"Ob! dear, yes, Sir," s^v^v\\ft^wWA«^w^''^>2MJA%tiMllx 
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done ,*' and leading the way down , he had soon introduced his 
companioQ to the old housekeeper, and the three walked over 
every room of the hall together. 

Here and there Mr. Morton stopped and examined everything 
closely. He looked at the old pictures of the Mallington family. 
He gazed round the deserted drawing-room with feelings which 
every one must have known when standing where gay multitudes of 
happy hearts, long cold , have once tasted the bright hours of life ; 
but he paused long in the library , took down several books and 
examined them, seeming especially interested in a manuscript 
Tolame, which bore upon its back *' History of the Mallington 
Family." 

While he was thus employed the housekeeper and Edmonds 
stood at the window and looked out. Some of their observations 
caught the gentleman's ear, and he suddenly turned round , when 
through the casement he perceived a young man in a shooting 
jacket crossing the park at a couple of hundred yards' distance. 
He was a tall , powerful , handsome youth , and Mr. Morton in- 
quired *'Whoisthat?" 

'^Why that is Mr. Alfred Latimer, Sir," answered the park- 
keeper, *Mhe son of Mrs. Charlton, on the hill. It 's a pity he 
goes on so , for I do not think he is so bad at heart after all ; and 
he has always been very kind and civil to me ever since I looked 
over bis shooting a pheasant or two when he was a boy." 

<*Ah! he is a bad one," said the old housekeeper; *'you 
always took his part, Edmonds, but he is a bad one, and you '11 
find that out some day. — Would you like to look at the kitchens, 
Sir?". 

**No, I thank you," replied Morton ; **now, Mr. Edmonds, 
I will go;" and walking out with his guide he took leave of him, 
adding, ere they parted, **I could wish the house taken better 
care of. They seem to have been cutting off the leaden pipes at 
the corners." 

*^ Ay, that was done by a pack of blackguards last winter,'' 
answered Edmonds. 

** They will commit further depredations if theybenotcheck<id " 
replied Morton. ** I wish we could have the pUce latWfti ^xq\&0.^^> 
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for I am likely to lake it jast as it stands ; but wc will think of that 
hereafter. — Good day," 

CHAPTER X. 

Instead of turning his steps to his own house, Edmonds, the 
head park-keeper, who had in former days not only acted in that 
capacity but as head game-keeper also, and had, moreover, super- 
intended the arrangement of the gardens — for he was a sort of 
Gilpin in low life — stood upon the terrace before the house for 
some minutes , as if he were enjoying the beauties of the prospect. 
The housekeeper, too, remained at the door without closing it, 
looking after Mr. Morton as he walked away. Now , it is a very 
difiGcult thing to be looked at as one walks away, gracefully. If 
we are conscious that people are staring at our backs the slightest 
portion of vanity in the world will lift us up on our toes with a 
spring ; the slightest portion of pride will make our shoulders as 
stiff as a board ; the slightest portion oimauvaise honte will make 
us bend our heads , and walk awkwardly for fear of swaggering. 
ButMorton, whether he was unaware that any one was gazing after 
liim, or whether he was neither vain, proud, nor bashful, went 
oQ with quiet case; and Mrs. Ghalke, the housekeeper, admired 
Lis back very much. 

''That's a gentleman, whoever he is, Edmonds," she said at 
length, after having passed about two minutes in contemplation. 

Edmonds started and turned round ; but he agreed heartily io 
her commendation, saying ''Yes, that he is, indeed, Mrs. Chalke; 
we seldom see such a one in these parts." 

"I wonder who he is," rejoined the old lady; **do you know, 
Edmonds?" 

"No , that I don't," answered the park-keeper. "Now! think 
of it, 1 did not even recollect to ask his name. But Dr. Westera 
knows , Mrs. Chalke ; for he talked a good deal about the rector, 
and said he was an excellent man." 

"Andsoheis," replied the good old lady, "but" — andthe 

old lady went on to communicate to Edmonds all her fears and tp- 

prchcasioDS regarding hei sU>[ dXl&a\\i\i%VQ\i^^Vi.mvk\iQuebitf^ 
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one housemaid, whom she was obliged to keep herself. *'I de~ 
Clare," she said, 'Hhat, whatever comes of it, I won't stay another 
winter here in this way. I am sure I was well nigh frightened out 
of my life last winter; and if the people who cut off the pipes and 
tried to find a way in at the back door had known that there was 
such a quantity of plate in the house they would have broken in to 
a certainty; that they would. But they all think that my lord took 
the plate to London with him the last time he was down, and so he 
did take the plateau, and the two great soup tureens, and one set 
of dishes; but nevertheless there 's enough here in the plate room, 
to tempt those vagabonds down at the Clove Tree, and if they were 
to find it out I should be a dead woman." 

** Well , before the long nights come ," said Edmonds, " I will 
think what can be done, and if we can't manage better I will come 
up here and sleep myself. But I roust go away now , Mrs. Chaike, 
for I want to speak with Blackmore about the garden. Somethin}^ 
must be done to get it in order, that \s clear. Why, it 's quite a 
wilderness." 

**Ay, that it is," answered Mrs. Chaike, "but who is to pay 
for doing it, Edmonds?" 

**Why, I don't know," answered Edmonds, "but I dare say 
some one will, if it 's done. Whoever the place comes to ought. 
Good day, Mrs. Chaike," and he walked away. 

Taking his way through the park towards the gate which , as 
the old lady at the lodge had said, always stood open, he went 
leisurely on, meditating with no little satisfaction upon the events 
of the morning. He had by this time become reconciled to the 
idea of Mallington Park going out of the family, and visions of a 
thousand pleasant changes, under the auspices of Mr. Morton, 
presented themselves to his imagination by the way. When he was 
about two-thirds through the park, he caught a glimpse of the very 
man he was thinking of, seated at the foot of a tree, employed with 
bis paper and pencil in sketching the bridge, which was just seen 
spanning the river through an opening in the trees, with the village 
of-Hallington well massed against the hill T\s\t\^vi^\^^'^Qw^. ^^- 
Mioads paused to look At him for a momeiil*, bux, \\vQ\i^\i^^^&^ 
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vithiD two or three hundred yards, he did not think fit to approach, 
notwithstanding se?eral questions which had suggested themselves 
to his mind, and which he mach wished to put to his new acquaint- 
ance. 

^'He takes a mighty delight in the place, surely," said the 
park-keeper to himself; *' I should like to be able to draw in that 
way. It would be so nice to have the house all hung with pictures 
of the park. Why, there 's Mr. Latimer coming up to him. I 
hope he won't be saucy, for he 's just as likely to say an uncivil 
thing as a civil one — no , he seems to be polite enough. He 's 
talking to him about his drawing, I dare say. Ay, there now, 
he 's looking at it," and a moment after Morton rose, put the 
sketch-book in his pocket , and walked away with Alfred Latimer, 
at an easy and sauntering pace. In the meanwhile the park-keeper 
pursued his way, passed through the gate, and, following the 
road which ran from the bridge , along the stream under the park 
wall, reached, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile, a 
small cottage built upon the bank of the river, with a little garden 
round it, occupying the whole space between the highway and the 
water. It was neatly and beautifully kept, for Blackmore, the 
gardener, after quitting the service of Mr. Charlton, many years 
before, under circumstances which the reader may recollect, had 
soon found another place ; but at the end of two years had fallen 
from a tree and broken his thigh , which threw him for many 
months out of employment. He had then , nearly crippled by the 
accident , devoted himself to the cultivation of this little piece of 
ground , and made a scanty livelihood by selling the produce at 
Mallington. He always found a ready market, indeed, for what 
he could produce , for he was the most scientific gardener in the 
neighbourhood, but still his means were too limited to allow of 
any great sale, and to keep the wolf from the door was tU that he 
could accomplish. Another great misfortune had befallen him* 
His son had proved wild , intractable, and idle; and the abilities 
which had once made his father's heart glad , had , by inducing at 
overweening self-conceit, proved a bane instead of t blessing. 
At almost any hour of the day, from sunrise to sunset, BlaeluBore 
was to be met ^ilb in his garden , aud iliti^ Edmonds now fMMi 
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him labouring away , in his ordinary working dress , with a sad 
and thoughtful countenance. 

**We]l, Blackmore," said the park-keeper, after the usual 
country salutations, *' I think I have got some good news for you." 

*' Indeed!'' said Blackmore, looking up. *' I shall be ?ery glad 
to hear them, Mr. Edmonds, for I have got some bad news for 
you, and for every one else in the neighbourhood." 

** Ay ! what is that?" demanded Edmonds. **I was in hopes 
it was going to turn out a lucky day." 

** There 's but little luck for me , any how ," answered Black- 
more ; ** but my news is that Master Alfred has come back again." 

*«Pooh! is that all?" exclaimed the park-keeper. ^* You are 
too harsh with that lad , Blackmore. He *s not a bad youth at 
bottom. His mother has spoilt him, that 'sail. He will soon sow 
his wild oats, and turn out better than you think." 

**He 's a bad-hearted young villain," answered Blackmore 
sternly. ^'He was bad as a boy, is bad as a youth, and will be 
bad as a man. There 's no good in him , Mr. Edmonds. He 's as 
vain and conceited as he 's vicious and violent , and that 's what 
makes him like to associate with people below himself; because 
people of his own station in life won't let him lead or bully, or have 
all his own way. It is because he wishes to be flattered and made 
a miracle of, and be cock of the walk that makes him keep com- 
pany with such folks as my son and Billy Maltby , and others like 
them. I could forgive and forget all that he did when he was a boy, 
and all that his mother did too , but I can't forgive his having 
corrupted my lad John , and made a drunken , idle vagabond of 
him." 

** Well , perhaps , he will behave better now ," said Edmonds. 
^* He has been away for five months , and may have improved." 

* * Improved ! " said Blackmore , in a sullen tone. ' ' He '11 never 
improve. What was the first thing he did when he came back? 
Why, instead of going to his mother's house, like any other gentle- 
man , he went down to the Clove Tree , and there he sat drinking 
and playing dice till two o'clock this morning, so my good woman 
tells me. Poor thing! he 's helped to break her heart, however, 
for our hoy vould never have gone on so it \.1\l^^ tk^xY^^^xi Vs^ 



him; aod there he sa- - iOLing money irom one or two ; but losing 
it preciously to Bill Maiiby , and , I dare say , not very fairly eitlier. 
Then he went back to the inn to sleep , but Mrs. Pluckrose had 
had the house shut up, and would not have her people let him in, 
so he was forced to go home , I suppose , though they say he swore 
at his mother like a graceless young villain , and damned her, 
I know not how many times, before the whole of the raff of the 
Clove Tree , because he said she had grown stingy , and would not 
give him enough to keep him like a gentleman , or pay his debts." 

**That 's bad — that's very bad !" said Edmonds. *'* However, 
Blackmore, there 's no use of talking about him ; I shall give him 
a lecture when I see him , and he always listens quietly enough to 
what I say. What I have to tell you is , that I have got orders at 
last from some one, I don't know who — but as the money came 
with them , that *s all I have to care for — to put the park in order, 
and I dare say the garden is meant too. Now, as poor old Wilkin- 
son, our head man, died of his cough last winter, I don't see 
why you shouldn't come up, and see to getting the garden to rights 
with any help you can have. Then , being on the spot , you know, 
you will have a chance of the place when whoever has the hall 
comes down." 

Blackmore held out his hand to him with a glad smile, ex- 
claiming , "Now that 's kind of you, Mr. Edmonds — that 's very 
kind of you, it 's just like you, and I 'II be very glad of the job, 
whether it goes on or not; for nothing is doing so well as it used 
to do, and that boy will be the ruin of me, as well as break my 
heart — that he has done well nigh already. Oh ! Mr. Edmonds, if 
any one had told me of him that I was so proud of — when I used 
to think, because he could do anything almost that he turned bis 
hand to , and was more like a gentleman's son than a gardener's, 
that he might one day be a great man and make his fortune — if 
any one had told me that he would one day be an idle , worthless 
vagabond , I would have little believed it." 

** We should never try to make our children gentlemen, Black- 
more,'' said the park-keeper. ** It 's a great mistake. It 's only 
grafting a twig on a stock that won't bear it. If there 's anything 
reaJJ/ above the mark in ihem , Vl v('vV\ coisi^ ^\]\mvbA\\v.Q\ic hel^." 



** Afi ! it was all that Alfred Latime- ," d the poor gardener ; 
**he ruined him. When first he used to take the boy' out rabbit 
shooting on the common, I used not to like it; but I little 
thought what it would come to. I remember well enough when he 
and I had the quarrel about the melon beds up at MalUngton 
House, and I took him in by the arm, and his mother took his 
part — though the good old gentleman took mine , and found him 
out in all his lies — he said he would be revenged some day — and 
revenged he has been^ indeed; but here comes John and Bill 
Maltby, Ishan'tsay much lohim, for if I do I may say more than 
I intend ;" and once more shaking the park-keeper by the hand, 
he walked into the house. 

**I 'II say something to the young scamp, however," said 
Edmonds to himself as the gardener retreated ; and, waiting calmly 
at the little wicket of the garden , he watched John Blackmore and 
his companion sauntering leisurely up with a grave fixed look that 
neither of them seemed particularly to like. 

The first was a young man of about nineteen , with an air of 
vulgar finery about him , which was anything but prepossessing. 
He wore his light whiskers long and curling, with a good deal of 
shirt collar, not very clean , and round his neck a blue satin hand- 
kerchief fastened in front with a coarse paste pin. His waistcoat 
was of divers colours, and displayed to the best advantage a gilt 
guard chain, not very new. His trousers were loose and some- 
what too long for their wearer, draggled and dirty about the heels; 
and his coat, in the extreme of a past fashion , was of a colour too 
light not to display more signs of age than were even afforded by 
the antiquity of the cut. 

The other man was of a very different aspect. He was perhaps, 
two or three and twenty years of age, strongly built, though spare, 
broad in the shoulders, thin in the flanks, long in the limbs. 
His head was small and round as a ball , his hair cut short, but 
the portion which was wanting on the cranium , was made up by 
the superabundance upon the cheek and under the chin, where 
the whole exuberant growth was amply displayed by the turning 
down of the shirt collar over a thin black neckerchief, loos^l^ V\^^ 
round the neck. His features were small aud %etiwa\\^'v^>^^^i^"» 
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the DOse somewhat too short, and the anderlip too thick. The 
quick , keen , gray eyes , under an overhanging brow , were bright 
and clear, and the chin prominent but well rounded. His air 
was free and bold ; and there was a look of decision and indifferent 
impudence about his whole aspect, which was only contradicted 
by the sharp and inquisitive glance of the eye that seemed to mark 
everything it fell upon , as if with a consciousness of danger. His 
dress was plainer than that of his companion, but yet fresher, and 
of a more suitable character, consisting of a round jacket of dark 
cloth , a light coloured waistcoat buttoned only in one hole , a pair 
of gray trousers, very white stockings, and shoes cut low in the 
quarter like those generally worn by sailors. Indeed, his whole 
appearance had somewhat of a nautical air, and he only wanted 
the corkscrew curls of hair on each cheek , and the peculiar walk, 
to pass at first Mght for a seaman well to do in life. 

Edmonds , as I have said , eyed them sternly as they came 
forward , and his fixed gaze was not pleasant to either party; but 
the younger of the two felt it most, and he looked down upon the 
ground while the other returned the stare unabashed, though he 
whispered a word to his companion with a smile curling his lip, as 
if in contempt of the good park-keeper. 

The latter, however, was not a man to be checked by eithe 
looks or speeches in any course he might think fit to pursue, ao 
his eye never winked after it had once settled upon Jolwi Blackmo 
and his companion, and when they came near he said at od 
'* Well, John, the same courses I find — what will come of 
think you?" 

** What should come of it, Mr. Edmonds?" asked the youtt 

*^ Dishonesty , beggary, wickedness , and the gallows , I sh 
think," replied Edmonds. *'Here you are emptying your 
father's pockets, breaking his heart, and ruining him with 
extravagance and folly; and wasting your time, losing 
character — if ever you had any — and ruiniog yourself bod 
soul with t pack of scamps and vagabonds, who first make 
otjou and then laugh at you , and will very soon kick yoi 
UUeve, beg, or die on a dun^ViVW.** 
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"I mind my own affairs, Mr. Edmonds/' answered John 
Blackmore; '^andyouhadbetter mind yours, too." 

**What is that, master keeper, you said about scamps and 
vagabonds?'' demanded Billy Maltby , walking a step or two closer 
to Edmonds , with a look of cold daring. 

*^Isaid," replied the keeper, without moving an inch, *'that 
he keeps company with nothing but such." 

'* Then you mean me amongst the rest," said Maltby, in the 
same tone. ^ 

** At the head of them ," replied Edmonds. 

<* Then take that for your pains ! " exclaimed the other, aiming 
an overhand blow at his head. 

But if he was strong and scientiBc in the noble science of the 
ring, the park-keeper was stronger and no less skilful ; and, in- 
stantly parrying the blow with his left hand, he returned it with 
the right, striking his opponent so hard on the eye, that the sur- 
rounding bone seemed to crack under the stroke, and in an instant 
he was lying on his back on the road. He was up in a second, 
however, and springing at his opponent with fury, was knocked 
down again before he could plant a blow. Old Blackmore rushed 
out of his house at the sound of contention; a stout fellow, who 
had been one of the undcr-keepers, ran up from a cottage hard by ; 
and Maltby, with a furious oath , pulled off his coat, called for a 
ring, and challenged Edmonds to tight it out on the spot. The 
park-keeper hesitated for an instant, for the bull-dog spirit of 
John Bull was strong within him ; but , after a brief consideration, 
he said, **No, I won't — I 'm a father of a family, my lad, and 
have given over such tricks; but I '11 tell you what I will do: If 
ever you are saucy to me again , or if ever I find you lurking about 
the park or in the covers , I will give you such a hiding as will save 
some one a deal of trouble ; so take care of yourself, that 's all ; 
for you 've had a taste , and only a taste ; but you shall have as 
much as you can carry the next time. Come along with me, 
Wilson, I've something to say to you," and he walked away with 
the under-keeper, turning a deaf ear to the taunts and insults 
which Billy Maltby judged it expedient to pour upon him. 
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CHAPTER XL 

I MUST now beg the reader to put on his hat — for it is yet the 
early morniDg, and walking under forest trees before the dew has 
risen with an uncovered head is not sane — and to step back with 
me to the spot where Mr. Edward Morton sat under a tree — it 
was an imprudent proceeding — sketching the bridge. I wonder 
how he could be so silly; but poets and painters and sportsmen 
are always very foolish, and areas fond of ** brushing the morn- 
ing dew," as they call it, as a deer, forgetting that their shoes 
are not horny ones of nature's providing, but of very penetrable 
leather. However, there he sat sketching, till, turning his eyes 
a little to the right, in the direction where the keeper's house lay 
10 its little glen, hidden by the trees, he beheld Alfred Latimer 
coming, with a quick and hurried pace, towards the spot where 
he had placed himself. 

Now, like many other men who have an overweening opinion 
of their own merits, Alfred Latimer was shy of people at all in his 
own station of life. His class is a very common one , where pride 
and vanity are mingled together in such portions as to exacerbate 
each other, and where the opinion of our own merits is not of that 
calm and comfortable kind which renders us perfectly sure that 
«very man of sense will esteem and appreciate us as we do our- 
selves; but, on the contrary, is of the irritable and suspicious 
kind , which leads us to fear that our qualities will not be so 
readily recognized as we think they ought to be , and consequently 
to seek such society alone as will receive any adventitious cir- 
cumstances of rank or wealth as sure claims to admiration and 
respect. He would not have thought of speaking to Mr. Morton 
first for the world; that gentleman's dress and appearance, and 
the high-bred air about him would have been an impassable bar- 
rier against such a proceeding. But Morton himself had his own 
views and purposes; and as he saw the widow's son walking on 
with a shy glance towards him, he Grst beckoned to him ; and, 
as Alfred Latimer did not choose to see the sign , he raised his 
roj'ce aad called , taking care nol lo t\s«. 
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*'May I speak with you for a moment/' he said; and the 
^ooDg gentleman , with a quick, but unwilling step, approached. 

*'Pray, can you tell me," continued Morton, pointing with 
lis pencil to a spot in the distance , where , following the course 
»f the valley , the eye rested on a tower which seemed that of a 
.'hurch , and then to his sketch , where the same object was re- 
)resented in a few bold light strokes. ^'Pray, can you tell me 
Ahat is the name of that place?" and he added , with an accurate, 
ret seemingly careless hand , several strokes to the drawing. 

*'That is called Steeple Melford," replied the young man, 
ooking over his shoulder, and set at once at ease by the fami- 
iarity of the stranger. 

'^ Is it a town or a village? " asked Morton , going on. 

"Oh, nothing but a little village/' replied Latimer, still 
ooking at his progress. '^ How quick you draw." 

*' Habit, habit!" answered Morton; ^*butl think that will 
do," and be rose. 

''Why you do not call that finished, do you?" demanded the 
young geudeman; ''you will never be able to make anything out 
of that." 

"Oh, yes," replied Morton, "as you will see, if you call 
upon me in a day or two at the inn. It is all I want; and so now 
1 will go back again. You reside here , I think." 

As he spoke he took a step forward , and Alfred Latimer fol- 
lowed him, while replying "Yes, I generally do. My mother 
has a house at the top of the hill there , and when we are good 
friends I live with her — when we are not I go away." 

''Why you never quarrel with your mother, do you?" said 
Morton, in a good-humoured tone. " That 's a bad plan." 

"No, we don't exactly quarrel," answered Alfred Latimer; 
"but sometimes she does not choose to give me money enough, 
and then I go away, and that is sure to bring her round." 

"But, perhaps, she cannot afford to give it to you/' said 
Morton; "she may not have it to give." 

" That is what she says," replied the other , "but it is all an 
excuse. Why , the old man left her very well off, and the guar- 
dians allow mv sister Louisa twelve huudte^ v-^^w , wA. >Si& 
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whole of that, except two hundred that she keeps for her dress, 
goes to my mother for the house , so that she could let me have 
more if she liked , I am sure." 

"Perhaps not," rejoined Morton thoughtfully. **We youDg 
men do not always calculate very accurately what our parents can 
afford. I recollect when I was your age thinking it very hard to 
have no more than two hundred a>year allowed me at college; but 
I have found out since that it was all my father could then afford to 
allow me , and more than was convenient. I know your mother, 
and her establishment is expensive." 

*' Ay, why does she keep up such a one?" said Alfred La- 
timer. *' It is upon that and her dress that the money goes. But 
she wonH be without anything that she has a mind to have , and 
yet grumbles when I want a few pounds. Here, she has had two 
or three dinner parlies this last week, and pic-nics, and all sort 
of things, they tell me, and yet when I wrote to her to send me 
fifty pounds, she vowed she had not got as much in the world, 
and sent me ten." 

''But in that case why don't you apply to some other relation 
or friend?" inquired his companion. ** If the money is absolutely 
necessary to you to pay a bill , or anything of that kind , I dare 
say you could easily borrow it." 

"Necessary enough, by Jove!" cried young Latimer, **fora 
fellow in London to whom I owe a small sum threatens to arrest 
me, so I was obliged to make myself scarce, as they call it; 
and, as to borrowing the money, I know no one who has got 
it to lend. Louisa would let me have it soon enough if she 
had it; but she sent me all her last quarter, except ten pounds, 
six weeks ago , and she will not have any more till the 29th of 
September, for those old screws, her guardians, are as hard as 
flint. None of my friends have a sous to bless themselves with, 
and my relations — a set of proud blackguards — take no no- 
tice of me because my father chose to marry against their con- 
sent — devil fly away with them ! " 

*' You would find it a good plan , Mr. Latimer ," said Morton, 

**to make friends amongst people who can give you assistance in 

whatever way you may want \l; ^u^ V\vw^ w^ xa^w^ sw>& ^^ ^%<»siu 
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ancc much more important and valaable than such a trifle as forty 
or fifty pounds." 

*' Ah ! I understand what yon mean /' answered Latimer , '* to 
make acquaintance with fashionable people ; but they are all so 
d — d stupid. They are as cold and dull as lead , and up to no fun ; 
and I doubt much whether they would thiuk forty or fifty pounds 
such a trifle as you fancy, for they are stingy enough, 1 can 
tell you." 

'*I ha?e not found them so," replied Morton, ''and for my 
own part I am always willing to lend a friend what he wants , as 
far as my means go, and so," he continued, pulling open the 
iron gate of the park , and going out first , '* if your mother cannot 
let you have the fifty pounds you want, I will; for she has been 
?ery kind and courteous to me since I have been here; and I 
should like to make her any return , by assisting her son." 

''Upon my life, you are an excellent fellow!" cried Alfred 
Latimer , who had not the slightest hesitation in regard to borrow- 
ing money wherever he could get it. ** 1 will pay you as soon as I 
can ; for 1 have my own annuity , and in the meantime I will give 
you my I OU." 

Morton smiled , but made no reply , for his young companion's 
words showed that he was not altogether unaccustomed to the 
trade of borrowing, and confirmed him in the belief which he had 
entertained from the first, that the money he was about to lend 
would never be repaid; and yet, strange to say, he was even, 
perhaps , the more willing to lend it on that account. " If I can 
obtain a hold upon this youth ," he thought, *'and by the loss of a 
few pounds, lent him from time to time, render him in some 
degree bound to me by necessity , if not by gratitude , I may, per- 
haps , disentangle him from his low and vicious companions , and 
gradually lead him at all events into a better way of life , if not into 
higher and nobler thoughts. It is at all events worth the while." 

Who was he thinking of when he indulged in these medi- 
tations? I suspect, dear reader, that once more Louisa Charlton 
had something to do with the matter ; for certainly Alfred Latimer 
had not greatly prepossessed him in his favour; and It was batdH 
to he expected, bowever Qaixotic m\ghlY>e\tts\iWi«HQ\^^^^^^^ 
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he should be thus studious to reclaim a dissolute youth upon the 
pure principles of abstract benevoleDce. 

However that might be , he walked on, talking with his yonng 
companion , over the bridge into the little inn and up to his ova 
rooms , where , taking the 1 U which the other offered , he gave 
him ten Ove pound notes , much to Latimer's satisfaction. The 
borrower was quite ready to leave the lender the moment he had 
got the money; but Morton detained him for nearly an hour, 
showing him a portfolio of drawings, and engaging him to talk of 
various subjects , which , as his heart was opened by what he inter- 
nally called '*his piece of marvellous good luck /' he was willing 
enough to do. On most points he displayed very gross ignorance ; 
for though he had acquired a certain knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, a smattering of French , and a few other accomplishments, 
all the more valuable part of education was wanting. Like so 
many others , he had acquired words rather than ideas — forms 
rather than substance; he spoke without understanding — argued, 
but did not reason — and had, in short, been instructed, bat 
uot educated. Nevertheless, Morton gained one object which he 
had in view : he obtained , even by his short conference , a great, 
even an extraordinary influence over Alfred Latimer's mind. There 
was something in his conversation which entertained and amused 
the young man, and yet, whether he would or not, commanded 
his respect. It was light and cheerful , easy and flowing, but not 
too familiar; and, at the same time, there flowed through it an 
under-current of strong good sense and high-toned feeling, which 
never obtruded , but, always apparent, had its effect with gentle 
and persuasive influence, which sent the youth away thoughtful 
and inquiring. He felt, for the first time, perhaps, that there 
were other things in life than those he had lived for, and things 
also that were worth seeking; but, alas! the education from in- 
fancy to manhood, if education it could be called , had been given; 
the tree had received its bent, and it was never to be changed again, 
though it might be blown about by any strong blast that passed 
over it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

There was a large dinner party at Mallington House , and the 
Irawing^room was in the usual state in which drawing-rooms are 
rhen all the expected company have arrived and yet dinner has not 
»een announced. It is a period of long pauses^ and of gentlemen 
ilowly crossing the room to say three words to ladies at the other 
iide ; and of sundry other inventions for making Time run lightly 
rben he is heavy afoot, and of contrivances for not seeming stupid 
rhen one is anything but vivacious. It is a period when conver- 
lation, properly so called, is impossible. One may talk, one 
nay speak treason , make love , or offer marriage , or any other of 
hose things which people generally do in private places ; but it is 
mpossible to converse when one is in expectation of being inter- 
iipted the next minute. There was in the room a great variety uf 
he human animal; Mrs. Charlton, now certainly growing the 
'stout lady," but still not ungraceful ; Louisa Charlton , looking 
is lovely as one of those gleams of happiness which sometimes 
;ome apross a monotonous existence, like a sudden burst uf 
mnshine on a chill hill side, could render her fair face; a fox- 
lunting country baronet, a portly man, as fat in his ideas as iu 
lis person ; his wife , a very fine lady indeed , and all the finer 
because she had not always been a fine lady ; their daughter , who 
was what people usually call a sweet interesting girl — I can de- 
»cribe her no better, for although this book is written for posterity, 
ind it is very probable that posterity (if society improves) may not 
define a sweet interesting girl exactly as we should at present, yet 
i^ill there not be dictionaries of the dead tongue of the nineteenth 
;entary? Besides these persons, there were in the room a country 
gentleman , who hunted foxes during the autumn and spring , and 
found the rest of the year very heavy ; bis two sons , who trod in 
their father's horse's steps, and both of whom intended some day to 
marry Miss Charlton. There was, moreover, a widowlady of 
mature years, with her niece , Dr. Western, Mr. Morton, and 
.4Jfred Latimer. 

Mrs. Cbarllon bad ey ideally not caltukled v>^of\ \!k« ^^vJ^ ^v 

TA0 Seep-MotAer. I, 7 
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pearance when she invited the rest of the company, for the penou 
present, including herself , formed the ominous number of tUi^ 
teen. Indeed , the movements of the worthy youth wen not 
always easy to calculate upon; and it seemed as if he sometimes 
did violence to his own tastes and propensities , especially for the 
purpose of preventing people from knowing what he would do neit. 
Now , for the last two years , nothing had been sufficieot to prevail 
upon him to be present at anything like a formal dinner party la 
Mallingtoo House. It was an annoyance to him ; it was a restraiBt. 
His character, half shy half haughty, scorned and hated the eeie- 
monies and courtesies of life ; but on this occasion , as soon as hit 
mother informed him that such a meeting was to take place, ht 
announced his intention of being present, and was one of the first 
in the room. As soon as the guests began to arrive he seated himself 
by Louisa, and talked to her for some time in a low tone. Mrs. 
Charlton watched them as much as circumstances would allow, 
with an eye glanced towards her son between every sentence and 
every movement; and she saw her fair step-daughter colour deeply 
at something he said , and the moment after perceived a warn 
smile come upon Louisa's beautiful lip. The next instant the foi- 
hunter and his two sons were ushered in ; and the graceful mistress 
of the mansion advanced a step or two to meet the thin wind- 
cutting elderly man, who came forward with no slight idea of his 
own importance, and to welcome his two family jewels. Asshf 
passed she heard Louisa say, in a low voice, ^*For pity's sak' 
Alfred , defend me from either or both of them. I think they s 
the two most unpleasant young men in the whole county." 

*' What wretches they must be , then ! " exclaimed Alfred J 
timer, laughing aloud; ** but I will defend you, Louisa," 
the moment the elder of the youths approached to pay his resf 
to Miss Charlton , her step-brother addressed him in a jc 
tone, but not without a touch of pride in his manner, ? 
''So, Mr. Middleton, you broke your One horse's back 
March, Ihear." 

"He broke his own back and nearly my neck," repl 
foung gentleman somewhat nettled. 

'•-!/, but it was all your o^uta»V\.>* wiv««i^^ K\l\^^\ 
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on had not pulled him id vhen you found yourself at the top 
e bauk he ^ould have gone down as easy as if he had been 
ing on a Turkey carpet ; but he was resolved to go, and you 
afraid to let him , and so between you he was killed and you 
illed." 

3uisa Charlton felt somewhat painfully that it is at times a 
irons thing to trust one's defence to a person on whom we 
»t depend. She was mortiGed at her companion's rudeness, 
lough she reaped the beneQt by Mr.Middleton's speedy with- 
il from a conversation so disagreeable to him , yet she could 
ifrain from saying a few kind and courteous words to medicate 
ounds which she had been unwillingly art and part in inflict- 
1 his own particular vanity. 

Well , Louisa , you are an odd girl ! " said Alfred Latimer, 
I guest moved away. **Here you declare you wish to be rid 
n, and when I send him away you say all in your power to 
him stay — but here comes the other brother, Edward, and 
comes Mr. Morton in at the door. On my life , I have a great 
to deliver you over to Ned Middleton, and exclude the fa- 
te." 

3uisa Charlton was silent, but by no effort that she could 
land was she able to prevent the warm blood from once more 
tting into her cheek at his words, any more than the peach or 
ectarine can command its sunny side not to blush under the 
rays. 

iorton and Edward Middleton advanced almost together, and 
;a observed that Mrs. Charlton whispered a few words to the 
ir, which were merely "Will you have the kindness, when 
to dinner, to take Louisa?" which would have puzzled her 
if she had known their import than the mere appearance of 
e private communication did in the abstract. He bowed his 
, with a well-pleased smile , and as the young and inexperi- 
i but clear-minded girl , by a mere casual glance , withdrawn 
)n as given , marked his carriage as he crossed the room to- 
» her, she could not help comparing his whole appearance 
lemeanour with those around , and singling out the ^eutle- 
— that rare and ezcelJeiit thing — Uie %^TiW«u\^w\^1^^v(v% 

1* 
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and by lubit, bynatare as well as edaeation, by beart as well as 
by position , from those who conventionally took the title » but did 
not possess the character. 

A.lfred Latimer was in one of his happy moods. His conversa- 
tion with Morton in the morning, and the relief which he had re- 
ceived from the embarrassment which seemed most pressing at the 
time , had raised his spirits and had given him confidence in himr 
self; and not really wanting in talent, though totally wanting in 
discretion, principle, and self-command, he proceeded to play 
that part which he thought would be most pleasing to his new 
friend and to his mother's step-daughter, with more skill than 
might have been expected. It is true that he took a pleasure io 
annoying the neighbouring gentry, who, to say the truth, pos- 
sessed but little to command his respect, and who had done no- 
thing to conciliate his regard. He had no reverence for anything or 
any person , though it may seem a strange assertion to make of 
one who generally excluded himself from society simply oat of 
shyness. But shyness never proceeds from reverence for others; 
it is quite a different thing from timidity; and the object of its 
consideration is the estimation in which we shall be held by others, 
not the estimation in which others ought to be held by us. 

He kept his seat , then , by the side of Louisa Charlton till 
Morton advanced and shook hands with her in silence , while Mr. 
Edward Middleton was saying something he thought very fine. 
Then rising and leaving his place vacant, he drew the young fox- 
hunter aside, and inquired after his black pointer bitch, addlog 
with a laugh, ** You had better let me have her; for you do not 
know how to hunt her." 

While he communicated this pleasant sentiment to his acquaint- 
ance , Morton took the chair he had left vacant , and Louisa gaid 
in his face earnestly for a moment, while he said a few words apoB 
indifferent subjects , as if there was something of more iroportaBd 
on which she would fain have spoken. She answered somewfait 
at random , too ; and Morton with easy self-possession , which is 
oalf acquired hj much mingling in the world, took advantage of 
tAe Htst of those little b^Ues ^YAc\k^«c\\N^^^^^v»^ltiili 
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ioutes to give her the opportaoity of saying anything sh« 

ikfit. 

seem a^ if you had a tale to tell, Miss Charlton/' he 

)r. Western and several others moved away to look at 

drawings to which Mrs. Charlton called their attention. 

indeed /' answered Louisa, with a warm smile ; *' but 
ard a tale which would be very gratifying to me if I had 
ling to give. Mr. Latimer , who is my half brother , you 
It least Mrs. Charlton's son — has told me your great 
to him this morning; but — but^ Mr. Morton — 1 do not 
iw how to explain myself* — 

n gazed into her beautiful eyes for a moment with a 
he saw the colour in her cheek begin to grow a little deeper, 
lesaid '* Will you let me help you, Miss Charlton? ' 
t afraid you cannot/' replied Louisa/ '*and yet I think 
It to say that which — which" — 
1, let me try/' rejoined Morton; *'You know not yet 
1 of the seer I am ; or , in other words , how much insight 
»t heart has into another, and how quickly a man of the 
ceives the circumstances of those with whom he mingles, 
d warn me , then, my dear Miss Charlton, that the money 

be repaid." 

no/' said Louisa; **not exactly that; for that I could 
fself , but I merely wished to hint that Alfred might tres- 
I your kindness too far , and inconsiderately borrow more 
)uld ever repay. He is already much in debt, I am sorry 
nd I feared that you might be a loser, perhaps, of more 

more she paused, and Morton finished the sentence for 
ng <' More than I can afford. You will think me a strange 
i, Miss Charlton, when I tell you that I lent this money 
uU knowledge , or at least belief, that it would never be 
nd I should be quite ready to lend a much larger sum, 
;ame conviction , for the same object." 
, why should you do that?" exclaimed Louisa Charlton, 
ervaot almost at the same instant announced that dinner 
e table f ^ncf^ortoa merely replied iu ^\o^ nq\<:.^^ '''''^^ 
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you not thiDk I would do much more to save from perdition a per 
son nearly connected with one I love?" 

Louisa's hand trembled as she took the arm which Morton 
offered , and her steps tottered as he led her towards the door. 
All the three Misters Middleton looked surprised and offended at 
t^e young stranger taking such bold possession of the heiress, and 
the father asked his eldest son , ** Who the devil is that fellow?" 

** Some painter, they say/' replied the heir apparent, with* 
shrug of the shoulders; and he walked forward to give his arm to 
the baronet's daughter , the sweet interesting girl , while his father 
advanced to escort the baronet's wife. 

Poor Louisa Charlton ! going down those stairs was a sad agi- 
tating journey to her. At the first step her head whirled , and her 
thoughts were all in confusion; at the second, her heart beat so 
vehemently she thought she must have dropped ; at the third, she 
askedherself if her ears had not deceived her; at the fourth, thongb 
she was quite certain Morton had spoken those words, she felt sore 
that she had mistaken their import; at the fifth, she recollected 
that Alfred Latimer was nearly connected with many persons whom 
she did not know, and thatEdmond Morton might very likely love 
one of them; at the sixth, she had quite settled the matter to ber 
own satisfaction, and thougii she did not believe one word of the 
hypothesis she had set up, niui did believe that Morton loved her 
a little, and would have been very sorry to have believed that he 
loved any one else more, yet, as it suited her purpose, and calmed 
her agitation to fancy that she had mistaken him, she persuaded 
herself that it was so. How continually we lie to our own heart. 
Here below, each individual has some eight or ten millions ojf per* 
sons to deal with — more or less directly — and by the best statis- 
tical tables oflying it may be calculated that, at least, one half of 
those eight or ten millions are trying to cheat him to the bestof their 
ability; but the aggregate amount of lying practised on him by all 
the men that he knows or has to do with , is very inferior to that 
which he practises on himself. 

By this art Louisa Charlton made herself^quitc comfortable for 

the time, and the last steps of the stairs were passed calmly and 

quietly. She had even reco^weA Viws^Ms^i Iw w^>Jbk^ \^-^^«ithA 
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dining-room door as to say, *' Yon are very kind ; but I fear Alfred 
is more deeply plunged in debts iand difficulties than you think." 

^^ Perhaps they may be made a means /' answered Morton ** of 
rescuing him from worse evils. I will try to explain how during 
dinner, if I have an opportunity.*' 

The meal passed over as such things usually do. The appear- 
ance of the crops was discussed. Some of the cases at quarter ses- 
sions were talked of. There had been an earthquake about that 
time in the West Indies, and a pig had been born in a neighbour- 
ing parish with two heads. Both proved very serviceable on the 
present occasion ; but while the pig was upon the carpet , Morton 
found the moment that he was looking for, and explained to Louisa 
Charlton his views and his plans in regard to Alfred Latimer. He 
showed her that the most fatal vice which can affect a young man 
of good station , the love of low society had taken possession of 
Mrs. Charlton's son ; and he went on to express a hope that if by 
rendering him pecuniary assistance, and thus forcing him fre- 
quently to associate with himself, he could obtain some influence 
over his mind, he. might either lead him without discussion, or 
persuade him by reason , to abandon his low associates, and seek 
the company of men in his own station. He was compelled to be 
very brief in what he said ; but everything was clear and definite, 
just and reasonable ; with a sufficient portion of enthusiasm , sub- 
dued and studiously kept out of sight, as far as it could be, to 
excite admiration and regard in his fair hearer, and with sufficient 
tenderness of tone and manner to make her heart beat a very little, 
but not to agitate her enough to be at all unpleasant. Morton had 
been very wrong, indeed , in making his declaration of love at the 
door of the drawing-room ; but he managed the succeeding opera- 
tions better, and Louisa went away from the table thoughtful and 
happy; and with the fate of her young heart fixed. 

The private tone in which Mr. Morton and Miss Charlton had 
been speaking during dinner , had not escaped observation , and 
some of the younger gentlemen at the table, who would have pre- 
ferred enjoying the same degree of intimacy themselves, were 
rather inclined to be impertinent to the supposed painter. The 
baronet bJjDsei/, and the elder Mr. MiddVelon , U^^V^^Wm ^Oi.^\ 
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and proudly-- condescended to address a few words to him, indeed, 
but affected to confine them entirely to the subject of the arts. 
Morton was exceedingly amused , and humoured them to the top 
of their bent; for he had heard the report of his supposed profes- 
sion, and had done his best to encourage it, taking at least a doiea 
more sketches than he would have otherwise done, and that in a 
very ostentatious manner. 

Good Doctor Western, however, was destined to spoil his sport, 
with the gentlemen present at least ; for the worthy gentleman could 
not make up his mind to say or imply what was untrue , e^en for a 
jest; and when Sir Simon Upplestone asked him directly who and 
what BIr. Morton was, adding, ** People say, doctor, that he is 
merely a poor artist ; now you know , doctor — " the rector inter- 
rupted him , for fear he should say something more disagreeable 
still, replying, *'He is a gentleman. Sir, in every respect, bj 
birth, education, and fortune; though he certainly deserves the 
name of an artist, as far as drawing better than many who make it 
their profession — can entitle him to that distinction. 

Morton caught the sense of the doctor's reply , if not the exact 
words , and was vexed with him ; and the evening , as he expected, 
passed very dully from that moment. Long before the guests de- 
parted, Alfred Latimer disappeared from the room; and Morton, 
who marked his going, entertained no doubt that he sought society 
more congenial to his tastes and habits. 

CHAPTER Xiri. 

Louisa Charlton slept little during the night after the dinner 
party which we have just spoken of. While conversation was going 
on around her, and lights dazzled her eyes, and the siren songs 
of her step-mother who had not yet lost one note of her sweet voice, 
rang in her ears, and Morton was by her side , the delusion which 
she practised on herself lasted with sufficient power to prevent her 
from examining closely the realities which she hesitated to eon- 
template. Let it not be supposed that she really believed that 
what she thought fit to fancy for the time, was true. Oh, nol 
As Iba ve before said , she knew q\ \\i«\iQ\.\ftm oil V«t V^v^v. vH%t it 
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was DOt so ; but do we not sit id the box of a theatre , and see men, 
whom we have often beheld in homely apparel , now tricked out in 
gold and velvet, enacting kings and princes, with scenes around 
them representing forests and palaces, tented fields, and royal 
courts; and though we know the men and women to be very humble 
folks, often denied by the senseless usages of the proud cold world 
the very respect which genius of any kind should always command, 
and though we are well aware that the glittering pageantry in which 
they move is but thin lath and painted pasteboard , yet we find no 
difficulty in shutting out the undoubted truth from our own consi- 
deration, and see and hear and know nothing but what we are 
inclined to believe — till we have left the theatre, and reflect calmly 
over all that we have beheld. Thus Louisa Charlton would not 
know what she knew — would not believe what she actually be- 
lieved — would not (contrary to all her usual habits) , look the 
troth in the face. But as soon as she was alone and in silence, 
and the curtain of darkness drawn around, the communing with 
her own heart began. First, what was it that Edmond Morion 
really meant? She could no longer deceive herself — she was 
loved ! It was not alone the few words he had spoken before dinner, 
but many others — not so plain , but plain enough — which he 
had spoken before. It was not alone words either , but looks and 
tone and manner. She could not doubt it — she did not doubt it ; 
and turning her face to her pillow with a glowing check , she asked 
herself if she did not love in return ? Oh ! what a tumult then was 
felt in her young breast; how confused and wild seemed all her 
thoughts! Mind would not answer what the heart spoke clearly 
enough ; and for many minutes she dared not admit even to herself 
how deeply , how wholly , how warmly she returned the affection 
of one whom she had not known a month. The truth , however, 
made itself heard at length ; but then she blamed herself that it 
was so. There seemed something to her eyes rash , imprudent, 
almost wrong, in yielding to such sensations; for she knew not 
that they are not dependant upon will , but are gifts — ay , bright 
and excellent gifts from God who made us — to be regulated, not 
to be resisted —to guide us to happiness , if wisely exercised. The 
trutJi, howerer, on ibis score dso made UscAf 1<A\. ^\^\^vv%^ wA 
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when she thought of him she loved — of how different he was from 
every one she had previously seen — how high , yet gentle in his 
bearing — how noble and g^enerous in his words and thoughts— 
how graceful in person and in manner — how perfect in all the 
qualities which win attachment and insure respect — she almost 
ceased to blame herself for loving , and loving hastily. 

But then came the thought that he had never yet plainly spoken 
his attachment to her ; he had but implied that he loved — he had 
not said it — and, for an instant, wild fears took possession of 
her. She had heard that men can trifle with woman's affectioD. 
She remembered the boy and the butterfly; and the very thought 
of all she felt being repaid by, perhaps, desertion and ingratitude 
was so terrible that she sobbed as if that sad fate had already be- 
fallen her. But then , when she remembered Edmond Morton's 
words on many occasions, when she thought of little traits which 
she had marked , and which speak the heart more than professions 
or set speeches , she was angry at herself for doubting him. Yet, 
notwithstanding that confidence in his honour, in his kindness, 
in his generous heart, she felt ashamed of having learned to love 
before her love had been distinctlv asked — and that continued to 
trouble her through the night. Imagination — fertile in ways ol 
tormenting, as well as in ways of blessing — filled her mind with 
a thousand other agitating thoughts, and kept her waking till the 
shrill drawing-room clock just beneath her bed-room struck three. 
She did not hear the next hour strike, but, sometime after she 
started up as if in fear, and saw the morning light streaming 
through- the shutters. 

Looking at her watch she found it half-past five , and rising 
with a mind still troubled with the thought that even yet Edmond 
Morton had not justified her in feeling as she felt towards him, 
she dressed herself without ringing for her maid , resolved to wall 
down in the fresh early morning , and take breakfast with Dr. 
Western and Mrs. Evelyn. She thought that their society might 
comfort and calm her ; not that she proposed for one moment tc 
make them sharers of the thoughts that agitated her bosom; but 
there'is something in the conversation of the good and wise whieh 
— like those eicelhni remedies p\i^s\c\v[v%\A\>L^l\2DA&lAaWoondfl 
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by giving tone and vigour to the whole constitution — soothe and 
medicate even the anxieties and sorrows which are not exposed to 
the eye. The good rector always breakfasted at an early hour, 
and Mrs. Charlton , on the contrary , always rose late , and fre- 
quently took her first meal in bed ; so that Louisa was sure to find 
the family at the rectory up , and neither to be missed nor wanted 
at home. The morning was bright, though there were passing 
clouds, and she anticipated the walk through the fields at the back 
of the village with pleasure, for she was a child of the morning, 
and loved the early day. Her head ached a little, too, with a 
restless night, and she thought of the fresh air and the cool shade 
of the tall trees with eager longing; but she was obliged to wait for 
a time till some of the household were up , for she was dressed 
before half-past six. At length the sound of moving tables from 
below, and feet upon the stairs, told her that the housemaids at 
least were stirring , and, as her own habits were early, her maid 
soon after appeared. She was not surprised to find her young 
mistress up, and prepared to go out, for it had happened often 
before from other causes; and leaving word that she was gone 
down to Dr. Western's, Louisa issued forth, and walked quietly 
through the lanes and fields, pausing every now and then, with 
her cottage bonnet in her hand , to enjoy the morning breeze, and 
the prospect that opened here and there through the trees to the 
river and Malllngton Park. But ever and anon , together with the 
sensation of enjoyment, came a certain undefined feeling of appre- 
hension. Perhaps, it ought rather to be called anxiety; for it was 
not that she feared anything, but rather that she suddenly re- 
membered , whenever she paused to taste the calm and unmingled 
pleasures which had been the brightness of her youth, that she 
loved; and that though she believed, though she was sure, that 
she was loved in return , yet the words had not been spoken that 
fully justified her in loving; and gradually she fell into a.deeper fit 
of meditation , which led her to prolong her walk along the bank 
of the stream, knowing that Mrs. Evelyn would not be down be- 
fore eight. 

As she walked along, she met several workmen and country 
people returaing to their cottages lo bTe«^iX&^V.\ wsA Vtwssk ^n^x\ 
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one, for they all knew her, she had a kind good morniDg, and a 
respectful — often a grateful bow. At length , as she came close 
upon the edge of the stream , choosing the green border of turf 
that separated it from the road , she saw a little iisherman , some 
nine or ten years old , casting his line into the water. The boy 
turned his warm face at her step, and recognising the son ol 
Edmonds, the park-keeper , she gave him a smile and a nod , and 
was walking on. The boy, however, put his hand to his hat, 
half swinging round to bow to the young lady, when missing his 
footing, after a momentary struggle to save himself, he fell head- 
long into the stream. On the impulse of the moment, without 
pausing to consider how deep the river might be in that part, Louisa 
darted forward with a scream for help, and plunged in. She knew, 
indeed, that it was shallow above, but a mill-stream joined the 
little river a few yards higher up , and* in a moment she felt the 
water circle over her head. Giddy and confused , with the groeo 
light flashing in her eyes , and the water rushing in her ears , she 
was rising again to the surface, when suddenly she felt a strong 
arm cast round her waist; and ere she well knew what had hap- 
pened, was laid gently upon the grass. 

'^Oh, Louisa! Oh, my beloved girl!" cried the voice of 
Edmond Morton. 

*' The boy ! the boy ! the poor boy ! '' exclaimed Louisa, raising 
herself on her knees ; and without further entreaty Morton plunged 
into the river again. But young Edmonds was in little danger 
comparatively. He knew something, though not much of swim- 
ming, and he held fast by his Gshing-rod , showing "both skill and 
presence of mind in so employing it as to keep bis head above the 
water. With two strokes Morton reached him , and catching him 
under the shoulder, soon landed him in safety. The boy shook 
himself like a wet dog, and seemed in no degree the worse; but 
Louisa was pale as death , more , indeed , with fear than anything 
•>else. To her, Morton turned then, and , supporting her tenderly 
ten his arm , he led her gently towards the rectory ; but as they 
went he whispered words which were belter calculated to restore 
iAe quick beatiog of Louisa's heart than any of all the excellent 
Javeations of the Humane Society. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Her heart beat — Oh, how it beat as he led her on ! She coultf 
BOt answer a word , for if faintness and dizziness had not talien 
frapa her the power of speech , the overwhelming sensations which 
his words called forth would have left her voiceless. They were all 
joyfol, it is true, and in anticipation she might have thought that 
such words as she now heard must be calming , tranquillizing, re- 
assuring; and yet, while they made her very very happy, they 
showed her how much she had doubted, how much she had dreaded 
— they showed her, more than all, how much she loved. Even 
that was enough to agitate and overpower her , and for several 
minutes she seemed as it were in a dream. She could hardly 
believe that all which had occurred — nay, all which was occurring, 
was a reality. The drowning boy, the plunge into the stream, the 
waters closing over her head , the sudden and unexpected rescue, 
the words of earnest and passionate love, — all seemed parts of 
some wild strange vision ; and twice she turned faintly round, qod 
gazed in Morton's face as if to assure herself that it was all true 
indeed. 

The languid fall of her eyelids , the heavy pressure of her hand 
upon his arm , the feebleness of her step as he supported her 
onward, — all made her corapanfon conclude that she was scarcely 
able to proceed ; and as they came to a spot where a rustic bench 
had been placed upon the bank of the stream , between two tall 
elms, he led her to it, and, kneeling at her feet, held her hand in 
his, gazing up into her face with looks of tenderness and ap- 
prehension. 

** Speak to me, my Louisa," he said, ** speak to me but one 
word to tell me yon are better! Oh! you do not know what it is, 
Louisa, to see the being you most love on earth nearly perish 
before your eyes ! Yon know not how one longs to hear the dear 
voice again ! You cannot tell, you cannot comprehend what are my 
feelings towards you this moment, just saved from death." 

**Not now, Morton, not now," answered l»owv&^ «X\^tii^^. ^^V 
do eomprebeod, I do know , but do not a^\U\ft m^ ti^^ < 
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**I will not/' he said, pressing his lips upon her band, *^ I will 
not utter another word of love. I have been wrong — I have been 
unkind. I should have chosen a filter season ; but it burst forth 
without my will. I will be so selfish no more." 

** Selfish!" exclaimed Louisa, the tears rising in her eyes. 
** You selfish! Oh, no, you are all that is generous and kind."^ 

She said no more, but Morton was content, as well hemignt 
be, for he knew her who spoke, and was aware that those words 
could not be light ones. He might be anxious, indeed, to hear 
more — to tell the tale of love fully , and to win the kind reply — 
but he really felt what he had said , that it was ungenerous, for his 
own happiness, to add anything to her emotions at such a moment; 
and turning from the topic of his love, he sought, tenderly and 
wisely , to soothe and calm her ; and knowing well where the great 
source of all mental strength, the only fountain of true tranquillity 
and confidence, is to be found, he said ''For how much have we 
to thank God, Louisa, that one who was able to save you should 
be wandering accidentally by the river at this early hour. How 
much comfort, how much joy do those lose who attribute — I may 
say madly — every event of life to accident or some blind necessity. 
What a vast and happy conviction it is to believe that your deliver- 
ance from such imminent danger is the work of an ali-wise and 
all-merciful being , full of goodness and love." 

''It is, indeed," said Louisa; "and that you should be the 
person, too," she added, thoughtfully, but she did not end the 
sentence , feeling that she was approaching that upon which she 
feared to touch. Not, indeed, that her heart at all wavered ; not 
that she was doubtful ; not that she was apprehensive: She loved 
with the first full confiding affection of woman's nature ; she loved 
the only man whom she had ever met with that seemed in her eyes 
worthy of her love; and she had no hesitation in the present, no 
dread for the future. But yet there was a something that made her 
shrink from the avowal of all she felt. Were I writing for women 
alone , it would be unnecessary to add a syllable , for all have felt, 
or will feel , as she felt; but these are sensations little understood 
by men. We seldom, very seldom, know the emotions too 
powerful for speech, for coQlen\p\al\ow , ^m^^v. Vi\ ^\iA>3k\%!CkSA'« 
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and more seldom still, when we do experience them, are they with 
as those of joy. Rarely, too — ob, how rarely! especially when 
the early and light timidity of youth is past, and we are capable of 
« feeling the deeper aod stronger passions of the heart — rarely have 
we any of that reluctant dread of owning even to ourselves the 
sensations that master us, that anxious striving to turn away our 
thoughts from those things thus busy in our bosoms, and to conceal 
them from all others. But women — all women worthy of the 
name have been afifected as Louisa Charlton was at that moment; 
all women have hesitated to unveil their heart even to him who 
possessed it most entirely — ay, more to him, perhaps, than to 
any other. 

Morton pressed her not to say more , however, and after some 
few words to while away a moment of repose , he asked ** Can you 
go on now, Louisa ; or shall I run to Dr. Western's and bring some 
conveyance for you? I fear to let you sit here longer, wet and 
agitated as you are." 

''Oh, no, no!'' she answered; do not leave me. I^hallbe 
better in a moment." * 

But even as she spoke they were joined by another, a perfect 
stranger to both; but one who seemed not inclined to be long a 
stranger in any society into which he might be thrown. He^as a 
slim man of about five or six and thirty, with a profusion of dark 
hair and whisker, curled in the most exquisite manner, with a 
sweet and simpering countenance, and a complexion peculiarly 
delicate and clear: in short, a pretty, a very pretty man. He 
wore a blue coat, rather pale in the hue, with gilt buttons, a 
yellow waistcoat, and a blue satin handkerchief round his neck, 
spotted with amber flowers. The rest of his dress consisted of very 
wide trousers, then in fashion, of a lavender shade of grey, and 
boots which might have served as mirrors to his beauties, so 
brilliantly were they blacked and polished. His air was perfectly 
jaunty and self-satisfied , and as he walked along the bank of the 
river, before he perceived Louisa and her lover, he rose upon the 
tips of his toes, as if his elevated opinion of himself required some 
external demonstration. 

As soon as he cast his eyes upon the ^oun%\^^^ ^\il^'«^\^\ ^«sA 
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perceived from the rerj evident signs displayed by her dripping 
garments and disheTelled hair that some accident had happened, 
he approached ivith a hurried step, exclaiming, '* Goodness, 
Ma'am ! — Goodness me ! You must have tumbled into the water 
— you are not drowned, I hope. Gracious heaven, what a mercy! 
But your complexion will be spoilt if you sit in the sun all wet. 
I dare say you are faint, too — let me recommend you some of the 
unparalleled Droitwich smelling salts. They have been known to 
bring a man to life who had lain for dead eight and forty hours;" 
and , regardless of some impatience in Morton's look and some 
surprise and reluctance in Louisa's , he brought forth from his 
pocket, first a corked and sealed bottle, then a small steel cork> 
screw, and having opened the precious vial, held it to her nose 
till she gently removed it, saying that she was better,' and did ooi 
require such a restorative. 

**Pray hold it yourself. Ma'am," he cried. "I know I am 
clumsy ; it will revive you in a moment — I am quite sure it will ;' 
^ and, not to seem ungrateful, Louisi^ took it at his request. Bui 

< no sooner had she done so, than his hand dived into hispocke 

again ; and forth he brought another bottle, longer , thinner, anc 
wrapped up in paper covered over with talismanic signs. *^ Let m( 
call your attention to this article , Ma'am ," he said , ** and yours 
too, Sir, for it is equally important and efficacious to gentlemei 
and ladies. This is Mrs. Grimsditch's vegetable anti-corrugeo 
dew of jonquille , a sovereign preservation against wrinkles , sun- 
burning, freckles, moles, discolourations , heatspots, scars, o 
any other of the great enemies of beauty. It softens, refreshes 
nourishes , polishes , and blanches the skin , gives an agreeabi 
coolness to the complexion , against which the sun of India itsel 
cannot contend ; and" — 

*'The lady does not require it. Sir," said Morton , somewba 
sharply; **and, at all events, this is not a moment in which sh 
can attend to its virtues." 

'*Nay, Sir, no offence, I hope;" said their undesired com 

panion. ^* I did but wish to do anything in my poor power to serv 

tb€ lady; and as to not requum^U, «N«n ^"^^ i^^t^« it: th 
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young and beautiful to preserve their loveliness, and others who 
are somewhat faded to restore the charms they have lost." 

Morton felt iDclined to knock him down ; but he remembered 
the barber of Bagdad , and took patience while the other went on. 
*'I did but wish to offer my poor services, Sir, either to the lady 
or yourself, and seeing you both in a" — 

*'The only service, Sir, you can render us," said the young 
gentleman, interrupting him, as a happy thought crossed his mind, 
*' is to run as fast as you can along that path, past the church about 
half a mile, on to the rectory; and, ringing at the door, to beg 
Dr. Western to send his carriage , saying that this lady , his ward, 
has met with a little accident, and-r-" 

** Oh , no — no — you will alarm them ! " cried Louisa. 

But the stranger, without attending to her, set off good 
humouredly at full speed towards the rectory ; and Louisa turned 
to Morton with the first smile that had brightened her face that 
morning, saying, '*Let us go; I can go now, and that strange 
man will frighten our good friends." 

*'He seems an impertinent puppy," answered Morton, 
* * though a good-humoured one. But are you really able to walk, 
dearest Louisa?" 

**0h, yes," she replied, **he has done me good, do you 
know; for he has made me laugh, when I felt more inclined to 
cry. 

*<To cry!" said her lover, drawing her arm through his, as 
she rose to proceed. 

There was both surprise and sadness in bis tone ; and , fearful 
that she had grieved him, or even, perhaps, made him doubt 
what her feelings were towards him — and though she shrunk , as 
I have said , from telling her heart's secret, she too well knew the 
pain of doubt to inflict it on one she loved — Louisa answered, 
^- Yes, Morton , to weep ; but do you not know that we women as 
oflen weep when we are happy as when we are sorrowful? — and I 
am very happy — happy in all that has occurred — happy in my 
deliverance « and that you effected it." 

The warm blood glowed in her cheek as she spoke , and the last 
words were ottered with downcast eyes , audm «l\^^ \A\vft. 'tXsk^^ 

T^e Setp-Mother. J, % 
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were somewhat similiar to those she had before spoken, but the 
repetition of them was very pleasant to her lover's ear, for they 
made him feel that the predominant feeling in her heart at that 
moment was satisfaction at having been saved by him. 

^* It was, indeed, most fortunate , my Louisa!" he said, as 
they walked slowly on, ^'that I was passing at the time ; and yet 
it was a mere accident, brought about by repentance for a fault I 
committed last night." 

** Indeed!" cried Louisa, with a look of surprise , **IsawDo 
fault." 

*'And yet I was guilty of a great one towards you, dearest 
girl," replied her lover; *'the thought of it broke my rest, and 
made me rise at daybreak , and go out to wander about till I could 
go up to the house and repair it. I felt that I was wrong , Louisa, 
to speak words of love at such a moment as I did last night, when 
I could tell nothing, explain nothing, and you could make no 
reply. I feared that I might have agitated , perhaps pained you, 
and that, whether my hopes were false or true, I might have 
disturbed your repose. Nay, do not tremble, dear one! I will 
say nought to move you more at present. You know all now — 
you understand me fully; and I — I do trust that I understand 
you. But of one thing be sure, my Louisa, that I would never have 
ventured to seek your love , if by station and fortune I were not in 
a position to justify me in so doing." 

''And do you imagine, Morton," asked Louisa, with a look 
almost reproachful, ''that station or fortune would make any 
difference in my regard? It is true I am not a romantic person, 
and I know that competence is necessary to happiness, but where 
it is to be found on one side it is sufficient. My dear father taught 
me to value other things more than wealth or rank — not to under- 
value them, but to look upon honour and virtue, and talent as 
more worthy possessions — and I have not forgotten his lessons." 

"I am sure you have not, my Louisa," replied her lover; 

''and of you I entertained no doubt; but there are friends and 

guardians to be thought of too , dear girl , and they judge alone by 

the customs and conveDtionaliltes of society. The poor artist, 

which the good people here, Use^mft^ ^n^tsl^^^vv^X^^^ ^^nld 
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be naturally, perhaps not improperly, rejected as tlie saitor to the 
Mrealthy heiress; while the man of fortune, to whom her riches 
ire no object, would be accepted by the wise men who have her 
liappiness in trust, though the one might be worthy of her, th& 
other not." 

'< It seems to me very strange and very wrong that it should be 
;o," replied Louisa , thoughtfully; *'for, to the one her fortune . 
might be beneficial , enabling him to pursue a high and bright 
career, to cultivate his abilities, and to advance the very arts which 
ire a glory and a benefit to his country ; while, in the hands of the 
3ther it would be but of little service to himself or his fellow- 
creatures/' 

''But , alas ! it is the natural tendency of wealth to accumulate 
in few hands," answered Morton^ ** and every society encourages 
that tendency. Such is especially the case in our own land , where 
the aristocracy of wealth has daily been gaining ground against the 
aristocracy of blood. When will there be an aristocracy of virtue, 
[ wonder, Louisa? for it is of that that you and I dream, my 
beloved. However, it is as well in our casethat^ as objections 
might be raised against your desire by those who would think they 
were acting conscientiously in opposing your marriage with a poor 
man , no valid obstacle of that kind does eiist; and I tell you that 
such is the case at once , dear girl , not because it would make 
any difference in your eyes whether I were the poor artist or not, 
but because I think it may set your mind at ease in regard to the 
opposition of others." 

'^I must not take credit to myself," answered Louisa Charlton, 
''for having thought you the poor artist, Morton; for, though I 
did so for a few days, I was soon convinced that report was false, 
and yet I think Mrs. Charlton believes so still." 

'*Do not undeceive her^ my Louisa ,'' exclaimed Morton, 
eagerly ; I have my own views on that point ^ and ^ave encouraged 
the idea , though I have , of course , never asserted that it is true. 
Pray, do not contradict it to any one. You shall hear, whenever 
we have a moment or two for private conversation, every particular 
of my fate and history^ for, from her I love I ^^i^ \\aK^ x^^ ^^^- 
cealment; but we have not time non , lot \i^t^ c>om^% ^^ %^^^ 
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rector's carriage at full speed. In the meantime, Louisa, know 
rae as nothing but as report gives me out ; and let me see vhat will 
be the end of the game that is playing ; for you , as well as I , must 
perceive that the conduct of some persons very near you is not 
altogether natural." 

*' You do not mean Dr. Western?" demanded Louisa, warmly. 

" Oh , no ," replied Morton , *' he knows all about me. I mean 
Mrs. Charlton." 

He had no time to say more , for at that moment the carriage of 
the worthy rector pulled up beside them , and the doctor himself 
got out in eager haste, followed by the stranger of the smelling- 
bottle and cosmetic. 

*'Why, what is this, my dear child?" exclaimed the worthy 
clergyman. *^Whatisthis, Mr. Morton? Both wet — but I see 
how it is — I understand it all." 

'^Not all , I think , my dear Sir," replied the young gentleman; 
and he proceeded to give their friend a brief account of the acci- 
dent , telling what he had himself seen of Louisa's conduct, as he 
was hurrying forward from the neighbouring field to save the boy 
who had fallen into the stream." 

*^Ah, Louisa, Louisa!" cried the good rector, shaking his 
finger at her ; 'impulse , impulse ! you , women , always act from 
impulse , and peril your ownselves without a chance of assisting 
others. But what has become of the poor boy? He might be 
drowned while Morton was assisting you." 

*' Oh , no ! " replied Louisa's lover; '< he remained stroggling 
gallantly, and seemed to have some idea of swimming, but his 
fishing-rod was his best friend , for he held on fast with both his 
hands, and contrived to balance it very cleverly, keeping liisliead 
above water till I could return , and draw him out. He in tke 
son of Edmonds, the park-keeper, I think; and as soon as be 
was on dry land set to work to wind up his line as if nothing had 
happened." 

They were by this time so near the rectory that Louisa would 

not get into the carriage, but walked on, still leaning on her lover's 

arm, and accompanied by Dr. YTestecQ^ while the man in tlie 1»1m 

satin handkerchief coolly mowoX^Oi v\i^ \i<^v <^l ^^ cxacfvMut^ lad 
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rode back, apparently making himself quite at home. What 
followed after they entered the house need not be detailed , for 
there is bat one reasonable way of treating wet people , which was 
adopted ; and other events call us to another scene. 

CHAPTER XV. 

When Louisa Charlton went out in the early morning from 
Mallington House she believed that no one in the house was up but 
the servants. Such was not the case, however, for Alfred 
Latimer was already in the library with an aching head and irritated 
heart. On the preceding evening he had left his mother's house 
very soon after dinner to seek his old haunts , and to lose a con- 
siderable portion of the money he had received from Morton in the 
morning at play; and now he sat with his cheek resting on his 
hand in sullen silence, ready to quarrel with any one that might 
present himself. The door of the library was partly open , and he 
saw Louisa come down, and go out. At first he thought of follow- 
ing her, and rose to do so; but the moment after he sat down 
again, saying to himself, *^No, I won't — I should only have 
words with her, I dare say, and I do not want to quarrel with 
Louisa ; but I will bring my mother to reason." 

What he called reason is not worth while to inquire into ; for 
every man has a lexicon of his own , very different in its definitions 
from Johnson's dictionary. He then rose and walked about the 
room for a few minutes ; and then , seeing a book upon the table, 
he thought that it might be better to amuse himself with any other 
person's ideas than his own , which at that moment were not very 
pleasant ones. There had just about that time appeared in Eng- 
land a translation of Schiller's '^Robbers," not a very good one, 
but still conveying some of the great author's spirit and wild vigour, 
and that book was the one on which Alfred Latimer now laid his 
hand. It was an accident that decided his fate ; and how often 
does this happen in the course of life? Let any man look back, 
and narrowly examine the history not only of bis own acts but of 
his own mind and heart, and he will be almost swc^\a^\^^>S^^^ 
some small and seemingly pitiful circumsV«Ac« -» %K^\si^ «s^\)X ^^^ 
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vhich he took little notice at the time , has been the key that dd- 
locked one out of the thousand doors of fate , and gave him exit 
upon the road that he was to pursue for ever. 

He read — at first with inattention , almost with disgust — 
then with interest — then with eager sympathy — and every dark 
and fiery picture seemed to imprint itself upon bis heart and brain. 
The wild, the stirring elo<iuence of the poet seemed to address 
itself directly to him ; every moral inQuence was lost , every ex- 
citing vision treasured up. He longed for a wild and free existence 
— for deeds of adventure and intense passion; virtue, honour, 
respectability , what were they to him? names — cold , tame , un- 
meaniog names. He took no resolution , he formed no scheme, 
indeed ; but the impression was given : to cast off all restraint, 
to follow out the passions of his own heart, only more boldly, 
more rashly. There was a higher, a more intense tone , yielded 
to his character , but nothing was changed. He had hitherto been 
led — his aspiration was now to lead ; but it was in the same 
course. He had hitherto been wilful in his own conduct, he was 
now eager to work his will on others ; but the end and object was 
unchanged. He had sought excitement in all that he had done : he 
sought excitement still, but of a more intense and vehement 
character. He sat with that book in his hand far longer — far 
longer than he had ever been known to read before, and he only 
laid it down when the clock struck nine; and he rose, saying to 
himself, ^*It is time for her to rise. She shall find that I will not 
be trifled with any more ; '* and , ringing the bell sharply , he told 
the servant who appeared at its loud summons to send his mother's 
maid up to her room with a message, to the purpose that he wished 
to speak with her immediately. The man retired to obey his 
orders ; but nearly half an hour elapsed without any one appearing, 
and Alfred Latimer's impatient spirit wrought turbulently within 
him at the delay. He walked about the room — he looked out ol 
the window — he took up a book, and laid it down again — he 
muttered most unfilial objurgations against his mother, and 
sneered at her habits of self-indulgence — till , at length , workii^ 
himself up iato a fit of passion , be burned out of the library , ami 
wasmouaUng the stairs , "whea Yie mev^^e mvi^ ^^m\i%^<(s^K^v 
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^tve him notice that Mrs. Charlton awaited him in her dressings 
room. Withoat ceremony he wali^ed in , with tiis impatient spirit 
chafed; and the sight of the fair widow, in an elegant dressing- 
^own and coquettish cap , did not at alttend to soothe him. 

<'In heayen'sname, what is the matter, Alfred?" demanded 
Urs. Charlton, as soon as he entered; ** something must have 
^one wrong, or I am sure you would not have disturbed me at such 
in early hour" — 

* * As nearly ten o'clock ? " asked Alfred Latimer. * * Well, you 
ire quite right; something has gone wrong — everything has gone 
xrrong; and I must have it put right. You know I asked you for 
ifty pounds yesterday ** — 

''And I told you , my dear boy, that I had not got it to give," 
mswered Mrs. Charlton, in a soothing tone. *'You know, my 
lear Alfred , that if I had it , you should have it at once." 

''You have plenty of money to give parties with, and fine 
wines , and all sorts of things from London ; and to keep horses 
ind carriages, and servants enough, to do nothing," replied her 
lutiful and affectionate child. 

"Alfred^ Alfred!" cried his mother. "I never thought I 
should have heard my son , for whom I have sacrificed so much, 
speak such words. You know quite well the horses and carriages 
ire Louisa's, not mine. Almost all the servants are hers; and 
ioes my own son grudge me the comforts of my home, and even 
iie respectable appearance which I am obliged to keep up? .This 
s sad , indeed ! " and Mrs. Charlton wiped away a tear. 

"This is all very good, mother," replied Alfred, "but 
necessity has no law , and money must be found , for money I 
must have." 

"If I could have found it," said Mrs. Charlton, "you should 
bave had it. Do you think if I could have procured it, I would 
liave put off my journey to London , when I had set my heart upon 
$oing ; but every farthing I had , but just enough for the expenses 
)f the house, I was obliged to pay, because those people, the 
If arsons, chose to fail, and force metopa^\.li^Vi<^\t\^^>^W^^ 
here. Four hundred pounds at one blow . OuVi "^^^^ >S\\-ss^%^ 
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is of age , or till I have carried oat what I have in view with regard 
to her, and you shall have as much as yoa can desire." 

**I cannot wait, and will not wait," replied Alfred Latimer, 
fiercely. '*I have bills to pay as well as you, and they must be 
paid, too. Why should you not sell , or pawn, some of all your 
smart jewels. They would soon raise the money ; and you are t 
widow now , and don't want them." 

Now Mrs. Charlton was fond of jewels, and had accumulated 
no inconsiderable store ; but still she thought that if the sum 
required was but fifty pounds, she could part with some , which 
she would scarcely miss, for her dear boy's sake. "Tou are 
unkind, Alfred," she said, ^^but to show you that I would do 
adything I can to help you , I will raise the fifty pounds upon some 
of the trinkets poor Mr. Charlton gave me." 

^^ Fifty pounds!" cried her son. ^'That would have done 
yesterday, but it will not do to-day. I have many bills to pay 
that cannot be put off. One man threatens to arrest me, and 
another has actually taken out a writ. Now I will be free of all 
this without further delay. I will have my debts paid — I will 
have something over , to start upon — and then " — 

^'But what is the amount?" demanded the lady in coo- 
sternation. 

^*A thousand pounds will do, I think/' replied Alfred 
Latimer, coolly; *'I have not reckoned it up accurately; but 
what between Oxford and London , and this cursed place , there 
must be nearly nine hundred owing , and the rest will set me off 
again." 

'* A thousand pounds!" exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, and then 
throwing herself back in her chair, she added with an altered tone, 
"You cannot have it, Alfred." 

'< Indeed ! " he said , with his eyes flashing fire. 

**No ! " she replied decidedly. "Nor half — nor a third — nor 

a quarter. There — no more of it ! I have told you — and so h 

must be. You cannot have it , and if you think to frighten me into 

supplpogyour extravagance and folly at this rate you are mistaken. 

/ wish you had not disturbed me oiqlX q{ m\ sleep to hear svch 

noasease; " and Mrs. Charlton 'sawiift^% 
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There was some reality in her demeanour, and a good deal 
that was assumed; for she was indeed incensed at her son's 
demand, and thought ^that he had taken a peremptory tone 
merely to alarm her, which could only be met by a cool one; but 
she was not quite prepared for what was to follow. His manner, 
too , altered ; his brow knit into a heavy frown , he set his teeth 
close as if afraid of giving way too far to the strong passion within 
him, and approaching bis mother's chair, he said in a low bitter 
tone, '*So you will not sell your diamonds for the relief of your 
son?" 

** Not one ," answered Mrs. Charlton. 

**Well, then, you shall never see him again," said the 
young man. 

**Pooh!" said Mrs. Charlton, "You know better;" but 
without another word he turned to the door, and went out, closing 
it quietly behind him. 

Mrs. Charlton was somewhat alarmed; for though she had 
often seen fits of violent passion in Alfred Latimer, she had never 
beheld any effort to repress the expression of his rage. If he had 
cursed and sworn she could have felt quite easy : if he had banged 
the dressing-room door as he retired it would have been a relief. 
But the stern low tone , the shut teeth, the quiet exit, had some- 
thing awful in them ; and after pausing for a few minutes in consi- 
deration, she rose and rang her bell. Before the maid could appear 
she heard a horse's feet over the gravel, and, looking out, saw 
her son riding away from the house on a horse that was always kept 
for him at Mallington ; and when her abigail entered Mrs. Chariton 
merely said **Do my hair. — Nonsense, he will return soon 
enough" she added to herself. 

In the meanwhile Alfred Latimer rode on down the village and 
approached the road that ran along by the bank of the stream ; but 
as be was in the act of turning his horse's head as if to follow that 
path, he suddenly pulled up; thought for a moment; and then, 
crossing the bridge, approached the park gates. There, he 
dismounted , tied his beast to the iron bars , and walked with a 
rapid step in the direction of the park-keeper's house. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

There was a shady groTe id Malliogton Park, where the trees 
were tall and thin in the stem, having been suffered to run up 
close together; and, as ambi lion appears even to extend to vege- 
table life , wherever such is the case , each seems to struggle to 
overtop the other, and get a greater portion of the sunshine than 
is its due. There was no underwood , except here and there a 
bush of holly, in which occasionally a stout old cock pheasant 
would take up his abode, and the wind sighed at liberty through 
the bolls of the beeches. It was a pleasant place for contemplation 
on a summer's day, for it was full of calm shade, and if there 
were any air stirring it was sure to find its way there and breathe 
more freely under the cool green boughs. Many a winding path, 
too, had been cut through the grove, wandering in and oat 
amongst the trees, and leaving sufficient space for two persons to 
walk abreast , but not more ; and occasionally a sudden peep of 
the distant country had been afforded by taking down a tree, whieh 
was lost again in a moment as one passed on , like one of those 
bright fancies that cross the path of thought for an instant but fade 
ere we can grasp them. 

lo this grove , about the hour of ten or a little after , on the day 
that saw the accident which but for Morton's presence most have 
terminated the career of Louisa Charlton , two persons were walk- 
ing on slowly together along the paths in earnest conversatioo. 
Hither and thither they went from one walk to another , but never 
issued beyond the cover of the trees. They went hand in hand, too, 
and one spoke eagerly and rapidly , while the other replied little 
but by sighs. They were Alfred Latimer and Lucy , the fair young 
daughter of the park-keeper Edmonds — a dangerous companion- 
ship for her. He seemed pressing her vehemently to some step 
which she was unwilling to take , and ever and anon she raised her 
eyes, full of tears, to his, and answered, ^*No, Alfred; no, I 
cannot. Oh , do not ask me , Mr. Latimer. It would break mj 
fatber^s heart if I were to leave him without telling him where I am 
going," 
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And yoa will break mine if yoa refuse, Lucy," replied 
Alfred Latimer; '*you can write to him to-morrow, and tell him 
yoa are with me , and that we are going to be married as soon as 
ever we can be." 

But Lucy shook her head moumfdlly, saying, *^He will not 
believe that — he will not believe that." 

**And you doubt it too, Lucy!" cried Alfred Latimer vehe- 
mently; "you doubt my word — you think I would break my oath! 
Ton do not love me, Lucy, that is very clear. Nay, do not cry 
now ; yoa will make your eyes red , and every one will see." 

Lucy Edmonds wiped the tears away, and replied in a low 
voice, "You know I love you — you know it too well, or you 
would not ask me to do what is wrong." 

"But it is not wrong ," answered Alfred Latimer ; " I tell you 
that I have had a quarrel with my mother, so that I cannot stay 
any longer here ; or we would be married at once ; and yet you re- 
fuse , though you have promised to love me always and to marry 
me when I ask you — yet you refuse to go with me and fulfil your 
promise as soon as it can be done." 

** Oh , no ," said Lucy ; " I only refuse to go with you without 
my father's knowledge. You know, Alfred, it would be very 
wicked — it would be very wrong indeed, and I should never be 
happy after." 

*'And so you will really make me unhappy for ever, Lucy?" 
asked the young gentleman; "for you will never see me more, 
after I have once gone away. I have sworn that I will not return, 
and I always keep my word. Come, Lucy, come — go back 
quietly to the house ; get some few things ready , and meet me in 
two hours at the other side of the park," and bending down his 
head, he kissed her. 

"I cannot, I cannot," answered Lucy Edmonds, weeping. 
"Without my father's leave I cannot come." 

Alfred Latimer's cheek was somewhat red , and even to her he 
could not repress the quick and angry flash of his eye at anything 
like opposition. Yet he strove to soothe and persuade, but before 
he could utter many words , issuing suddenly ftoci f^\i^ ^1 >^!^^ <\^^ 
paths, Xifc/5£i^!ier himself stood before iVi^m. 1\»%<:i^^'caasi^ 
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brow was stern and dark, and his lip quiveriDg with many mingled 
emotions. 

PoorLucy trembled in every limb, and tarned as pale as death; 
but Alfred Latimer, though he coloured highly, lifted his heid 
with a haughty toss and a laugh , saying something the meaning of 
which was not very clear. 

*'Let go my daughter's hand. Sir/' said Edmonds, after 
gazing at him for an instant; "and never yon set your foot in this 
park again." 

" Indeed ! " cried Alfred Latimer , with a sneer. '^Hetbioks 
I shall require to be warned off by some better authority than Mas- 
ter Edmonds , formerly Lord Mallington's park-keeper — if yon 
come to that, what business have you in this park yourself?" 

*^I have business enough and authority enough for my pur- 
pose," replied Edmonds , taking his daughter's hand , and draw- 
ing her to him, *^and that yon will find, Sir, if ever yoo cone 
here again. I knew you to be bad enough, long ago, bat I did 
not think you were so base as to seek to ruin this poor giri." 

The young gentleman gazed at him for an instant with a fieree 
look , and then turned his eyes to Lucy , who stood by her father, 
with her limbs shaking and her face drowned in tears. That sight 
seemed to move him , and he said " I did not seek to ruin her. It 
is not true. I intended to marry her — ay , immediately." 

** False! false!" cried Edmonds. ** Don't you think every 
father in the land has heard such stories. You told her you would 
marry her I don't doubt, but when you had once got her in yoor 
power it would have been a different tale." 

''No, it would not," replied Alfred Latimer; ^' I would have 
married her, and I will." 

'*No, that you shall not," replied Edmonds sternly. **Toa 
are no husband for my daughter. Sir; keep in your own station; 
marry in your own station. So shall she , please God ; and I will 
tell you what, Mr. Latimer, I would a great deal rather see her 
the wife of a honest labourer than the wife of a dishonest gen- 
tleman. I don't mean to say you are so — that I know nothing 
about; but I do know that you would not make her happy , and so 
j'oa should not have her , e\cu \1 iW "^oxxt ^\i^ ^^%^Oga&^^\^\via,. 
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That is done and settled. So, as I said before , do not let me see 
you here again. Come along, Locy ; come mth me," and draw- 
ing her away, he tarned his steps towards his own house , leaving 
Alfred Latimer standing in the gro^e , with his face wprking with 
all the unbridled passions that disappointment raised to fury in 
his heart. 

At a quick pace Edmonds hurried on in silence , with his eyes 
gazing out before him, but his mind busy upon any other thing 
than the scene on which they lighted. He noticed not, he did not • 
seem to perceive that the trembling limbs of his daughter could 
hardly bear her on , and that he dragged her along with him, 
rather than supported her, as she hung upon his arm. 

But when they came to a little clump of trees behind the 
garden at the back of the house he suddenly stopped , and turning 
to Lucy, he said '*I will not tell your mother, my child, for it 
would make her wretched." 

** Oh, father, I did not intend to do any wrong," replied Lucy 
Edmonds , with the tears streaming down her face ; ** I would not 
have gone with him. Indeed, I would not." 

'* I know it, Lucy, love," replied her father throwing his arms 
round her , and pressing her to his breast. ** I heard a good deal 
as I came up the walk, Lucy, and I know that though you have 
been a silly girl to listen to him at all , yet it was not in your heart 
to do any wrong — the more base he for wishing to make you. 
But there is one thing, Lucy," he continued, gazing at her ear- 
nestly, ^Hhere is one thing you must promise me upon your word, 
and as you would have God's grace not to do wrong — you must 
promise me never willingly to see or speak with this young man 
any more." 

'^Oh, father," replied Locy Edmonds **he loves me — in- 
deed, indeed he does. And I — I" — 

*' Yon think you love him," answered her father; ** Perhaps 
you really do, and ifso I am very sorry for it, Lucy, for his mar- 
riage with you is not even to be thought of. I would not give you 
to him , my girl , if he were the richest and ih« hi^^oal toAi^v&N^^ 
Uad." 
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''Bat perhaps you may change, .father/' said Lacy — ** per- 
haps he may change." 

''When he does I may, and then 1 will tell you," answered 
Edmonds; "but in the meantime I must have yonr promise, 
Lucy, never to see him or speak with him, willingly at least, 
without my consent and knowledge — Lucy, you would not surely 
disobey me?'' 

"Oh no, father, no," replied Lucy Edmonds; '*I will do as 
you bid me in all things, and I promise you that I will not see or 
speak with him without your knowledge and consent. You know 
a great deal better than I do — but yet I am sure he loves me." 

Edmonds shook his head with a sad and painful smile. "So 
thinks every woman ," replied he, " of the man that ruins her. If 
she does not, she is worse than he is. But come, my child ; and 
keep your promise , and that promise will keep you safe. Wipe 
your eyes, or go and walk in the garden for awhile. Your mother 
has had one sad fright this morning , and though she is well ac- 
customed to bear up under sorrows and cares, yet there is no need 
she should have too many at once , Lucy." 

"Oh^ what has happened?" cried Lucy, drying her own 
tears, and looking eagerly in her father's face. 

*' Why , your brother fell into the river , and would have been 
drowned if Mr. Morton , the gentleman who came up to the cot- 
tage the other day, had not plunged in and got him out," replied 
Edmonds; and then added , in a somewhat bitter tone, *'Ay, he 
is a gentleman, indeed; but this young fellow" — 

He did not finish the sentence, but Lucy Edmonds cast down 
her eyes, with a cheek glowing like fire. It was her own heart 
accused her, and she asked herself "Have I been listening to 
tales of love, without my parents' knowledge, from the lips of 
one whom they disapprove, while sorrow and care have come so 
near their dwelling? I will do so no more," and as she thus 
thought she raised her eyes to her Other's face again , saying 
aload , "I will go to my mother it once. I am very sorry that I 
wss wroDgf and I will tell her, loo, all that has happened, bat 
not DOW, father. IwilltcU\ictVo-ii\^VwVft-\ft!w\^^» ^sAvtiL^ 
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it will be better , for then if I should be in any difficulty, and you 
QOt near , she can tell me what I ought to do." 

*'That 's a good girl," replied her father, laying his hand 
ipon her shoulder and kissing her brow; **act this way always, 
Lucy, and you will be in no danger. To-day you have been in 
nore than you know of; " and taking her hand , he led her on the 
louse. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

For at least five minutes after the park-keeper and his daugh- 
ter had left him Alfred Latimer remained standing in the grove, 
giving way to the vehemence of his passion, muttering vain curses 
ind rash and angry threats against the man who had interfered 
)nly to save his own child. ** I will have her," he said at length ; 
* I will have her in spite of him; and I will have revenge, too — 
;nrseme, if I won't;" and, stamping on the ground, and sha- 
dng his fist , he walked slowly away towards the lodge. His eyes 
were bent down, and, in bitter meditation, he saw little or no- 
thing that passed around him. He marked not the deer as they 
bounded away out of the fern; he took no notice of the hare that 
^rted from its form almost at his feet, and scudded away across 
the upland , pausing here and there with uplifted ears to listen for 
the sounds of pursuit. When he reached the gates, he opened 
Lhem , and went out without noticing that two men were standing 
at the corner of the park wall ; and , unfastening his horse , he 
had got his foot in the stirrup when one of the two watchers ran 
forward and laid his hand upon his shoulder, saying *' Alfred La- 
timer, Esquire, I believe?" 

*'Tes, Sir," replied the young gentleman, turning first red 
and then pale. ** Who the devil are you?" 

*'0n1y an officer of the sherifif of Middlesex, Sir," replied the 
man, ** with a writ against you, backed by the sheriff of the county, 
for a trifle you owe to Mr. Jones, of Piccadilly. Don't doubt but 
you '11 soon be able to settle the matter, so ^eli^dV^^VX^x %^V^^ 
to your bouse , where J have just been pa^m^ m^ t^«^^o&« 
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Alfred Latimer gazed at him with a look of hesitation for'a m 
meot, but gradaally his face assumed a more determined anc 
fiercer aspect, and lie replied **No ; I will not go hack to the hov 
to beg of my own mother.' I 'd rather go to gaol." 

*^0h, Sir, I 've got nice apartments; quite at your serri 
Sir/' replied the officer. ^'Airy situation, Sir, looking up 
the river. Do you travel by coach , Sir , or would you like to h; 
a shay?" 

'* I travel on horseback ,*' cried Alfred Latimer , springing i 
the saddle, and striking his horse with the spurs. The baj 
made a snatch at the rein, but missed it, and the horse dashed 
hitting him on the shoulder with its chest and knocking him hi 
upon the road. 

*'Stop him! stop him!" shouted the officer to his follaw 
but long ere the other man came up , the young gentleman was 
upon the road, and, galloping on at full speed, was soon hid^ 
by the angle of the park wall. 

*' I shall be followed," thought the young man , who, un 
customed to such proceedings, saw in imagination the sheri 
officers pursuing him , like a hunted hare , with a whole troof 
mounted constables to back them. *^I shall he followed! Ii 
take to Wenlock Wood. Then let them catch me if they ca 
Thus thinking, he spurred forward, till passing the cottage 
Blackmore, the gardener, and the mill beyond, he came to 
end of the park wall on that side, and looking round to see if th 
were any one on the road to indicate the path he had taken to 
fancied pursuers, he turned up a narrow sandy path , which: 
over the hill between Mallington-park and some corn-fields, 
soon led into a green lane , overhung by thick shrubs and busli 
and along this he spurred at a rapid pace, till the banks opei 
out, and gave him egress upon a wild and desolate looking eo 
mon , with a thick wood about half a mile to the right. 

At the mouth of the lane, Alfred Latimer pulled up his ho 

for a moment and listened ; but, whether from excited imaginal 

or not, he felt sure that he heard the sound of horses' feet, a 

spaniog on again across the eommofi — often obliged to ton 

avoid this great mass of busVie%, ot \\aX i^0& ^\\«s%^ ^eoss? 
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trees — be reached the edge of Wenlock Wood , and , Mrithout 
drawing a reiD, turned round to look behind him. He now plainly 
perceived three or four men on horseback at the other side of the 
common; but they did not seem to discover him, if of him they 
were in pursuit, for they were riding on in a different direction 
from that in which he himself was following; and, pushing his 
horse forward down a narrow cart-road , he had soon passed the 
outer belt of planting, where the trees were younger but closer 
together, and reached a wilder part of the wood, where tall im- 
memorial oaks, with young saplings scattered between, rose far 
apart from each other, some still green and flourishing, some in 
various states of decay. The ground from which they sprung was 
rugged and uneven, in some places covered with high fern, in 
some rouuded with masses of thick brushwood. Here appeared 
a deep pit, with the little shining pond in the bottom ; here rose 
a tall rock or a high bank , bearing ashes and beeches on the top ; 
and ever and anon a piece of green sward appeared in the midst, 
affording free footing for the horse. To look upon it, it seemed 
at first sight an inextricable maze, through which no chance tra- 
veller could find his way, but to the eyes of Alfred Latimer the 
whole scene was familiar, for thither had he often resorted from 
the days of his boyhood, exploring its recesses with dog and gun, 
although , to say sooth, being within one of the manors of the Earl 
of Slallington, he had no right to exereiae there his propensities 
for the chase. 

Cutting as straight across as the various obstacles would per- 
mit towards the highest bank which the scene displayed, he 
skirted it along to a spot where a number of old oaks had congre- 
gated themselves under the bank , concealing its rugged face from 
the view. The trees above stretched forth their branches to those 
below , and several clumps of a younger growth stood forward be- 
fore the rest, making the mass appear, at a little distance , one 
close and impenetrable thicket. So it would have seemed, indeed, 
to any one riding , even so closely by the side of the trees as Alfred 
Latimer, if the eye were the only guide on the occasion ; for though 
the wood sometimes came forward in b6\d ptom\Y^^\it«^ %Qi\sA>\\Bi^'3» 
rttnttted, Jearing a deep glen or glade bei««eti ^^ v«q ^^^^^n 

TA^ Siep'MotAer. J. % 
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pointSi yet still at the bottom appeared a thick woody screen hiding 
the crag. To Alfred Latimer , howevter, the place was, as I have 
said , familiar , and he rode along for about a third of a mile with- 
out pause or examination, except, indeed , by a quick and furtive 
glance behind , to see whether his pursuers had yet appeared. 

No one was seen , however, and in the end , he drew his reii 
just at the mouth or entrance of one of the glades I have mentioned, 
gazing round on every side. Then, dismounting, he took th( 
beast's bridle on his arm, and led him down amongst the trees 
apparently to the very closest and thickest part; but just at thi 
end a little path was to be discovered on the right, so small tha 
the entrance was not easily discernible amongst the tangled bram- 
bles and thorns, which in that place rose high up the bolls of th< 
trees. Alfred Latimer, however, knew the precise spot byai 
old holly which stood forward , as if to protect and conceal th< 
mouth of the path ; and , leading his horse round , he pulled hin 
unwillingly into the little road, the horse resisting , from time tc 
time, as if it doubted the safety of the way it was taking, and i^ 
master bestowing several fierce cuts upon its flank, to prove tliai 
he knew better than it. The path soon led to a more open space 
behind the screen of oaks; and satisfied that he was hidden fron 
all observing eyes, the young gentleman proceeded more patientl] 
between the trees and the high craggy bank till he reached the 
mouth of a deep cavern — whether the work of nature or of arl 
who can now say? Many such, however, are to be found ii 
various parts of England, some well known to the geologist and 
the wanderer in search of the picturesque; others unrecorded h] 
tourist and traveller, and only familiar to the midnight assassia ol 
game , and the still more free speculator in the property of otheis. 
Without fear or hesitation, however, Alfred Latimer led hii 
horse in, who, fancying it, apparently, a newly-inveDted kiiMi 
of stable , followed very willingly under the rocky arch ; and slili 
holding the bridle over his arm , the young gentleman seated him- 
self upon a large stone, saying aloud with a laugh , **Now let them 
catch me if they can , the scoundrels." 

He then tamed his ear to Wslra , Yiill w^ «Q\uid was heard ex- 
eept the wliisperiDg of the ^m^tiox^^^ V^^ \x%.^v^ «sA«^^^ 
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that he had deceived his parsuers , if there were any, he proposed 
to remain an hour or two where he was , and then , malting his 
way through the wood to a village about three miles distant, to 
pursue his course towards London , where he thought he would 
sell his horse, and with the money thus provided, and what re- 
mained of the sum he had borrowed from Morton, embark for the 
continent. It was a pleasant and a joyous scheme to his rash 
mind ; visions of wild adventure crowded upon him ; dreams of 
pleasure, not very pure or high, presented themselves to his 
mind's eye, as he sat and meditated, and there seemed but one 
drawback to the plan. Had Lucy Edmonds been with him it 
would have been complete ; for he loved her with as much love as 
he was capable of. It was all corporeal, indeed: it was her 
beauty, her grace, that he thought of ; but still it was, in some 
sort , love , for out of a thousand as fair he would have chosen her 
as his companion ; and might have been constant to her for a time, 
till passion had sated itself, and burnt out its own flame. We 
must not pause to picture all the sensations that he felt as he sat 
there and thought of her. The eager desire to possess her, in 
spite of all considerations, and all obstacles; the wild schemes 
that suggested themselves to his mind ; or the fierce and angry 
yearning for vengeance upon her father. For that father's feel- 
ings or duties he had no thought — no consideration. It was 
enough that he had stepped in to thwart and disappoint him — to 
snatch the promised joy from his hand. That alone was an offence 
not to be forgiven by his proud and vehement spirit ; but when he 
recollected the stern and bitter words the park-keeper had used — 
the almost scornful rejection of his proposal to condescend so far 
as to marry a poor peasant's daughter, his heart felt all on fire with 
impotent rage , and again he clenched his hand and stamped his 
foot upon the ground till his horse started back, and nearly pulled 
the bridle from his arm. 

The young man caught it Hist, however, and angrily struck 
the poor beast a blow in the face with his clenched fist, exclaim- 
ing, '*Willyoutoo?" 

As he did so he tbonght he heard a rnslXe itklVi^ \wt^«t \arV^^^ 
iJie cavern, and turoiag round he gaied lalo \\i^ ^t^vVi^V^ ^'ocvt 
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trepidation. He knew that it was of considerable extent , f 
had explored it more than once, and, what with a turn a 
thirty feet from the mouth , it might run into the cliff some fil 
sixty yards. But the darkness of the interor was so profoui 
that time of day, when the sun was over the bank , and the 
trees before the mouth produced a deeper gloom , that he < 
see nothing. The next instant, however, a voice from withi 
claimed, *^You seem mightily put out. Master Latimer. ^ 
is the matter?" 

The voice was followed by the sound of steps, but it wa 
till the person who had spoken had come forward that Alfrei 
timer could see anything through the darkness. He then 
ceived advancing towards him a short, square-looking fij 
which gradually assumed the appearance of a man dressed 
sailor's jacket and trousers,. with a striped shirt, and no waist 
A black handkerchief was twisted lightly round the neck, an 
bushy black whiskers extending under the chin , and almos 
vering the throat, at first gave him the appearance of having 
ther handkerchief bound round his jaws. His head was co' 
with strong curling dark hair, and his face was bronzed wit 
posure to sun and wind , which gave an additional look of fi< 
ness to a countenance naturally stern and forbidding. 

At first the young gentleman did not recognise the perse 
who aeemed so familiar with his own name; but, after a 
ment's consideration, he. exclaimed, **Ah! is that you, 
Williams? Why, it is so long since you have been here, 
the place is so dark, I did not know you. You have not s 
yourself since that night when we shot the pheasants in the 
and Were obliged to run for it." 

"That would not have made me run far," answered Willi 
*' but I had other matters on hand , Mister Latimer. I have 
here more than once since , however , but you were away. W 
in the wind now. Sir, that you are hiding here? Tell me i 
like — don't tell me if you don't like. Only if you want help h 
your man." 

** Why, I have had « <{a^Ttc\ VwYi ixv^ %\i\i^ isk^tJher , I 
replied Alfred Latimer. ^^ S\ve \iA«v% m% ^V^ytv^x ^\ \sk!(y&!^^ 
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ever; aodlkave determined to leave her, and seek my fortune 
where I can." 

**1 hope you have brought some stock in trade with you/' 
answered the other; **for fortune can't be bought and sold with- 
out fortune, as I have found out long ago." 

'*No, indeed," answered the young gentleman, who was 
restrained by certain doubts and misgivings as to his old acquain- 
tance's habits, from acknowledging that he had money about him. 
'*Ihave got nothing but a few shillings and my horse; but that I 
intend to sell as soon as I can find a market." 

**Ah — well — you are not up to things yet, I see," replied 
Williams. *' I would not have come out of such a house as that if 
I had been you without bringing away enough to live for a year or 
two , at least. But what are yon hiding for? — are you afraid she 
will send after you? Why , you must be of age by this time.** 

**0h, no, it is not that," said Latimer, who, on reflection, 
saw that the tale of his adventure with the bailiffs would but tend 
to confirm the representation he had made of the state of his purse. 
**She would not even give me enough to keep me out of prison, 
and just as I was at the park gates a fellow came up , and tapped 
me on the shoulder. But I jumped on my horse , and rode over 
him." 

**Weli done! well done!" cried Williams, slapping him 
on the shoulder; ^'onmy life, you will turn out a capital fellow. 
Just at the park gates, eh? I suppose you hadbeen up to bid 
good-by to the pretty little girl there. Why the devil did you not 
bring her with you. A man is always the better for having a 
wonuin with him ; but I suppose it was want of money. Master 
Alfred. If that *s the case , speak out. You were kind to me 
once, and one good turn deserves another. So, as I've got a 
little prize-money here; if a ten-pound note will help you, it's 
quite at your service, Sir. You can pay me when you can, you 
know, and no hurry; and we can send a message to pretty Lucy 
to join you where you like." 

The face of Alfred Latjroer had turned various colours while 
his companion spoke ; for he had imagined lhaiV.\aA&'^^x%m\.^l\^^ 
Edmonds bad been concealed from aU e^es tiVL ^^Vm^'cii^!Q%> vs^^ 
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It first he was by do means pleased to find that it was known and 
commented upon by others ; but as thought hurried him rapidly 
on , the idea suggested itself to his mind that perchance he might 
make the services of such men as the one who now spoke to him of 
use in attaining the objects that floated vaguely before his imagi- 
nation. He formed no distinct scheme , it is true , but dim and 
obscure fancies of carrying off the poor girl from her home came 
across his brain. He knew she loved him , and believed that she 
would easily forgive some little force, which might spare her the 
struggle between duty and affection. He left the plan, then, to 
be arraoged at an after period , and replied, **No, no, Williams 
— you are a good fellow ; " and he grasped his hand ; *^ but I ifiA 
not take your little money from you , however much I may want 
it. I will sell my horse , which is worth fifty pounds anywhere, 
and I think I can get some more from a friend. But it was not 
want of money stopped Lucy and I. It was that — as the devil 
would have it — up came her father just as we were talking about 
it; and he found out all, and took her away. He has made her 
promise, I dare say by this time , not to go." 

**Such promises are soon broken," answered Jadk Williams, 
with a laugh. 

*' Ay, so they are ," said Alfred Latimer; '*but I have a scheme 
in my head , if I can get some good fellows who don't stand upon 
trifles to help me. When I have got together a little money so as 
to be sure that she and I will have enough to go where we like, I 
will tell you more of it." 

*^You may count upon me. Sir/' replied the other, <*I will 
lend a hand , whatever it is. But no harm must come to the 
girl." 

**But how did you know anything about the affair?" asked 
Alfred Latimer, willing to change the subject for a time till he had 
matured his plans ; *' I thought 1 had kept it very close." 

''Ay, ay," rejoined Williams, smiling, **but I have been 

hereabouts for a fortnight; and there have been more eyes in Mai- 

lington Park than Edmonds thinks of. But what is your plaDi 

Sir? lam do bad hand at seViemva^^ a\id ^oa are a youDgoiitt 

Two beads are better than one , loo ^ VNi^'i ^M^' 
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'*Why, 1 have not yet qaite made up my mind," replied 
Alfred Latimer; '* and it requires to be thought of well. Lucy is 
willing enough to come, and would have been far away with me 
by this time if her father had not come up ; but now he will talk to 
her, and preach to her, and forbid her to see me any more, 
though I offered him to marry her at once." 

*'The devil you did!" exclaimed Williams in great surprise. 
'* Why the man must be a fool." 

** Ay — but he threw in my teeth that I was fonder of bold, 
wild fellows, who have some courage and some spirit," answered 
the young gentleman , 'Uhan of a set of puling coxcombs , such 
as one meets in society , and a great deal more of such cant. Now, 
I dare say Lucy will be watched and looked after, and persuaded 
not to come out to see me." 

'*0h! we will soon manage that, Sir," said Jack Williams, 
'*if he won't let her come, why, I would go and take her, if I 
were you. If you mean to marry her, the fool of a father should 
be forced to what is good for her and him too." 

'*Hark!" said Latimer, in a low voice. ** There are steps 
coming near!" 

''I dare say," answered the other, *'it is Bill Haltby; I 
expect him soon , and if it be any one else , I will break his head. 
But you get farther back into the shade — you can take your horse 
into the turning." 

**Iknow, I know," answered Alfred Latimer; and retreating 
as quietly as he could towards the back of the cavern , he stopped 
where he judged from what he had observed of Jack Williams's 
approach , that neither he nor his horse could be seen, and thence 
watched the mouth of the den at which his companion stood with 
his broad bull-like chest. 

There y for the first time, a question suggested, itself to the 
young man's mind somewhat difficult to solve, but not very plea- 
sant to leave in doubt. What was Jack Williams's motive for 
lying concealed in Wenlock Wood? He had been in former days 
anything but famous either for good conduct or timidity in the 
commission of evil. One of the most nototioiiiA ^(^^.0^«i% v^^^qa^ 
eountij, though (he 8on of a respectable tatmet Vn \2^<^ ^^V^^^*»^ 
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hood , he had filled the whole coantry round with bis exploits, and 
had oDly escaped punishment by mingled boldness and skill. 
Once, indeed, so Uie tale went, he had been detected in the act 
and taken , after desperate resistance ; j)ut he was at that time a 
mere lad , and his father's entreaties to the owner of the game, 
who happened to be his own landlord , had saved the son from the 
consequences of his offence , though only on the condition that be 
should be sent to sea. To sea he accordingly went, and returned, 
after a short time, with his moral health, at least, not at all 
improved by his marine excursion. All these things, and many 
more not very creditable to his friend, Alfred Latimer re- 
membered ; but he had no time to carry his speculation as to the 
cause ofhis present concealment very far before the steps he ha4 
heard sounded close to the cave , and another figure darkened the 
mouth. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

As Alfred Latimer stood in the shadow of the cave , he could 
see without beiirg seen; and he very soon perceived that the 
visitor was no other than his dissolute companion Bill Maltby. 
An unusual degree of eagerness appeared in Maltby's manner as 
be first met Williams , but their voices soon dropped almost to a 
whisper, though their words were as rapid as ever. Knowing 
both parties well , however, Latimer did not think it necessary to 
use much ceremony in joining them , and coming forward again, 
with the feet of his horse announcing his approach , he advanced 
to the spot where they were standing, catching a few words which 
Williams uttered in a louder tone. 

*'No, no," the man said, ''he is not up to that yet. He will 
be one day, when he learns a little better."' 

By this time the young gentleman was close to them; and 
turning round , as if he had previodsly forgotten his proiimity, 
and had been talking of some one else, Williams proceeded, 
**Ah, Mr. Latimer! You see I have got a companion. Bill. 
But I think he is frightened about nothing; " and he procec^ed.to 
relate to the other the story of AU^di.«ii\mev'& adventure with thi^ 
MiiOs, 
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**Poo]" said Maltby, *^I saw the two fellows drinkiog at the 
Bagpipes, and waitiog for the coach to return to London. Too 
can gD back quite well now, if you like, Latimer, for the old 
Blue always passes at eleven , and it is well nigh one now." 

''He is not going back at all just yet," answered Williams, 
speaking for his young companion; '^ but you can go on in safety 
if you like , Sir, for you hear what Bill says." 

** I am sure they followed me part of the way," said Latimer, 
**and I saw some people riding on the common." 

Bill Maltby laughed. **So did I," he said; ''I saw Squire 
Middleton and his two sons and the keeper on their ponies. But 
I saw the two fellows who came down last night drinking a glass of 
brandy-and-water in the coffee-room of the Bagpipes , and one of 
them told me they were waiting for the coach. So you can go now 
quite well , Mr. Latimer; there 's no risk In the world. " 

It needed no great penetration on the part of Alfred Latimer to 
see that his two companions wished to get rid of him ; a very 
unpleasant perception it is, which is almost sure to prick upon 
some tender point; but vanity does not always resent the injury in 
the same manner. Sometimes she takes herself off in silent, in- 
dignation , sometimes she stays out of pure perverseness , and 
uses that as the most obvious way of avenging herself. In the case 
of Alfred Latimer she had very nearly persuaded him to remain 
where he was, and curiosity added her voice, for the young 
gentleman longed to see what scheme his two companions had to 
execute, very well understanding that they were about something 
which they thought, to use Jack Williams's expression , '^ he was 
not up to." Now, Alfred Latimer had a strong inclination to 
prove to them that he was *' up to anything, " and his vanity was 
equally mortiGed at being found one too many, and at being 
judged unequal to any undertaking. He paused not to consider 
whether it was the wickedness and the folly , or the daring and the 
skill to which they considered him incompetent. 

Nevertheless several motives induced him to beat his retreat. 
They were two to one, and not persons to be lightly quarrelled 
with. He proposed also to employ them afterwards^ a.ivd vi ^«& 
Doi worih while to hafe any disagreement V\V\i^^\si ^^^« t^of^ 
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town , too , towards which his steps were bent was «t a consider- 
able distance , and he wished to reach London as early as possible 
on the following day. Deciding upon his coarse, then, but re- 
solving to show the two men with whom he spoke at some fiitare 
period that he was not one to be daunted by triOes, but perhaps 
might lead while they were obliged to follow, he led his horse out 
of the cave^ and walked on with the bridle over his arm , between 
the old trees and the high cliffy bank. The man Williams accom- 
panied him , giving Bill Maltby a sign to stay behind , and when 
they had got a sufficient distance to be out of earshot , he said in a 
civil and kindly tone ** Well, Mr. Latimer, when you have settled 
your business, and like to go on with that little affair of pretty 
Lucy Edmonds you have nothing to do but to come and let me 
know. I did not speak of it before Bill Maltby there, for there *s 
no use in telling him anything about it till the time comes , even if 
we do then ; but you see , as it 's very likely that I shan't be jost 
where I am now when you come back , you must ask Bill where I 
ami for he '11 know. V 11 help you as far as I can , yoo may be 
sure." 

Thus saying, he held out his hand, and without any con- 
sideration of all with which that hand might be stained — and 
probably the spots upon it were not few — Alfred Latimer took it, 
and with that grasp received the contagion of a foul mental disease 
mortal to the better life of the heart. He then rode on upon his 
way , and Jack Williams returned to his companion in the cave, 
whose first question was *^ What have you done the young cove out 
of. Jack?" 

'*I 've done him out of nothing," answered the other, in a 
grave tone , for he was one of those men who , though carried as it 
were by an irresistible impulse along an evil course to one bad act 
after another, yet feel throughout the whole the gloom and sadness 
of crime upon them, who have not that levity of spirit which gives 
a temporary sunshine to some of the wicked , but who , with a 
cold and stern determination , follow the way they have laid out 
for tbemselves with the shadow of their fate Always upon them. 
''I bare done him out of iio\Yi\ii%, ^VSX ~ \ifc %^^^ ^^^\^\.^Vfcr 
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ause I did not want; and next because he has devilish little to be 
lone oat of." 

'*Wby didn't yoa want?" asked Bill Maltby, ''he had money 
nough last night, and it 's no bad joke to clean out such a gull 
is that." ^ 

'' He 's not so much a gull as you think ," answered Williams. 
'He wants a little experience or so, but that will come; and 
here 's a good deal of determined devil in him , I can tell you , as 
ou '11 find out one day. Then as to money, he said he had got 
ery little , and you can't tell how he may have spent it , since you 
aw him last night. But if he had had the Mint in his breeches 
tocket I wouldn't have put my hand in — first, because he 's 
Iways been civil and kind to me ; and next because he 's one of us 
Q some sort already, and will be more so before long." 

"Ay, ay, so you think/' said Bill Maltby ; " but you '11 find 
oorself twisted there. His mother will give him money enough 
then she finds he 's resolute with her , and then he '11 see us all at 
he devil; so you had better make hay while the sun shines , Jack, 
will , for one, and get out of him all that I can." 

Williams looked at him with a grim smile. "You are mistaken, 
lill," he said; "there are some roads on which if you take but 
waor three steps , you never can go back again, do what you will, 
nd ours is one. This lad has already got his feet upon it, and he 
las got something now in hand that will carry him on further than 
le thinks ; so there 's no going back for him. But let us talk about 
bis other job. When did you say the fellow would pass by ? " 

"Why, I told him to meet me over atSturton at three," an- 
wered his companion^ " and that I would get him a good sale for 
is stuff, so he '11 pass here about two , or a little after. Now you 
ee. Jack, we must settle what 's to be done, for I suppose you 
ron't like to finish him exactly?" 

"No," said Williams, thoughtfully; "no, not unless he 
hows fight. Then, when one's blood is up , no one can tell what 
Qay happen. But what of that? I don't see what difference that 
oakes. The law says it 's all the same whether you relieve a fellow 
if the superfluous and let him go , or cut his pipe <iud 6tA^ \^\& 
fWsOing. One 's tanged for it all ihe same Vl oue'^loivixA ^xsxr 
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'* Ay, but I '11 tell you vhat difference it makes in this matter," 
said Bill Maltby. *^ Yon see if yon intended to do the thing out and 
out I 'd better stay with you and lend a hand ; but if you only mean 
to cut the canister I had better go on to Sturton , and speak to the 
fellows there about taking some of his stuff. Then I can meet him, 
and be quite civil to him and sorry for what has happened." 

'* Ay , ay , Bill , take care of yourself," replied Jack Williams. 
** There, don't look cross at me ; I think you are quite right. There 
is no use of putting two heads into a noose when one will do. 
What has he got about him? can you tell?" 

''A cool hundred , I should think ," replied Billy Maltby. *' I 
saw him flash a five-pound note of the Huntingdon bank, so I just 
gave him a hint as a friend that he had better g^t them changed, 
for that there was a talk of that money shop going. I thought 
flimsies wouldn't suit our purpose so well as the heavy, and, he- 
sides, I wanted to know how much he had got, and fancied sucb 
a hint might make him speak. It didn't though ; but afterwards 
he said he had sold for a hundred at Huntingdon and Eimbolton 
three or four days ago , and then he had heard nothing against the 
bank. He thanked me, however, for my advice, and said he 
would get all he had changed before he went further." 

** He seems to be no fool, then," said Williams, in a thought- 
ful tone. 

'*Yes, he is, and no, he is not," answered Billy Maltby. 
'*He seems quite a ninny in some things , and shrewd enough in 
others." 

'* A sort of man to remember the cut of one's jib well, eh?" 
asked Jack Williams, **and to swear to it stoutly afterwards, I 
dare say." 

Maltby nodded his head, and his companion mused for several 
minutes without making any further observation. His neit words, 
l^owever, showed upon what his* thoughts bad turned, for at length 
he said abruptly *< No ! I won't do for him; it 's not come to that 
yet, BUI ; but I 'II take care he shan't see me. Yon go on to Stur- 
ton , and have all ready there , and leave the rest to me. You are 
quite sure of the way he will come?" 

*'QaUe, unless the de\ilp\xls\i\sl<WiV.vti\V^V ^^vwBsw&^ak^ 
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^for I told him of the red post, and of the three roads, 
f he went either to the right or to the left he would lose 
) a certainty. So he said he would take care — that he 
of a country walk above all things, but did not want to 
the babes in the wood." 

coundrel laughed gaily at his own conceit; and Jack 
smiled as far as he was capable of smiling. Some further 
ion then took place , and at length the younger man took 
lure for the little town, humming a slang song as he 
arelessly , as if the dark weight of sin and crime rested 
3 heart — no thought of punishment here or hereafter 
he enjoyment of the hour. 

mpanion displayed a different aspect; for, going a little 
to the cave, he seated himself, with his long sinewy 
sed upon his broad chest, and with his eyes bent upon 
d , and his brow gathered into a frown , remained in dark 
ingly gloomy thought for the neit half hour. What was 
ubled him? Was it remorse, or apprehension? Did 
e speak ? Was her voice at length heard , or did he look 
the dark result, even in this world, of the deeds in 
^as engaged ? Did he calculate nicely the chances of the 
ne he was playing? Did he think how seldom any evil 
IS unpunished — how rarely one foul deed does not lead 
still fouler — how impossible it is for any man to say 
all be the last?" No. If remorse was felt, it was but 
ow — impalpable, assuming no definite form — vague, 
gloomy, but undefined. He knew not well why, he 
to inquire, but the sun seemed to have gone oot for him, 
IS grey. He remembered how , when he was a little boy, 
ported in the neighbouring fields and woods , all nature 
harms for him , and every object a delight. The singing 
[Is had been sweet music , the breath of the fresh air the 
perfumes, a new flower or a piece of painted glass a 
and everything to a healthy frame and an uncorrupted 
been full of beauty and enjoyment. But the light bad 
iray, the bird-song jarred upon hiseax ^ v\\^ «i\%ft«cBft^ 
't came near him, theHo^ecft^^t^ Vcvto^^^^ ^^^ot^^^^ 
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Bnder foot. In the fierce burst of animal passion , in the keen eX" 
citement of strife, of revelry, or of play, were to be found the 
feverish pleasures which formed all that was left to him. He knew 
not how it was or why, but he felt that it was so, and he felt it 
with regret; for memory told him, and told him true, that in the 
past he had left behind jewels that the present had nothing to 
equal , and which the future could never restore — the jewels of 
the heart. 

He pondered not much upon such things it is true , he did not 
wish to think of them, but still that cloud hung above him, 
shadowing all his thoughts. He turned his mind to the adventure 
before him; he laid out his plan; he determined on his conduct 
-— not with any consecutive train of ideas, for his mind wandered 
to a thousand other considerations — but, pursuing a devioas 
and uncertain course, still returned to the object in view, and 
then darted ofiT to something new again. Yet over the whole was 
the cloud and the shadow , and all was gloomy and stern. 

At length , rising quietly , he said , ** It is time to be jogging, 
the fellow can*t be long first — I may as well have a pistol in case 
of need. I will take all the things with me , and go round by the 
back of the park , so as to come into Mallington the other way; " 
and going into the recesses of the cave he put a brace of pistols into 
his pocket, a powder flask, a small bar of iron like a marlin spike, 
and wrapped up a pair of thick boots in a bundle with some 
clothes, and then taking a heavy stick formed of a sapling oak, 
with the rounded root at the end, he thrust it through the tie of 
the handkerchief, which contained his goods and chattels, laid it 
on his shoulder , and walked out of the cave. 

With a slow step , and looking round him on every si^e — for 
those even habituated to the commission of crime can never free 
themselves altogether from the consciousness of being watched — 
watched by the Almighty eye, if riot by that of man — he advanced, 
forcing his way through the trees , till he reached the side of a 
small path , which ran from Mallington to Sturton. There was a 
horse road on the other side of the wood, and a cart road by the 
bank of the river , but this was on^ ot V\io%^ ^Wcl «^ts worn by the 
babiiual fe£t which had passed ttom X\iiA\TOSii««iw«JV — vssw\^\ 



some one , but rarely more than one or two , so that the grass had 
time to grow and flourish ; and Tery often, especially in the spring 
time, the brambles, would shoot across and strive to interrupt 
the way , as if to reclaim it to wild nature. There the man looked 
round him again on every side , and examined every corner of the 
brushwood , and every tree. It was evident that he was seeking 
for a hiding place, but it was with difficulty he found one which 
suited his purpose. At length, however, he pitched upon a spot 
where, underneath a tall tree , had grown up some high bushes, 
flanking the path. Behind them was a nook , which concealed 
him from any one coming from Mallington, while to the right it 
was free from all obstacles which might have impeded the use of 
his arm , except a small branch shooting out from one of the haw- 
thorns, which he cut away with his knife. He then threw the 
bough into the wood behind him, and took up his position, 
sitting on the ground with his head leaning easily against the trunk 
of the tall tree. To have seen him any one might have supposed 
that there was a heart at ease — a mind unconscious of any burden, 
so quiet and unconcerned was the attitude into which bis limbs 
had fallen. But was it so, indeed? Oh, no! Even when con- 
science is altogether silent evil carries its own punishment about 
with it. The doubt — the apprehension — the agitation of thought 
that precedes the act — the burning excitement when it is com- 
mitted — the pallid satiety of the intervals — the parched aridity 
of the heart till a new crime supplies a fresh draught of the same 
fiery, stream which but regenerates the thirst it is intended to 
assuage ,—- all , all are the slow commencement of that hell to 
which the wicked go down more slowly though more surely than 
they think. He lay and listened for the coming foot-falls, and 
moodily — more moodily than before — he pondered over the past 
and the present. Tet he thought not to forbear. Why should be 
forbear? he asked himself. His lot was drawn, his fate sealed, 
his road chosen. There was no returning; and in the course he 
was upon it was but weakness or cowardice to draw back from any 
action he had determined upon. Such was his gloomy philosophy, 
and he was not one to vacillate. NevenVit\t«& ^ ^Vaxl ^ >^'Q!^ 
aiUag oa the tree abore his head began lo ^o\it \<^t^\V^ ^^Kc^^>^ 
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60Dg, there was something in the sound that seemed to touch him. 
It was like the voice of an angel calling to him in pity to forbear; 
and, whatever were his thoughts , he murmured, **I will not bit 
him hard." 

The bird continued to sing for a moment or two , and as if to 
divert his mind from its appeal, he looked around, while the fresh 
air breathed upon his cheek , and the light and shade of the green 
leaves danced before his eyes. **This is a pleasant place," he 
thought; **one could lie here all day." The very idea was a 
pleasant and refreshing thing, like a fountain to the wanderer in 
the desert; but he would not rest upon it either ; and he carelessly 
plucked a flower that grew near , looking into the blue petals, and 
gazing, though without thought of its wonders, upon the mar- 
vellous economy within. ** How beautiful these wild flowers are/' 
he said to himself again. '^ My poor sister Mary , that used to love 
them so, was like one of them — poor thing ! — Poo ! I am a fool," 
and he cast the flower away. 

Heaven only knows had he gone on , and listened to the voice 
which strove to make itself heard, what might have been the 
result. But the hour of mercy had passed by; he had tamed 
three times from the appeal that might have saved him; and al- 
^ most as the flower fell from his hand , the bird ceased its song, 
and took wing from the branch above. There was a footstep 
coming near ; and rising up he looked through the branches upon 
the path. There was a gaily-dressed man — he whom we have 
. described as coming upon Morton and Louisa Charlton as they sat 
by the stream — walking slowly forward with a sauntering and 
self-conceited air, looking now and then at the wood scenery 
around , and now and then turning his eyes to a memorandum- 
book, which he held in one hand , while with a pencil in the other 
he wrote something on the page. On he came step by step ; twice 
he paused, and wrote; and then he advanced again, all uncon^ 
scious of the danger near. 

Williams grasped the thick stick he had brought with him, 
the bundle had been cast down long before. He set his teeth, 
compressed bis lips , and hardly bt ei^td. H\s heart beat , though 
Ae would have stilled its beatings; Y^v^tu^^ vVt^Xti^^ ^^^ 
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omeDts of greater danger his bosom had been calm, his brain 
It was not fear, it was not doubt that w^s upon him — it 
the troubled expectation of crime. 

Two or three more steps and the wayfarer was close to him ; 
assed the tali tree and the low bushes, and then a thundering 

upon the head dashed down his bat upon his brow, and laid 
on the ground. The bludgeon was raised again to strike him 
! lay , but he was silent and motionless — so still that his very 
quillity seemed to plead for mercy. 

' I hit him harder than I intended ," said his assailant running 
d the bushes, and gazing upon him without venturing to 
3 his victim. Then, bending down his head, he listened. 
! breathes! He is but stunned,'' and quickly putting his 
Is into the traveller's pockets, he drew out a heavy purse 
imed well nigh full of gold ; there was a pocket-book also, 

some bank notes in it, but that he threw down again, and, 
fled with his first prize , gazed round him for a moment. All 
still ; and he heard the chirping of the grasshopper. Then 
ing back behind the bushes, he snatched up his bundle; but 
re he went, returned to take another look at what he had 
!• He bent down his head again ; but now he could hear no 
th ; and with a quick step he hurried away up the path for 
It a couple of hundred yards, then turned into the wood again, 
pursuing a circuitous course came out upon the common at 
back of MallingtonPark, some two miles from the scene of 
;rime, and quite on the other side. At this lime, indeed, 
tpeared as if he were rather going to , than coming from , the 

where the deed had been committed ; but there was close by 
lall country road leading down, under the park wall, to 
ington , and scarcely had his feet entered upon it when he be- 
two labouring men walking on before him. 
lis first impulse was to quit it again , but a second thought 
e him quicken his pace and come up with them. He knew 
ler , but one gave him good day as he went , and entering into 
ersation he proceeded in their company till they reached the 
L of the river. There the course of his l^o t<ita^Ms\wi^\^^ 
r to tbe right, while his went to line Ull > ^ot V^ \a^ iJSxvi^^^ 

Step-Jtfother, J, \^ 
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to|d them that he was going to MaUiogtOD , and leaving them he 
walked stoutly on till they were out of sight ; then seating himself 
by the bank, he took off his shoes and stockings and washed his 
feet in the river , looked round to ensure that he was not observed, 
and taking the thick boots out of bis bundle put a stone in each of 
the light sailor's pumps , and cast them into ' « water ; tatn once 
more shouldering his stick he walked on tin ne reached th ' 'e 
town. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Wb must now return for awhile , dear reader, to notice what 
took place in the wood where Williams had left his victim, as ve 
have seen. The man lay , apparently quite still , where he bad 
fallen , with his head partly turned on one side , and his bat beateo 
down till it reached his eyebrows. The back of the hat, indeed, 
was quite knocked in , for there the blow had fallen , and it was 
given with tremendous force. His eyes were closed , too , whea 
his assailant walked away , and his hand remained extended, with 
the little memorandum-book fallen from it on the grass. But as 
soon as the retreating footsteps became somewhat faint, the eye- 
lids were slightly raised, then fully lifted, and he gazed down 
the path which the robber bad taken. Williams was still in sight, 
but was lost the moment after behind the trees ; and the traveller 
lifted his head a little and listened. Then raising himself slowly 
on his arm , he sat up , and put his hand to his brow , pushing 
off his hat. A stream of blood from the back of his head , where 
one of the knotted points ofthe stick had cut the skin, followed 
and trickled down his neck , while his eyes rolled somewhat dix- 
zily, and he leaned his cheek upon his hand, as if to give time 
for his shaken brain to grow steady again. He uttered not a 
word, however, for several minutes, but once or twice put his 
left hand up to the spot where he had received the blow* and 
seemed to feel if there were any serious injury done to the skvIL 
He then rose , first getting on his knees ; but he soon sat down 
again, with a faint look; and, atl«t SiUUle^ crawling to the ^ot 
where his pocket-book la^ , ^^ IooVl \V ^v •» ^"^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ 
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contents. None of the notes had been taken, and he marmnred, 
** Thank God, it is no worse! He has got all the gain eas , though 
— the yillain ! — but I must get back home some how , and have 
my head looked to. It 's a bad knock , but I think the skull is 
safe. I wish I could have got a good look at him. It was not that 
voung feUiw, MaUl>'iMas he called himself — that's clear enough, 
>' • ^il fancied soVt^first. I wonder if I can walk now;'* and, 

.^o oi^ce more , he kept his feet better, and looked about him. 

Gradually a:» he recovered from the first effects of the blow, 
and his ideas became more clear and collected , he began to feel a 
stronger desire to punish his assailant, and to think of the means 
of doing so. Though a fop of the lower school , and as vain as a 
nightingale — the reader will perhaps demand apology for this 
insult to its favourite bird ; but let any one in countries where 
nightingales are plenty, sit, or stand if he likes it better, and 
watch one singing on a bough, and he will acknowledge the justice 
of the accusation. — Though as vain as a nightingale , then, Mr. 
Tobias Gibbs was by no means a coward ; and if Williams had met 
him face to face, although the latter was by far the stronger man 
of the two, a severe contest would certainly have taken place ere 
Mr. Gibbs parted with the money of his employers ; for that Re- 
spectable gentleman was the country traveller for a large and 
wealthy wholesale perfumery house in London. Nevertheless as 
he knew not by whom he had been attacked , nor how many con- 
federates might be near, he hesitated a little as to his proceedings, 
and was standing deliberating upon the next step , when an ap- 
proaching footfall , and the sound of a light air of the day whistled 
clear and merrily as if proceeding from the lips of some easy- 
hearted peasant , made him turn round and look the other way. 
A moment after a man , whom he had seen the evening before at 
Mallington selling some fruit to Mrs. Pluckrose at the inn , ap- 
peared through the trees, walking quietly homeward. He had an 
honest face — that incomparable gift of nature — but not being 
of the most observant character in the world , and being engaged 
with the thoughts of carrots, turnips, greengages, et cetera, 
which to him were as important as the budget alWi^lt^^^xvT^^ V^ 
UBS passing by Mr, Gibbs with no other lemaiV^^A.*'*^ Q^^^^^SXftx- 
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noon , Sir /' not taking the slightest notice of that gentleman's 
broken head, crushed hat, or fallen memorandam-book. 

'*Stay a moment, my good fellow," said the traveller, con- 
sidering his countenance and feeling himself re-assured by his 
aspect — **I wish you would help me a little^ or, at least let me 
walk home to Mallingtou with you, for I have been knocked 
down." 

^'Lauk a mercy, Sir, so you have!" cried the man, looking 
at his head , ** and you are all a-bleeding. Why , who the deuce 
did you find to quarrel with in Wenlock Wood?" 

"Nobody!" replied Mr. Tobias Gibbs, *'nor did any one 
quarrel with me." 

*'They must ha' been poachers, then," said the peasant, 
interrupting him. 

Now, Mr. Gibbs did not see the premises from which this 
corollary could be deduced ; but as he knew it to be false , he did 
not attempt to refute it logically , and contented himself with 
replying, "Worse, my good friend — a great deal worse — for 
he has first broken my head , and then taken my purse." 

**Whew!" whistled the countryman, looking around ; "How 
many of them were there?" 

"Only one that I saw," answered the traveller, and he went 
on to relate how he had been walking along, when he received a 
blow upon the head from behind; how he had fallen, sick and 
half-stunned , but had clearly felt his pockets rilled , and had re- 
vived enough to know that the man went into the bushes again, 
came back and looked at him , and then walked away." 

"What sort of a fellow was he?" asked his new friend. "I 
know most all the people about these parts." 

"I can hardly tell," answered Mr. Gibbs, "for I only gat 
sight of him just as he was going through the trees yonder, and 
then only saw his head and shoulders. He seemed a tall , stent 
man , though ; but he was gone in a minute." 

"Well, the best thing for you, Master," said the peasant, 
*^js to take hold of my arm, and toddle back to Mallington, it 
Aave your head looked to. \l *s aYi^LA^M^Qckas ever I see." 
'*0/i, that is nothing;* wismt^^^t.l^W^^. vji^Xu^, «*i 
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Tew dressiDgs of Grimsditch's famous Tulnerary salve, will. set 
that to rights in two days , and then by rubbing in the geonine 
Balm of Trinidad for three or four nights, the hair will be restored 
t>y magic. But the matter now is to find out some traces of the 
osaQ that did it. He may have dropped something — forgotten 
M>mething — for such fellows are always in a twitter , they say — 
ind at all events we shall find his foot-marks somewhere/' 

"That 's true upon my say so/' answered the countryman, 
'* and if you go afore Dr. Western , he 41 ask you all manner of 
^estions. — Ay , the fellow must have lodged in there till you 
came up," he continued, pointing to the bushes where Williams 
iiad concealed himself. " Don't you see , he 's cut a stick out of 
iiat thorn? That 's what broke your head , depend on't.'' 

But on entering the sort of den afforded by the trees they 
found the branch which had been detached by the robber to give 
room for his arm to strike. The ground on which he had been 
reclining still bore the impress of his person ; but no other trace 
^as to be found there ; for the weather had been hot and dry , and 
Lbe grass was short, showing no mark of the foot that trod it. On 
:oming out again, however, close to where the traveller had 
fallen , was a footmark in the sandy part of the path , showing the 
)rint of a light and neatly-formed shoe, without a heel, while 
llr. Gibbs's boot had left another impression easily to be distin- 
guished from the first. They looked around in vain for other 
narks, till following the path a little farther they found in the 
iand at the side a fresh print turned towards the spot from whence 
Jie blow had been aimed. 

^' Ay, he came this way across from those trees and the bank," 
said the countryman. ^* I should not wonder if he had been bar- 
tMwring all night in Gammer Mudge's hole." 

'« What 's that?" demanded Mr. Gibbs , in surprise. 

**Why a great hole of a place in the bank," said his com- 
panion ; ^* a sort of cave like, where they say one Gammer Mudge, 
I witch of those times, lived till she was ninety-nine year old; and 
then the devil came to fetch her." 

''It was high time!" replied the traveller. ''But ik^t^ \& 
mother work, '' 
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**Ay, and here 's a horse's feet , too/' said the countryma 
* ^ There has been more of them than one. Stay a bit, I 'ii cat tT 
good stout sticks;" and, flxiog upon some sapling oaks, 
furnished himself and his companion with the only weapons tl 
could be provided. 

They then traced the steps both of a man and horse ba 
through the trees to the mouth of the cave , which they approach 
with extreme caution. The aspect of the place did not at all pi 
possess Mr. Gibbs with any favourable idea of its tenants ; anc 
was some time before either he or his companion liked to venu 
in; for there was a projection on one side , which might well bt 
sheltered behind it one or two men , and beyond yawned the di 
chasm, the depth of which neither of them knew. At leog 
however, they mustered resolution sufficient to advance a I 
steps into the cave; but their search proved no further availi 
than by discovering the charred wood and ashes of an oxtingnisi 
fire, by the side of which were lying the bones of a fowl of soi 
kind and a broken porter bottle. 

'* Ay ," said the peasant when he saw these vestiges of a fea 
'they are some of those damned gipsies — that 's clear enough. 

Mr. Gibbs coincided in this view, for the poor gipsies 
sure, in all country neighbourhoods, to come in for their sb 
of suspicion ; and a name has hanged many a poor dog that was 
innocent as ever lived. *'I dare say the fellow was a gipsy," s 
Mr. Gibbs , ^* for he had black hair , that I saw." 

** Ay, and I have been thinking," said his companion who 
not want shrewdness, '^thot he must have known you or so 
one was a-coming, for be had been lying there in the bushes f( 
good while — that 's clear enough — and then , what could he 
away that branch for, unless it were to have a fair whack aty 
head? If he had made a stick of it, that would have been anot 
affair — but you see. Master, he did nothing but cut it off ou 
the way, and throw it down." 

** That *s true ! that 's very true ! " exclaimed the traveller , 
did not think of that." 

**Did any one know as ^ou^ei^ ^*^in^ along here? " asked 
couatrjmaa. 
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"Tes, one young gentleman who called himself Maltby/' 
replied Mr. Gibbs. 

''Ay! as bad a lad as any in the place," answered the coun- 
tryman ; '' I '11 tell you about him as we go along — but, after all, 
it could not be he who did it himself, for I saw him an hour or 
more ago walking dbout in Sturton , and seeming as if he were 
looking for some one/' 

"I promised to meet him there at thr6e," said the traveller, 
'' No , it could not be he — that is clear. But I shan't go on now, 
howcTer.** 

'• No , I wouldn't advise you ," replied the other. ** What do 
yoo think of going on into the cave?" 

''No, I thank you," answered Gibbs quickly , ''we've found 
out all we can, I think, and had better get back to Mallington. 
So this Maltby is a bad fellow?" 

"He is a bad 'un," answered the countryman ; and they turned 
their steps along the path homeward. 

CHAPTER XX. 

There was a snug little tea and card party at Mallington ; one 
of those parties which used constantly to take place amongst small 
communities like that of the place we speak of between twenty and 
thirty years ago , where the limited sphere of the society produced 
that fusion of ranks and classes which many people wish to see 
further extended. If the surgeon and the lawyer had refused to 
meet the shopkeeper and the farmer they would have lived almost 
alone ; they could not have enjoyed their rubber. If the shop- 
keeper and the farmer had excluded the lawyer's clerk or the 
surgeon's assistant they could have made up but one card table. 
The necessities of the case sometimes carried the condescension 
further, and when the Earl of Mallington was down at the hall, the 
fashionable appearance of his gentleman ^ and the superior know- 
ledge of great life displayed by that personage , as well as certain 
little considerations of his influence with his lord, caused him 
occasionally to receive a note of invitation ^ which he s<^\&ft.\.vc^^'Sk 
treated with contempt^ sometimes condescends^ Vo «.^^e\X ^ ^^^^ 
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maggot moved. Then, again, the great expense of Mi 
House, and the power of Mrs. Windsor within its walls, i 
her favour worth courting; and Mr. Brown ventured to s 
honour of her company to one of his soirees. The Misse 
and several others turned up their noses at the housekeep 
wondered that Mr. Brown could do such a thing; but it ^ 
found that Mr. Brown's shop gained by the proceeding, 
Green and Miss White and Mrs. Yellowly, together wi 
sieurs and Mesdames East, West, North, and South, 
his example. 

It might be a curious question whether this fusion o 
produced any remarkable improvement, indeed, in the '. 
ton society. They ail met, and they all played at cards , 
all drank tea and ate cakes and bread and butler , it is ti 
they all tore one another to pieces with their toogues, if 
their teeth ; and , as in most other societies , the grand . 
secret, object of meeting seemed to be for every pair to : 
ill-natured thing to each other of a third , whose back wa< 
Persiflage — the gross Vulgarity of the great and sman 
indeed, wanting; for they had no idea of what is called 
matters. They did not covertly laugh at their neighbours 
a civil tone either bring out any little fault, or say cutlii 
with the sweetest look imaginable : no, but they abused e; 
to their heart's content; sometimes — nay, generally, ii 
but occasionally, when the blood was up, and the tr 
honours were against them , with all the open licence of 
table; for many an odd trick turns up there , reader , bes 
which is formed of four pieces of painted paste-board. 

It is true that their abuse was not always confined 
other, but was occasionally scattered about with a libe 
upon their superiors in station or wealth. Thus , when 1 
of Mrs. Charlton was mentioned, though she was al way- 
dear sweet creature, quite a lady, and a great number 
other pleasant names in the presence and within the cogn 
Mrs. Windsor, one whispered to another that she was go 
a Gae taie^ that she would soon %^\ ihtou^h all she had, ai 
too, that she was dreadfully m de\ii , wv^ vX^^v -^Xi^^^ixj^^ 
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get another old gentlemaD to marry her and pay her bills for her. 
Daring the life of the Earl of Mallington he had comie in for his 
share , but it vas in a different way , for his position and his habits 
removed him so far from the good people of the town (on whose 
eiistenoe and sentiments he never bestowed a thought) that they 
regarded him with a kind of awe. People will finger very awful 
things , however, and the great idol of Juggernaut itself would not 
escape scratching if its worshippers could get at it. The people of 
Hallington , therefore , though they did not venture to talk about 
any debts on his Lordship's part, for he had none, did not scruple 
to affirm sometimes that he was mad , sometimes that he had com- 
mitted some terrible crime which had driven him melancholy. 

The person ofall the neighbourhood, however, who was most 
curiously treated by the small tongues of the place was Dr. Wes- 
tern. During the first two years of his incumbency he had been 
railed at in the bitterest manner : he was a purse-proud , haughty 
priest, a pharisee , a wolf in sheep's clothing, everything that is 
bad; and the dissenting minister of Mallington — for even poor 
Little Mallington had its share of dissent — aided not a little to cry 
down the rector; but a strange change had gradually crept over 
the opinions of the people of the place, and nobody now said a 
word against Dr. Western , for, in spite of human nature, and the 
assistance given to it by the devil in resisting all good influences, 
real excellence and the true practice of Christian virtues will have 
their effect. Dr. Western knew his flock well , was quite aware of 
their faults and their failings , laughed at their follies when they 
were small , reproved and grieved for them when they were great, 
but was never harsh in his condemnation , or bitter in his satire. 
He was always ready to aid, to direct, to reclaim, to give hope 
and consolation^ to receive repentance , and to encourage a return 
to right; he was always performing himself that which he 
preached to others, and his private fortune as well as his position 
as a magistrate gave him the opportunity of doing much good, as 
well as correcting much evil. 

It may be asked why such qualities and such circumstances 
did not produce an earlier effect, but that is ver^ easU^ ^v^\avga.<^« 
Pr. Western's predecessor had been a pVosaVSsX^ x^>3&^ wii&i^i<- 
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minably corrupt term, and he had never resided at Mallington. 
The carate whom he appointed, with a very small salary, was a 
man of inferior birth and manners , of no higher education than 
was sufficient to creep unperceived into a black gown, no re- 
sources within himself, and that sort of gregarious propensity 
which leads many a man to seek society very unbefitting from the 
mere want of any other. He was one at all the card parties of 
Mallington , hand and glove with every one in the place , took his 
tea snugly with the Miss Martins, and was even known to smoke a 
pipe and squeeze a lemon at the Bagpipes. Such things did really 
take place^ dear reader, less than five-and-twenty years ago. Dr. 
Western , however, had different habits , and as every new thing 
is judged by its antecedents, his conduct at first gave anything 
but satisfaction to the people of Mallington. Nevertheless, in 
course of time , they began to understand , to appreciate, to re- 
spect, to reverence, and the worst amongst them in the end did 
not venture to say that a man whose whole course for fifteen or 
sixteen years had been consistent in every good and wise thought 
was aught but what he seemed. 

To return from this long digression, however, there was a 
snug little tea and card party at Mallington , and the conversation 
of the worthies assembled had received a zest and a fillip from va- 
rious events which had take place that morning. What a happy 
and fortunate thing it is for certain classes of society that there are 
vices and wickedness , accidents, misfortunes, and sorrows, in 
this good world that we inhabit! What would Mr. Tomkins, and 
Miss Jenkins, and Mrs. Watkins, and a great number of other 
people do if it were not for that column in the newspapers which 
used in former days to be headed ^* Accidents and Offences?" 
They would be obliged to remain absolutely silent for one half of 
their lives; their very thoughts , too, would be still; they would 
have nothing to talk about or think about ; they would lose the 
two greatest enjoyments of human life — commiseration and 
horror ; they could never shudder at the thought of the man who 
had had his throat cut on the common, and then go comfortably 
tojfed, after seeing that the doot ^^s bolted; they could never 
dJasb at Mrs. B — having tun «L^vi ^^^^ ^« ^"— % ^^^ ^^^^ 
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their chin in the consciousness of not having eloped with anybody. 
So it is, however, that aboat a third of the world — I am very 
moderate in my calculations — pasture their vanity and their self- 
ishness in the wide field of other men's turpitude or misfortune. 
What a day, then, had it been for Mallington which presented 
them with the three startling and exciting occurrences of Miss 
Charlton having fallen into the river, and been drawn out by Mr. 
Morton ; of Alfred Latimer having been tapped on the shoulder 
by a bailiff, having knocked him down, and galloped away ; and, 
more than all, of an assault and highway robbery. having been 
committed in Wenlock Wood, with the deposition of the injured 
man , and the examination of witnesses before Dr. Western. If 
they had imported a pipe of port, and drank it all that night — 
nay , if a puncheon of neat Cogniac had given spirit to the conver- 
sation of the card party, they could not have been more excited or 
more gratified. Miss Mathilda Martin was quite in a twitter of 
delight, and Miss Martin , senior, displayed that grave and sen- 
tentious air which was no less a sign of her internal satisfaction. 

** Were you present, Mr. Wheeler?" asked Miss Matilda, to 
a thin vinegar-nosed man, opposite to her, who officiated as clerk 
of the parish. *' La , how I should like to have been there." 

**Yes, Ma'am, it was a very interesting scene," said Mr. 
Wheeler , in a solemn nasal tone , for he had been clerk so long 
that his whole conversation was impregnated with ** Amen. " '* A 
very interesting scene, indeed ! Why, we hav'n*t had a murder or 
a highway robbery in this neighbourhood for more than thirty 
years. The last was when the pedlar was murdered." 

*'0h, that was a long time ago; nobody cares about that 
now ," said Miss Martin ; ** but do tell us all about this business, 
Wheeler. Was the man much hurt? " 

**I can tell you more about that than he can, Miss Martin," 
said Mr. Nethersole, the surgeon ^ turning round from the other 
table , '* for I dressed the gentleman's head. It was a bad con- 
tused wound on the back part of the cranium , with an aperture in 
length about half an inch, through which the skull was discernible. 
There was no fracture , however , nor any depression of the bQae^ 
and thoagb some coocussion of the ceTobc^Uxinx^* — 
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** Why, bless my heart, Mr. Nethersole," said Mrs. Gibbins, 
who was his partner at cards. '* Why, I declare you have trumped 
my ace — I wish you would miod what you are about. I declare 
you uever play up to oue, whatever one leads." 

** My dear Madam , I am very sorry ," said the surgeon. " I 
thought"-— 

*'But who was eiamined, Mr. Wheeler," said Miss Mathilda, 
whUe Mr. Nethersole proceeded to make his apology in due 
form. 

"■ Oh, a good many people. Ma'am ," replied the clerk. **First, 
the deponent deposed that having made an appointment with 
young Maltby , to meet him at Sturton " — 

'* Ay , then it was young Maltby that did it," said Miss Mar- 
tin; ** that's clear enough. Don't we all know young Maltby?" 

"No, he couldn't have done it," said Mr. Wheeler , **forit 
was proved by Garbet that Maltby was in Sturton at the time wait- 
ing for this very Mr. Gibbs. The man who was most suspected 
was Jack Williams. I dare say you recollect Jack Williams , Miss 
Martin?" 

"To be sure I do," replied the lady; "the nasty vermin 
owed me four-and-nine pence for neck-handkerchiefs when he 
went away, but I would have given double the money to see him 
out of the place, so as he never came back again — that I would." 

"Well, he has come back again , sure enough, now,** an- 
swered Mr. Wheeler, "for I saw him with my own eyes brought 
up before Dr. Western upon suspicion because he had just come 
into the town , and changed a five-pound note." 

"Well, but they let him off, I heard say!" exclaimed an old 
lady, with a voice even shriller than Miss Martin's. " I do think 
that was very foolish of the doctor , anyhow. He might have com- 
manded him for further examination , as they say in the news- 
paper, and that would have kept him out of harm's way." 

"The doctor knows what he 's about Mrs. Green — the doctor 

knows what he 's about," said Mr. Wheeler, with additional 

solemnity , for the clerk always looked upon himself as part and 

parcel of the parsoo ; and in calling the rector foolish he felt that 

Jiis own wisdom was assailed b^ ^i*. ^\^wi. ^''\iQ.\j:v. \ou 
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suppose , Madam /' he continued , *' that you can tell Dr. Western 
vhat he ought to do. Why what did he do ? He set Jack Williams 
up, and made Mr. Gibbs look at him. Now Mr. Gibbs is a very 
respectable man — a very respectable man , indeed , Mrs. Green, 
who would not swear to aoylhing that isn't true. So after he had 
looked at Jack before and behind , and on one side and on t' other, 
he said he 'd rather not swear , though the back of the head was 
somewhat like. But the doctor didn't give it up for all that, for 
he made Garbet describe all the particulars of the footmarks they 
had found about it in the wood close by where it was done , and he 
swore that it was the print of a neat-made shoe, without a heel, 
and no nails in it. Then , Jack Williams had on a pair of thick 
boots, with nails all round, and two men who had walked with 
him part of the road came forward, and swore that he had overtaken 
them coming quite a different way. So what could the doctor do? 
One of them was Wilson , the tanner's roan." 

*'I 'd have committed him for misprision /' said Miss Martin. 
*' Didn't he get out of the gaol at Sturton ? There 's always a way 
of catching these fellows if one has a mind, but the doctor's 
getting old , and is too kind to them by half." 

This observation would have drawn an angry reply upon her 
head 9 but Mrs. Green at that moment judiciously remarked, 
** Three by cards and two by honours, Mr. Wheeler," and this 
being a matter of much greater importance , the clerk asked to see 
the last trick. 

The conversation was then directed to another branch of *'the 
adventures of a day" by Miss Mathilda Martin observing, '* Well^ 
it is funny that Miss Louisa should have fallen into the water the 
very same day." 

Now , though it is very probable that not a single person in the 
room , if they had been questioned , could have pointed out the 
funny conneiion which Miss Martin, junior, perceived between 
the accident which had occurred to Miss Charlton in the morning, 
and the robbery in Wenlock Wood, yet they all followed the cry 
]ike a pack of young hounds , and every one had their observation 
upon the wonderful fact of Mr. Morton li&m%b«^\iV^^^^'^^'^^>^ 
beJp the youog lady out of the vater . 
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''Ay, I see what will come of it, clear enough ," said Miss 
Mathilda with a titter. 

''It 's a great shame if it does," rejoined her elder sister. 
*'Here 's a fellow who comes down without any one knowing him, 
and puts up at such an inn as the Bagpipes , and spends no money 
in the place. I 'm sure he 's ncTcr changed half a crown with us. 
It would not surprise me at all if he were of the same gang with you 
know who. They always have some smart looking person amongst 
them. I 'm sure what Mrs*. Charlton's about I can't think." 

''She 's minding her own affairs. Miss Martin," said Mrs. 
Windsor, over her shoulder ^ with a tender and significant 
smile. 

"Well, I hope she is," answered Miss Martin, tossing her 
head , *' but every one doesn*t think she 's minding them very well ; 
and I hope , if so be as such is the case , nobody will be hurt by it 
but herself. Ma'am." 

"You won't ,.Miss Martin ," said Mrs. Windsor , sharply ; and, 
exasperated by this little altercation , they fell upon the cards , and 
played away most bitterly. 

However, when the game was over, the rubber done, and the 
great majority of the party were sipping a little negus , Mr. Brown, 
the proprietor of the new shop which Mrs. Charlton had aided to 
establish in the village, drew Mrs. Windsor aside, and held a 
whispering conference with her for two or three minutes. No one 
heard the whole of what was said ; but Mathilda Martin , who 
sidled up as near to them as she could , and leaned sentimentally 
over the back of her chair, caught a few words from the adverse 
dealer to the following effect — ** Well , I should take it as a great 
favour, Mrs. Windsor, if it were only a part — it *s upwards of 
five hundred pounds now." 

"Well, I '11 do my best; but it 's of no use," replied Bfrs. 
Windsor — "but it 's of no use, I can tell you, until quarter- 
day ; " and then perceiving the near approximation to Miss 
Mathilda's ear, she walked away. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Up two pair of stairs , in a small house upon the Kentish side 
of the river Thames , to which dwelling you entered by a door 
between an old iron-shop and a rag-warehouse , there was a front 
room , with bars over the windows. The passage by which the 
foot of the stairs was reached was long and narrow ; and, besides 
the outer door, was an inner sort of wicket, which was Itept always 
locked. A step or two further in than the wicket was the door of a 
small room on the left hand side , usually containing a turn up 
bedstead — an old man, shaved once a fortnight — a young woman, 
washed notmuch oftener— and three small children, who generally 
went without ablution. All the accessories were sallow and sickly; 
the passage was of no colour but that of dirt , and the fragments of 
a piece of oilcloth which had once carpeted it only served to make 
the visitor stumble and well nigh break his neck. The staircase 
was very narrow, like the passage, and there was a coating of 
some thick black matter upon the rail of the banisters which had 
probably been left there by the pressure of many miserable 
hands. 

The room I have mentioned was of a tolerable size, and it, too, 
had the rags of a carpet over the floor. There were also five chairs^ 
each in a crippled state, more or less, with shattered backs and 
arms , but sound enough in the legs ; and a large old square sofa, 
covered with chintz , unwashed since the flood , and only wanting 
one castor, afforded sufficient sitting room for three or four 
persons. 

The chamber, however ^ at the time I speak of was only 
tenanted by two; the one occupying the sofa just before the 
table , the other placed on a chair by its side , with his arm leaning 
upon the mahogany, and his head upon his hand , with his whole 
figure cast back in a sort of reckless daring attitude , as if he felt 
himself perfectly at ease where he was. The expression of the 
other's features was very different from the careless look of his 
companion; it was anxious, thoughtful, annoyed ^ atid^«Xd>%r- 
piajiDgsa effort to cast off, or seem to casl oti ^ vY^a \q^^ vX^mM 
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He leaned back on the sofa , with his head somewhat bent forward, 
his brow slightly contracted , and his eyes looking out on the face 
of his companion from under the drooping lids with a steady and 
eager but thoughtful glance. The whole of the upper part of the 
face was firm and determined ; but about the lips there was a 
weaker expression, not exactly timid, but hesitating and un- 
certain; and yet, if one considered his countenance with the eye 
of a Lavater, the strongly marked jawbone and prominet chin 
spoke daring courage. Once too , at something the other said, 
the lips became compressed and rigid, the feebler expression 
passed away, and all that remained was the look of a quick and 
moveable character easily excited , and perhaps easily led. 

The other was a very different personage. He was short — 
very short — but remarkably broad set and powerful; his chest 
was deep and wide, his arms long^ and his flanks thin ; his brow 
was high and wide , but the back of the head , though somewhat 
concealed by a quantity of thin light hair that floated in graceful 
waves all over it, was as round as a ball, somewhat protuberant 
above and behind the ears, and large where the base was joined 
by the thick neck. His features were square cut but fine , the eye 
soft and somewhat sleepy, beneath the overhanging eyebrow, the 
upper lip short and beautifully chiseled , but the lower too foil, 
and the chin too prominent. The figure though muscular was 
spare, and the complexion was pale, as if with that sort of sickness 
which proceeds from intemperance of some kind, blanching the 
cheek and hollowing the eye without diminishing the corporeal 
powers , at least in its earliest stages. The hue of health was upon 
the cheek of the other , and there was also a great difference in the 
expression of their two faces; His who sat upon the sofa seemed 
to speak a quick, restless, impatient, and haughty disposition, 
somewhat tamed for the time by misfortune or disappointment. 
It was easily read in all its aspects — except , perhaps , when a 
darker shade came over it; a look of almost demoniacal fierceness, 
which gave one the impression of blacker things being within than 
at first we were willing to imagine. 

The eipression of the other's countenance was of reckless, 
heedless careiessaess. There seemed iv^ sVtxwegkA X^^v^^'wi ^mA 
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iQd evil; no hesitatioo, regret, or care. It was fall of perfect 
;elf abandoDineDt, and yet there was every now and then a look of 
Leen cunning and sarcastic scorn poared out of the pale bine eyes, 
ike a ray of light finding its way into a dark room from some un- 
known source. 

Between the two stood a bowl of strong brandy punch , to 
vhich each helped himself from time to time , without filling the 
glassful, or drinking it off hastily; but sipping the contents 
]uietly and leisurely , while they conversed. It was evident that 
hey had not met to drink, but drank merely because they had 
net. Nevertheless , they had thus imperceptibly nearly finished 
he bowl, and had somewhat heated their own blood, and made 
heir tongues flow fast. 

The one tenant of the spunging-house — he who sat upon the 
sofa — the reader need hardly be told was Alfred Latimer; and 
he other , who sat near him , was a prisoner whom he had found 
:here when the clear-sighted officials of the sheriff pounced upon 
lim and bore him off, and to whose conversation he had been 
indebted for several cheerful hours, which might otherwise have 
)een passed drearily enough. But he was indebted to him for 
lothing else ; for , sad to say , the conversation of the debtor's 
)risoD, call it by what name you will — Fleet, King's Bench, 
(Vhitecross-street, or spunging-house — is full of nought but 
iontamination and evil. Did ever man enter there who did not 
;ome forth the worse for its fatal knowledge? First comes 
degradation , the loss of liberty, and by one's own fault — a stain 
hat never can be wiped away from the mind ; and then comes the 
lark sad companionship with every grade below ourselves in 
noral debasement; the initiation in all the arts of evading, 
ihifling, plundering. Dark and sad — dark and sad is that com- 
panionship, indeed; and during ten days that Alfred Latimer 
tiad spent within those walls, one after another, as they had 
some and gone , the passing companions of the prison had each 
taught him some lesson of fraud — had each habituated his 
thoughts to the contemplation of some new vice. But the man 
who was now beside him had been his constant moikvtAx ^ VaAl^\^\. 
made bim acqaaiated with the ways olthe ^Yaic^^ «L\A\Aii ^S\«^- 

TA0 Seep^Mother. I, \V ' 
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wards informed bim of a Ihoasand horrible antecedents, which 
are constantly befalling the men who end in the prison at lasl. He 
himself was an epitome of all the fauHs , follies , and vices — nay, 
I would say crimes — which can be committed in society without 
actual punishmeot ; and he had arrived at that state where evil 
* 'becomes man's good , " and he boasts of the wickedness he has 
done. The younger brother of a man of station and wealth , he 
had set out in life in an honourable profession , with powerful 
friends, and sufficient fortune, but the latter had been soon spent, 
and the former soon alienated. One vice followed another, and 
with a combination of headstrong violence and shrewd cunning, 
he had avenged himself upon the relations and connexions who 
had abandoned him , both by using their names to procure the 
means of his own gratification, and by rendering their rela- 
tionship with him a disgrace to themselves. Through many a long 
afternoon he had amused his young companion with tales of what 
he had done in former years; of the duels he had fought, and the 
honest men he had slain to shield himself from the consequences 
of other deeds; ay, and of the tricks and devices he had used to 
make the shot take effect, and to anticipate the fire of his adver- 
sary. It was ail true , too true , and yet he boasted of it ! Then 
he spoke of those whom he had swindled, and of all the cunning 
arts he had used to cheat and rob without being detected, or 
calling on his head the arm of the law ; and many a wild adventure 
and narrow escape was told between, which, seasoned with wit 
and eloquence, for he possessed both, and gilt with jest and 
sophistry, for he spared neither, were full of interest to his 
hearer. 

The effect upon the mind of Alfred Latimer was what might be 
eipected. It was not to incline him to follow exactly the same 
course ; for the difference between the two characters marked out 
a separate path for each ; but it was to sweep away every vestige of 
principle ; to make him regard wrong as right ; to enable him to 
shake off the trammels which mere habit so often imposes on men 
K^ho would be. otherwise all that is bad. He went into that foul 
place, reckless f vehement, fall of fierY passions and dangerous 
weAkaesses, but with some liiesVuWoTvs ^\i^ %^m^ ^^x)^n&. \&^hi 
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days his doubts and hesitatioDS l^ere gone; virtae was his scorn, 
booour wasanatne, and pleasure ofooeliiod or another was the 
only good. 

He had been telling his companion his circumstances and 
situation ; and , oh ! how merrily the other laughed to hear that 
he had suffered himself to be refused money by a wealthy mother. 

**Why, what would you have done?" demanded Alfred 
Latimer, somewhat ashamed of his ignorance in the eyes of his 
companion. 

* 'Done I" exclaimed Captain Tankerville. "There were twenty 
things to be done. Just write a cheque in her name for the money 
she ought to have given you; or, if you did not like that, supply 
yourself from the jewel box, or the plate chest. We should 
always make our relations do what they ought to do — it is a duty 
we owe them. Or, if you did not like to do that, why not come 
up to town , and order three or four thousand pounds* worth of 
things in her name from some of her complaisant tradesmen — 
have them sent home to your lodging, and transfer them to a 
fence or a pawnbroker? I could tell you a dozen ways of making 
fathers and mothers and brothers and uncles perform the duties 
of relationship against their will ; " and again he laughed merrily. 

While it was still ringing upon his lip, however, the door 
opened, and the master of the house put in his head, saying 
'*Mr. Latimer, here is a gentleman wishes to see you," and 
looking towards the door the young man beheld Mr. Morton 
coming forward from the top of the stairs. 

CHAPTER XXn. 

Morton looked round him with an expression of countenance 
Dot altogether easy to describe. There was pain in it and surprise ; 
hut as his eyes rather wandered over the broken chairs and tables, 
the tattered carpet, the dirty blinds , and all the other bits of de- 
solatioD contained in the chamber he was entering , than turned 
irith any feeling of commiseration towards its tenants , it was easy 
to perceive that his feelings were more genet&V xYkMi ^vcM\^\)N»t% 
zod ia traib be was at that momeDt asking hVmseU '■'■li^^s ^^\«w 
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of England really and truly consign miserable wretches who hare 
contracted debts , which — often by the result of accident or mis- 
fortune — they cannot pay, to such an abode as this, to be preyed 
upon by a set of harpies who wring from them all that they have 
left? The old punishment — if ever there was such a one — of 
throwing a man into a pit full of serpents , was better than this." 

Whatever were his reflections, however, Alfred Latimer 
started up to receive him with a very different air and manner 
from those which he usually bore. Both vice and virtue have their 
confidence : each man , if he be not of a very weak and nervous 
temperament, acquires a particular sort of courage, in whatever 
path he chooses to pursue , by the time he has reached a certaia 
point; and the young prisoner had by this time become sufll- 
ciently familiarized with his situation to feel not in the least 
ashamed of it. The most deiterous of pickpockets is self; but he 
follows a very different course from other gentlemen of his pro- 
fession , and under his guidance we take our faults and follies oat 
of our own pockets without at all perceiving the theft and put 
them into other people's ; and by this pleasant assistance Alfred 
Latimer had already laid upon his mother's shoulders the whole 
blame of his having found his way into a spunging-house — nay, 
more , of all the consequences that were to flow thence to himself 
and others. He kne-w not , he had no notion what he might here- 
after do in the way of wickedness; but it was already predeter- 
mined in his own mind that, whatever it was would be Mrs. 
Charlton's fault, from having exposed him to the contamination of 
such a place and such society. 

**Why the devil did she not pay the money?" he asked him- 
self; *'and then she would have saved me all this." 

Thus, instead of feeling anything like shame at seeing Mr. 
Morton in such a place and under such circumstances , he never 
felt more at ease in his life , and advancing towards him , he ei- 
claimed, in a familiar tone, **Ah, Morton! this is very kind of 
you , to come and see me ; for I suppose yon are not grabbed 
yourself; and so that must be your motive." 

'' That alone ," replied the '^jo^vx^ gentleman , not riTfusfng his 
proffered hand, but yel nol uWtk^ \Vv^\^ ^^^tcXy, '-^V^Nsfc.^ 
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have a few mioates* coDversatioo with you, however^ when you 
are at leisure." 

**0h! by-and-by will do," said Mr. Latimer; "come, sit 
down and take some punch." 

"No, I thank you," answered Morton ; *'I never drink punch. 
But, by jour good leave, I should be glad to speak with you soon, 
as my time is very short." 

"Well, you can speak now," replied Alfred Latimer. "This 
is only my friend, Captain Tankerville. Captain Tankerville, my 
friend, Mr. Morton." 

Captain Tankerville rose and bowed with a cold air, for it is 
wonderful how soon men much accustomed to the world contrive 
to separate the classes of mankind one from the other , the wheat 
from the chaff, and appropriate to themselves that which may serve 
their purposes, and none other. In an instant Captain Tanker- 
ville perceived that Morton was a man neither to be gulled nor to 
be led, neither to be his dupe nor his companion. Their repelling 
poles were instantly eierted against each other , and each felt that 
there could never be any attraction between them. It was not worth 
while either to be civil or to be rude, however, and after having 
received a slight inclination of the head , somewhat haughty and 
stern indeed, in return for his bow, Alfred's fellow-captive sat 
down again , resolved not to quit the field without necessity. 

Morton cut the matter very short, however, saying "What 
I have to communicate , Latimer , must be in private ; for it refers 
not only to your own affairs , which you might not care about en- 
teriog upon before this gentleman; but to those of others, who 
might not judge such a course expedient. Can we not go into 
another room? I dare say the man of the house can show us one." 
*'0h dear, no!" said Captain Tankerville, rising at this 
strong hint; "if I am in the way I will beat my retreat. This is 
Mr. Latimer's sitting-room , Sir; and I will not intrude upon you. 
Good evening for the present, Latimer; " and he walked towards 
the door. The young gentleman accompanied him so far, saying 
something about his conference not being long; and then returned 
to his friend from Mallington , who by this time had sealed ^Ve^- 
seJH 
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** Welly vhat news from Malliogton, MortOD?" asked he, 
ladling himself out a little of the punch that remained. ** I sop- 
pose my good mother has heard of this affair — though I did not 
tell her. After what took place I 'd have died upon prison allow- 
ance rather than have written one word to her.*' 

"There you are very wrong," replied Morton , in a grave tone. 
''Whatever may be Mrs. Charlton's faults, want of affection for 
you is not amongst them ; and it is at her request that I came to 
town last night, one of the creditors, who has lodged a detainer 
against you, having written to her on the subject, and shocked 
her deeply by telling her where you are." 

'* But has she sent the money?" demanded her excellent sod. 
"What the devil is the use of sending you unless she has sent the 
money." 

"That she could not do," replied Morton , feeling his cheek 
begin to get a little warm at the perfect heartlessness which the 
youth displayed; but checking the somewhat sharp words that 
were springing to his lips. "Mrs. Charlton, in her tenderness 
for you , and in the distress of mind which your situation occa- 
sioned , was induced to lay before me tl^e state of her affairs in a 
manner which has proved to me, and would prove to you, the 
utter impossibility of her paying your debts. She has not the 
money; she has only her jointure, and — nay, do not interrupt 
me till I have done — and that I am sorry to say has been encum- 
bered very considerably in consequence of her having kept up 
since Mr. Charlton's death the same establishment which existed 
during his life. Your debts, it seems , amount to nearly a thou- 
sand pounds , and it would require the sacrifice of several years' 
income for her to pay those and h^r own also." 

Alfred Latimer leaned his head upon his hand , and moved his 
fingers through his hair, evidently not liking at all the idea of 
being left, by his mother's incapacity to supply the funds he re- 
quired, a prisoner for years, if not for life. All his dreams of 
pleasures and adventures when he should have regained his liberij 
were put to flight ; and after having remained for some moments 
ia siJeace, he said "Well, ihea^ I suppose I must go intoih* 
Bench and get the rules." 
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Morton purposely made no reply ; and the neit instant his 
young companion looked up laughing, as if a new thought had 
struck him, exclaiming ^*I '11 tell you what, Morton. I have a 
better plan than that. You get your marriage over with Louisa as 
soon as possible, and then lend me the money ont of her fortune." 

'^y marriage with Miss Charlton ! " said Morton, gravely, and in 
a tone of surprise, for he had entertained no idea that Alfred Latimer 
had so completely settled the matter for him in his own mind. *^My 
dear Sir, you are speaking of a matter as determined, which is very 
far from being so. Doubtless Miss Charlton is worthy of the affech'on 
of persons much higher in station and fortune than myself; but''' — 

**Pooh — pooh , nonsense , Morton , " replied Alfred Latimer. 
«<]>o you suppose I have not got my eyes? You are in love with 
Louisa, and Louisa with you, and my mother has made up her 
mind that you shall marry her; but," he added, after thinking 
for a moment, ** I should not wonder if she made you pay for it. 
You know Louisa when she is of age can marry any one she likes, 
with my mother's consent : but if that consent be not given, and 
she does marry, the whole property goes to my respectable parent, 
and I don't know her if she does not make whoever does gain her 
consent come down pretty roundly. " 

This was a ray of light to Edmund Morton , which served to 
illuminate at once every dark point in Mrs. Charlton's conduct 
towards him. The justice of her own sou's suspicions struck him 
at once ; but after a moment's thought he felt inclined to reject the 
very idea as basely injurious to that lady. Nevertheless he had 
observed much that confirmed it, and had indeed suspected some 
design in the encouragement he had received , which he had not 
been able to understand. Art seldom veils itself so completely as 
to pass altogether undetected , unless the passions or foibles of 
those on whom it is practised lend it very vigorous aid. Such had 
not been the case with Morton , for though no man is without some 
touch of vanity , his was not of that degree or kind which could 
make him believe that Mrs. Charlton had been so completely 
fascinated with his good mien or high qualities as to make him her 
own frequent guest, and her step-daughter's coivsUiil.c;QtCk^vcA5iiQi^ 
wiihoat farther iaquity , or some secret molixe \ Wv \a ^^V^^^"^^^ 
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hasband's child for sale to the best bidder was something almost 
too gross and shameless to be believed. His counteoance changed 
as he listened, and, without replying, he fell into a deep fit of 
thought. 

^*Come, come, Morton," said his companion , after indul- 
ging him in his reverie for a few minutes ; ''whatever you may have 
expected with Louisa, it would be well worth your while to give 
my mother a good sum — ay, even as much as half her fortune — 
and the old lady cannot well ask more, I should think. You 
would then get four thousand a-year at least, and a very beautifal 
girl into the bargain — ay, and the best girl in all the world too." 

Morion listened to him to the end , and then replied quietly, 
but decidedly, ''I think, Latimer, you mistake your mother's 
views, and I am quite sure that you mistake me altogether. Yoa 
will find that, whatever may be my feelings, I am not one to make 
a matter of merchandise of Miss Charlton's hand; and yoa may 
depend upon one thing — that, if she ever is my wife at all, it 
will be with her whole fortune, or with none. But to return to 
other matters. There is an easier, a more honourable way of 
relieving you from the difficulties that press upon you, and of 
delivering you speedily from this place. I informed your mother 
that I thought I could arrange the matter, and during this morn- 
ing I have ascertained the fact.'' 

*'Ay!" said his companion , ''how is that?" 

"The money can be borrowed," replied Morton, "on the 
property which is settled upon you. My solicitor has a client who 
will advance it." 

"Ay, at ten per cent., I suppose," said the youth; "and 
eat up the whole income with interest." 

"No,notso," answered Morton, "at five per cent. Iwoald 
not meddle with any unfair or usurous transaction , and I have told 
him to have ready twelve hundred pounds , in case you like to take 
advantage of the proposal. Then , with all debts paid, yon will 
have somewhat more than two hundred pounds to go on upon , and 
I trust that with the advantage of your mother's house , and the 
somewhat severe warning you have received, you will see the 
necessUj of limiting your eipeiis«ft\^'s ^o\w vMi^tttfe^ 
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"Whatever I do, you are a capital fellow, Morton," replied 
Alfred Latimer, " and have set the matter right for me a devil of a 
deal better than TaDkerviile would have done with all his wit. He 
would have had me set these creditors at defiance , take the rules 
and live jollily upon what I have got." 

"Perhaps he might wish to help you to spend it," observed 
Morton , who thought that such a hint might not be thrown away." 

'*Take care what you say of him," exclaimed Alfred Latimer, 
laughing; "he is a fire-eating fellow, and has shot several men 
upon lighter words than that." 

" So I have heard ," answered Morton calmly ; " but I am not 
very much afraid of such things, and gentlemen before they fight 
always take care that the persons whom they so honour are those 
who are justified in requiring it." His tone and look were per- 
fectly composed, but proud — almost haughty; and Alfred La- 
timer was a good deal struck with an air which he had never be- 
fore seen his companion assume. " Were it not so ," continued 
Morton , in a softer manner, " every blackleg and sharper would 
carry all questions at the pistol's muzzle, and men would be 
obliged to fight , or be cheated every hour. But what do you say 
to my saggestion? Does it meet your views?" 

" Oh, of course it does ," replied Latimer , "and the sooner 
I am out of this cursed place the better. I declare the room stinks 
of broken mahogany." 

"Rum-punch and cigars ," added Morton , with a faint smile. 
"However, you cannot quit it to-night, I fear. To-morrow we 
must get you bail for a few days ; and then I will leave you to settle 
the rest with my solicitor, for I have business that calls me back 
to Mallington." 

"What, yon have not done sketching the whole neighbour- 
hood?" said Alfred Latimer, with a gay laugh , " but I shall join 
you there, as soon as all is signed, sealed, and delivered ; fori 
have some sketches to take , too — of objects as pretty — to my 
eyes at least." 

Morton was silent, for the words of Alfred Latimer might have 
more senses than one; but he could hardly vent^it^lAtAhA^VAxsL 
Id one hoaounble to the speaker; Cot Yit\i^^\v^M^^^'»'^'^^*^'^ 
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good authority that at Mallington Mrs. CharltoD's sod showed a 
more marked dislike to the society of women in his own rank of 
life than eYen to that of men. '*God grant," he said at length, 
somewhat abruptly, '^that some honourable attachment may 
bring and fix you there. It would be the very best thing for you. 
However , I will direct my solicitor to find you bail , and will be 
with you about twelve to take you to his office. So good morning 
to you , Latimer." 

They shook hands, and Morton departed, leaving Alfred 
Latimer standing in the middle of the room , in a deep fit of 
thought. What was his mind revolving so earnestly? Did he feel 
grateful for the kindness he received? Was he touched by the in- 
terest taken in his fate? Was he busy with good resolutions for 
the future? Alas! no. His first question to himself was, " Who 
the devil can this fellow be? He speaks as if he were the Prince of 
Wales. A poor painter ! — I wonder my mother can be such a 
gull. I should not wonder if he were the son of some rich East 
Indian , who has smothered a Begum , and brought over her 
money chests. It 's a capital country that India. One can do 
very nearly what one likes there, and knock about the black 
fellows at pleasure. I should like to set up Sultan somewhere, 
and have a seraglio ," and laughing at his own thoughts , he went 
down to the room below , and called up Tankerville to spend the 
rest of the night. 

CHAPTER XXni. 

In a street not far from the inns of court, though not exactly 
within their solemn precincts — a little more airy and cheerful 
than those dark recesses of the law, and not quite so much im- 
bued with the odour of parchment and black gowns, but still 
smelling strong of red tape and blue bags — are numerous houses 
inhabited by solicitors, whose doors, like those of a place to 
which in some respects they bear a considerable resemblance (in- 
asmuch as those who once get into them have a difficulty in getting 
out again, and are pretty well tormented while they are in) stand 
ever open to receive the poor suiYitt^ ii\i^\el ^\a ^t 1^\V\ ^smI to 
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enter. One of the best houses in this street, and one of the 
cleanest was naniber forty-three, about the middle of the row on 
the right hand ; but yet the passage by which one entered would 
have puzzled OEdipus if the Sphynx had asked when it was washed ; 
and in the midst, just beyond a large door mat, which ap- 
peared to have been placed there to prevent people from carrying 
any of the dirt away with them , there was — nay, there is, for it 
is impossible it can have been removed — a large black stain of 
ink which must have been spilt nearly at the same time as the 
blood of David Rizzio on the floor of sad Holyrood, that storehouse 
of tragedies. At about ten o'clock on the morning succeeding 
the day of Morton's visit to Alfred Latimer, a gentleman mounted 
on a handsome bay horse , very glossy in the skin and full of 
blood and power — though , by no means a catlike prancer of the 
parks — stopped at the door of number forty-three , and instantly 
a groom rode up to take his rein. 

Dismounting slowly and thoughtfully he entered the passage, 
and walked on to a room which had a glass door, with brass rods 
across the panes , at the end ; and opening the said door he found 
himself in the presence of eight or nine clerks, shut up in boxes 
or pens. He was not the least abashed, however, and when the 
head common-law clerk advanced from the stall, with a sweet 
smile and a low bow , the gentleman only inquired whether Mr. 
Quatterly had yet arrived? 

The clerk assured him that Mr. Quatterly had been there for 
an hour ; and , without more ado , Mr. Morton , for he it was, 
walked up the stairs , and opened a door on the first floor to the 
left. Within was another door covered with green baize, im- 
pervious to wind and sound , and it also opened under the young 
gentleman's hand, disclosing a neat and comfortable room within, 
ornamented with a large table , covered over with innumerable 
packets of papers , all tied up and labelled ; a large book-case, 
filled with books , in brown calf, all looking so like each other 
that they might have been taken for one family ; and an elderly 
gentleman, besides sundry chairs and a lamp, the flame oC 
wbieb, like that on Vesta's altar , iraske^l «s«t VaxiA»%V\ ^^^- 
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tain firgiDS , Vfho lived id the penetralia of the temple. We will 
pass over the chairs, and of the book-case and the table we have 
said enough ; but with regard to the elderly gentleman we most 
have a word or two more , for he was worthy remark to any one, 
and we may have to relate some of his proceedings hereafter. 
It is of his person , however , that we have now to speak. Mr. 
Quatterly, or, as his letters generally bore ^is style and title, 
Timothy Quatterly, Esquire, had passed his meridian by several 
years, being now Gfty-eight, if not fifty-nine. To see him sit- 
ting one would have said he was six foot high ; to see him standing 
one soon perceived that he was not more than five foot seven. The 
upper part was large , round , and bulky ; the lower part minute 
enough to make an almost ludicrous contrast with the rest. Na- 
ture , in fact, having been called in a hurry from South America, 
had brought the super-structure of an unfinished Patagonian with 
her, and lighting down in Lapland had clapped it on to the legs 
of a dwarf. This disproportion , as we shall soon have to show, 
affected both mind and body ; but first let us look at his face, 
reader. See how round , and smooth , and almost soft it seems, 
with its rosy cheeks and its little nose. Gibbon himself, notwith- 
standing Madame de Deffand's terrible mistake , had never such 
a pair of cheeks as that; and then those merry little twinkling black 
eyes , with something both of high manly sagacity in them and of 
childlike fun , how they peep out from under the thin eyebrows. 
You see he is as bald , too , as a haddock , except just over the 
ears, and in the fat back of his neck, where the gray hair flows 
away in a pigtail. He is a stout man , too — rather too stout, in- 
clined to be a little corpulent, yet active, too — as active as a trout. 
Then his clothing is somewhat peculiar : a black coat powdered 
on the collar, a neckerchief as white as snow — one every morn- 
ing, upon my word; a white waistcoat without a speck, though 
somewhat yellowish from London washing; but those drab knee 
breeches , and those grey worsted stockings ! — surely that is not 
in keeping, Mr. Quatterly. But perhaps he may consider his 
legs unworthy of their trunk, and treat them accordingly; or is 
li that from their littleness beie^vcd^vVi^m more tenderly, and 
wraps them in HI that is watmesl. T\«xVfi»^xOtii^\\ ^-^ \Nsft^ 
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solutioQ of the enigma ; and I declare the man has got a pair of 
siJyer buckles in his small shoes. 

Such was, such is Timothy Quatterly, Esq., in outward ap- 
pearance; and in mind there are peculiarities also. That large 
head contains a vast quantity of law, and a good deal of mirth — gay, 
simple, almost infantine fun. There is shrewd good sense, too, 
within. He is not a man to be taken in, to be cheated, bamboozled, 
done ; and yet he is as good-humoured a creature as any upon 
earth — ay, and benevolent too, notwithstanding his being a 
lawyer. In fact, he is SilususnaturcB^ for, what with erudition, 
law, merriment, good-nature, kindness of heart, keenness of 
mind , activity, shoulders , and legs , there is quite enough of him 
to make two men, and very tolerable men too. 

But he was somewhat wayward in his whims; and though he 
could occasionally show that he was possessed of wit that would 
have shamed many a practised compounder of smart sayings, yet 
he was fond of a pun — barbarously fond of a pun ; and let it be 
remarked that we use -the word barbarously discreetly, and with 
due reverence ; for though no barbarians that have ever yet been 
heard of were known to love that peculiar sort of tea-and-toast 
witticism called a pun, being always very sedate and serious 
people, and much more reasonable than civilised nations, yet 
they have a spice of cruelty in them, and so had Mr. Quatterly; 
for no sooner did he discover that any pompous and magniloquent 
man , who fancied his grave sayings were worthy of profound at- 
tention , hated a pun , especially uttered by another man , than he 
Set upon him , and with an overpowering torrent of the abhorred 
jest overwhelmed his stories, broke through his arguments, 
swamped his conclusions, and turned all his eloquence to farce. 
There was no resisting him , for resistance only increased his 
cruelty and his fluency. With other persons he was more mo- 
derate ; and in conversation with any one who did not rouse the 
spirit of perversity within him , but smiled at even a stale jest, or 
far-fetched illustration , he would be tender-hearted , and content 
himself with shadowing forth his meaning, when he did not 
choose to speak it plaialyf with many a nurseT^ t\i^m<^ ^ oit %^^^- 
bojjoke, «/ira/5i>rought in quaintly, and som^WuiftS , Wv\&^«r\ 
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simplicity, judiciously. Thus there seemed two parts in his mind 
as well as in his body — one full of power, activity, and vigour, 
erudite, keen, perspicuous, and resolute; the other playful, 
gay, malicious, and full of fun, but, like his little legs, car- 
rying all the rest lightly over various slippery and uneven paths. 

Such was the gentleman in whose presence Mr. Morton now 
appeared , and when the latter entered the room Mr. Quatterly was 
sitting with the worsted stocking on his right leg crossed over the 
knee of the drab breeches on his left leg, his indicial digit of the 
dexter hand rubbing a spot upon the top of his head, which, if 
not more bald, was at least more polished than the rest, and, 
looking steadily at the shagreen case of a pair of spectacles which 
lay upon the table before him. 

*'Ah! good morning, Sir; good morning," he said, as soon 
as he beheld Morton , whom , for various reasons to himself best 
known , he treated with great respect , at the same time rising and 
putting a chair for him , though , as he moved about with a light 
step , he seemed so top-heavy that it was hardly possible not to 
think every moment that he would topple over. 

*' Be seated, my dear Sir, be seated. What news of his Ma- 
jesty's country seat in Surrey? You saw your lost mutton, I 
suppose , last night. Pray , did you And him shorn to your hand, 
as, according to all rules — and those of the King's Bench, 
especially — he ought to be, though the fleece of those who get 
in there one would think were hardly worth plucking." 

*^There are always persons quite ready, my dear Sir," replied 
Morton, with a smile, **to gather up the gleanings that more 
legitimate husbandmen have let fall." 

•*A cut at the lawyers! A cut at the lawyers. Sir," cried 
Mr. Quatterly, *' that 's unkind; that 's unfair. *Nemo repente 
fuit tttrpissimus,* It takes five years to make an attorney, hey? 
I know what you mean. But, pray do not call us all husbandmen. 
I have nothing of the husband in me , though I think I know some 
one who has; — ha! ha! ha! — ha! ha! ha! — hal ha! ha!" 

There was a merriment, a joviality in his laugh that was net 
to be resisted ; and MorVou \om^ vdi ^\jv«^\ax taotc qiiietly, 
sddlag, as soon as the cat\iinii«\\o\i ^l ^^\«fri« ^^^^ ii&ss«<l 
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lis being heard — *'Bat, ray good friend, have you got the deed 
irepared as far as possible , for I would fain have it settled at 
►nee." 

''Settled!" said the solicitor, ''he is thinking of the settle- 
nents already. How these young men's wits do get inflamed 
?ith matrimony as soon as the spark is blown into a blaze — that 's 
lot a pun , mind you — it 's a fine flight of imagination beauti- 
ully expressed ; for though you may be a spark , and a gay spark 
00 , yet you have not shown yourself easily fanned into the neces- 
sary state of combustion." \ 

"But an answer, an answer, my dear Sir," said Morton; 
'have you got these deeds, or this deed ready, as far as may be, 
or I much wish to carry the young man out of the temptations of 
!.ondon as soon as may be." 

"Pooh! leave him alone, and he '11 come home, and most 
ikely bring a fat tail behind him," answered the lawyer, having 
ecourse to one of his favourite illustrations. "The temptations of 
L.ondon ! Bid ever one hear a sane man talk of such things* I 
lever found any temptation in London. All mine have been in 
he country. By the way, I hope you have thought of me this 
fear. I must have a pop at the birds , and you , or your late good 
'ather, have always provided me." 

"Oh, yes!" replied Morton, "you shall have enough. 
Dome down to me at Mallington, and I will give you enough 
do." 

"To draw the settlement, hey?" cried Mr. Quatterly with a 
new burst of laughter ; " but from what I hear, you have already 
bagged the b«st of the game there before the season , you poacher. 
But I '11 come, and it I leave you a single cock pheasant my name 's 
not Quatterly. Can draw the settlements after dinner, fall asleep 
over them , send them up to Bell , get an opinion that nobody on 
sarth can read, and leave a whole generation of law-suits for the 
benefit of my clerks and their children. Must take care of the 
poor boys in the o£Sce , you know. But come , I see you are im- 
patient. Now to business. What does l\i« ^o\»i% l^^^ %v\\ 
rbMtistbe £r8t qaestioa, I have kaowQ ^oi3kn% ^0%"^ ^^ ^^"^^ ^^ 
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that kennel, that nothing would get them out of it, and there is 
no use of drawing deeds unless one is sure they will be signed." 

^*But, my dear Sir, 1 told you I was sure," replied Morton, 
in a tone of vexation at the idea of the matter being no farther ad- 
vanced than it was the night before ; '^he will sign it willingly — 
he was transported at the very idea/' 

"No, no, no — not transported yet!" cried Mr. Quatterly; 
'*soon may be for aught you or I know. He 's on the high road, it 
would seem ; and taking the high road is one step to transporta- 
tion, if not to the gallows. He 's in a spunging-4iouse , I think 
you said. No fear of his not being well cleaned out, then, and 
fit for whitewashing. Had he got any one ^ith him? — a poor par- 
son who had spent too much in gin-and-water, and seven children, 
or anything of that sort ; or a maiden lady of nine-and-thirty, wlio 
had been ruined by lawyers and sal volatile? Those are the sort of 
companions that make a man transported to get out." 

**No, indeed," answered Morton; *'he had with him one 
Captain Tankerville, a very dangerous person, I believe. Was 
he not once brought up on suspicion of forgery?" 

'*0h, the villain!" cried Mr. Quatterly; »*ifhe'sin, ills, 
indeed , high time to get the other out. If he carried in with him 
a single virtue, or a half-crown piece, that fellow will pick his 
pocket of it. But to set your mind at ease , 1 sat up last night for 
half an hour, and drew up a little memorandum, as good as a 
deed , which one of the clerks is just now writing out. It will be 
done before twelve , and you can pack him up in a hamper as soon 
as it is signed , and send him off to Mallington by the night co^ch, 
taking care to put him in head foremost, and write upon the top, 
* Keep this side up ! ' It is his only chance of havingbis brain turned 
right again." 

'*But, my good friend, we must contrive to get bail for him 
before I can bring him here ," said Morton. 

''Why, bail him yourself, or bring him in the sheriff's cus- 
tody," said Mr. Quatterly. ''My name will make them all com- 
pliance; but, I forgot — your mystery — your mystery! — and, 
methiakSf jou forgot too. It ^ow c^mt^\V.Vv\vvmhcre, you will 
jbare your name sjiouted from dw^vo ^^\V\.vi %^\v.'^^^^^i2!&» 
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That will never do. Lot me see ; ** and turning to a book with two 
brass clasps, he read : ** Mr. Twistleton at eleven — Johnny Dun- 
mow at thr»« — Sir Arthur Mc More at half-past. Well, lean 
go to hicfl at half-past eleven , for Twistleton only wants to borrow 
fiflt«eD thousand pounds on a mortgage in the moon. That 's a pro- 
perty easily conveyed, so he will not keep me long , and then I can 
go to the lad myself. You can meet me there , for he might prove 
refractory about leaving me to settle with the creditors, and then, 
as in the ring, it is as well to have a backer." 

**But he cannot get out without the creditors being paid, or 
having security ," replied Morton. 

**0h, people get out wonderfully ,'' answered Mr. Quatterly ; 
*'and as to security, there is nothing so safe as a hackney-coach 
and a ten pound note, though one sometimes breaks down , and 
the others turn out forged. However , it is as well not to bail him 
at all , for then he must either both sign and pay, or remain where 
he is — but you will never get your money , I can tell you ; or , at 
all events, not the interest, for his mother has the property for 
life , and till she assigns it to him his signature is not worth one of 
those old buckles;" and he stretched out his foot, a Kttle pleased 
at its neat appearance. 

*'The loss will not be great," replied Morton, in a well-satisfied 
tone, **and I shall be well satisfied if we succeed in rescuing 
him." 

"And winning the fair lady ," added Mr. Quatterly. " Well, 
Tommy Tucker turned a Turk for twopence; and , after all , it 's 
a much more sensible thing to turn tomfool for a pretty girl — 
though , doubtless , the said Thomas Tucker , who turned Turk 
as aforesaid , looked to have a reversionary interest in certain Cir- 
cassians of which his converter was seized and possessed, as well 
as the mere consideration money of twopence of lawful money of 
Great Britain — anything hereinbefore contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding — and so good-bye till a quarter to twelve." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Alfred Latimer and his dear Dew-found frieod, Captaia 
Tankerville, sat at their breakfast at about eleven o'clock , and \he 
table was covered in a way that the drawing-room of the spunging- 
bouse seldom saw. What a curious sensation that very collocation • 
^* drawing-room — of a spunging-house" gives. Perhaps nothing 
on earth brings forth the painful points in any painful subject more 
than when some image is accidentally combined with it to which 
we have been accustomed to attach ideas of pleasure. The draw- 
ing-room of a spunging-house ! The drawing-room of a prison ! 
The place where we have been accustomed to spend pleasant 
hours, to which we retire from care and business and anxiety, to 
enjoy our allotted portion of relaxation with those most dear to us, 
in which we have seen ourselves surrounded by children and 
friends and happy faces — the name of that place connected with 
a prison! — with suffering and sorrow, and want and captivity! 
What a contrast in that strange combination ! However , there 
they sat at a meal which certainly did not consist of ordinary pri- 
soners* fare ; for the money which Latimer had got for his horse 
was not yet gone ; and with the true spirit of his class of men , he 
thought that as he was soon to be free , and have somewhat more 
than two hundred pounds in his pocket, it mattered not how 
speedily the sum he had was spent. He had therefore invited 
Captain Tankerville to breakfast, and had ordered and paid for all 
sorts of things — broiled ham and fish, coffee and tea, muffins 
and rolls, sweatmeats and honey. The Cerberus of the house, 
at the first mention of his wants and wishes , had divined , from 
long experience, that the gentleman who had visited his prisoner 
the night before had come to announce his speedy liberation , and 
consequently determined to make the most of his time. He got 
everything that was required , therefore, with great promptitude, 
and charged him three times the value for all. Never were such 
dear eggs set down upon a table ; never did York or W^estphalia 
produce such eitravagaatham*, t\tN^t ^\^ ^ ^%V^\svQn^er ask such a 
price for &sh . But it nv as Iheti , a»^V& \w ^ ^'b^x^'^ \iRr« , ^.^>o^4. 
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aw of EDgland that all its officials should have a privileffe of 
oing the unfortuDate , and trading in the folljes of the foolish, 
ay be a good part of the law, but I do not see the morality 
;of quite clearly. 

lowever, there they sat, laughing and talking, jesting and 
Dg, enjoying themselves as if folly and crime were tbe merriest 
IS in the world. How different was the scene from that which 
lember once having beheld when I went to visit a poor friend 
18 of those dens of horror and iniquity. He was a high and 
e-minded man of talent and imagination — unfortunate, but 
ler vicious nor foolish ; and I never shall forget \)it haggard 
iespairing look of his countenance as he sat there solitary and 
it, taken from his wife and children, deprived of the means 
irning the very sum that was necessary to pay a hard creditor, 
it was the cause why he could not be as gay as Alfred Latimer 
Captain Tankerville 7 It is explained in a moment. He was 
igbt there by no fault of his own — they were. He had been 
sted at the suit of a surgeon for long attendance on a sick child, 
:h he had been unable to pay because other people could not 
him. This was his <^rime — none other upou earth. Thou 
hard thing , O Law of England, and in thy justice are oflea 
vellously un}iist — in thine equity iniquitous. The cunning 
,e sets thee at defiance ; but honest poverty is a crime that 
lot escape thee* 

Alfred Latimer had told his evil counsellor almost all that had 
a place between him and Mr. Morton. He had not, indeed, 
all , for Louisa's name had never been mentioned. There was 
ething so pure, so sweet, so good in the very idea of the sister 
is boyhood that, bad as he was, and hardened as he was 
ring, he shrunk from the very mention of her existence in the 
lence of one whom he instinctively felt to be coarse in mind 

gross in habit of thought. However sweetly the cup of 
sedness may b^ seasoned, however eagerly the thirsty lip of 
(ion may drink it , there is always a trembV\w^ c^wsOi^vs&viL^'SkS 

there is poisou io the draught, and aUYiow^Vi ^\lT^^\»^\Ivaiftx 
aed With a sort of fasdoation to bis com^Oimou'^ v^Nft^, «A 
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yielded his vhole spirit to his influeDce, be nevertheless /^// (|^^. 
he was base even while he prepared to imitate him iq baseness. 

''So," said Captain Tankerviile, with the slightest possiM 
sneer upon his lip, ''this Mr. Morton, it seems, wants to take 
you back and tie you to your mother's apron string again. If I were 
you , I wouldn't go ; I 'd stop here in London as soon as I had got 
the money, if it were only just to show them that they couldn't 
make a baby or a fool of me any more.'' 

"So I should," answered Alfred Latimer laughing, "hot I 
have other things that draw me to Mallington besides my mother's 
apron strins. I 've got some business to do there. Captain; but 
as soon as that is done I shall come back again." 

"Well, I wish to Heaven," said Captain Tankerville , "that 
while you are getting this money you would get fifty pounds for 
me. I can pay you in three months, but in the meantime it's a 
great bore to be kept in for thirty pounds ail that time." 

"Oh, I '11 lend you the fifty pounds," replied Alfred Latimer, 
"for there will be more than two hundred after paying all my debts, 
which I am to have to start me again." 

"You are a devilish good fellow, Latimer," said his compa- 
nion, "and I 'm very much obliged to you; so much obliged, 
indeed , that I '11 just give you a hint which you may take or not as 
you like ; but it is what I would do myself if I were you. Here yoa 
are to get twelve hundred pounds. It is nobody's giving to yon, 
or I suppose you would consider yourself bound in honour to do 
with it as the giver proposed; but it is raised upon your own pro- 
perty, and so it is your own, therefore you may do what you like 
with it. Now, Timson, the officer, tells me that all the detainers 
against you do not amount to two hundred pounds, and if I were 
you I 'd just pay them off, put the other thousand in my pocket, 
and take a start for the continent, and let the rest of the scoundrels 
who have bills against me whistle for the money. Beyond doubt 
they have cheated you out of two-thirds of the amount, and I'd 
see them all — before I paid them." 

"Oh, Ibey have cheated me enough, I know," said Alfred 
Laiimer, ^' and what you propose isu'l «l Y^^^ ^\wx. VtAiil4<isilj 
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own from MailiDgtoD to Southampton /' hecoDtinued, musing, 
I get over to Havre." 

To be sure you could,'* answered Captain l^ankerville. **I 
t once myself three or four years ago. Instead of going over to 
s , where I thought they would be on the look out for me , I 
round to Southampton and got clear off. The fact was I had 
called out by Green , of the Dragoons. He was a devilish 
shot, I knew, and so was I. Now I, being the man called 
had by right the first fire; but my fool of a second gave that 
as they are getting into the habit of doing , and agreed that we 
Id fire together. Both Green and I looked out sharply for the 
[ ; and I am sure enough that we should both have gone head 
heels together, but somehow or another I fired just half a 
id first , before the word was well out of Fitzherbert's mouth. 
)pose I was a little nervous" — and he laughed with a low, 
easant, meaning laugh. ^'However, they swore that I had 
before my time, and as Green was as dead as a door nail it 
expedient that I should take myself off as fast as possible. The 
seconds, however, kept their own counsel, thanks to the 
which makes the seconds principals if the matter is brought 
urder, so the affair was hushed up, but the two fools would 
r speak to me afterwards , just as if I were going to stand still 
be shot through the head. Green would not have gone a bit 
ess for that , so it was just as well to take care of myself." 

yhat might have been Alfred Latimer's reply to this very ho- 
and candid communication of his companion's views of the 
of honour cannot be told ; for just as the other brought it to a 
lusion, the Cerberus came up announcing Mr. Quatterly; 
the young gentleman had just time to ask *^ Who the devil 's 
' and Captain Tankerville to give him an admonition to stick 
to his plan , when the large head and shoulders of the worthy 
itor appeared , with the little legs walking busily underneath 
I. He looked at Captain Tankerville with a sardonic grin , his 
1 black eyes sparkling unpleasantly, and the comers of his 
cious mouth turning down. 

' Ah , Captain ! " he said , * ' you here? You *ve chaa%<&d \Q^t. 
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lodging I see — yon 're right, you 're right — *To fresh fields and 
pastures new.' " 

**OfcourseIdid notcome herewilliogly, Sir," replied Cap- 
tain Tankerville , * ' but I shall soon be out , that 's one comfort." 

*'No, DO , no/' said Mr. Quatterly , ** it may be a come forth, 
but not a comfort^ surely — and he laughed at his abominable 
pun — *' but stay where you are , stay where you are. The Surrey 
side is best. Better air , even in King's-bench-walk than Horse- 
monger-lane, Captain." 

*' Sir , do you intend to insult me?" asked the other , with his 
brow darkening ; *' if so I shall know " — 

**No, no, not at all," replied Mr. Quatterly, **not at all, 
Captain. I 'm a great coward ; I never Hght — I 'm too big to fight; 
I never fought but once , and that was with my fists. Didn't mean 
anything unpleasant, on my life; but you know the place where 
one last sees a man naturally recurs to one's mind when next we 
meet him. You know my way, and how I rattle on, and yon 
should only laugh at it — *The little dog laughed , you know, to 
see such sport, though the dish ran away with the spoon.' Bat 
this is Mr. Latimer , I suppose. Sir, my business is with you." 

'^Well, then, Latimer, I will not interrupt your business 
with this person," said Captain Tankerville, with a very savage 
air; and he walked out of the room, finding the presence of Mr. 
Quatterly by no means a relaxation. 

^^Ha! ha! ha!" cried the good solicitor, walking into a chair, 
for it could hardly be called sitting down , his legs being too short 
to bend much in the operation. *'Ha! ha! ha! Well, Mr. La- 
timer, adversity does make us acquainted with strange bed-fel- 
lows. But to business. Sir. I wait upon you at the desire of a 
client of mine, Edward Wilmot, Esq., and another client of 
mine, Mr. Morton. The one has a sum of money to lend, the 
other has requested that it may be lent to you. He has explained 
the nature of the security; and as the deed cannot be properly 
drawn up for some time, I have brought a little memoraDdoin of 
^^reemeot which will serve the purpose in the interim, being nn- 
williag to keep you in such «l ^Uct^ w^ ^\£ii^w!^t\ %^<^^ % set of 
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scamps a moment longer than is necessary. I thonght I should 
find Mr. Morton here. 

He then proceeded to inform Mr. Alfred Latimer of the parti- 
caiars of the arrangement, and Mr. Latimer, in turn, commenced 
inquiries directed to find out how Mr. Qnatterly intended to pay 
the money. That gentleman, however, at once informed him 
that it would be requisite to pay all the detaining creditors in the 
first place, and then to discharge the bills of all the others, a list 
of which had been obtained from Mrs. Charlton, to whom they had 
all at various times applied concerning her son's debts. '*That 
done,'' he said, ** he would hand over the balance to Mr. Latimer, 
receiving his signature of the memorandum, which he laid before 
him for his perusal. 

Alfred Latimer, however, demurred to the payment of his 
debts by any other hands but his own, saying, ** Yon do not think 
I should like to be arrested again, I suppose." 

**0h dear, no!" replied Mr. Quatterly; **not at all, not at 
all. Can have no objection at all to your paying them yourself; 
but you know, my dear Sir, the detainers must be discharged, 
or you cannot get out." 

'* Yes , I know that ," answered the young man ; ** but it would 
look as if I could not be trusted , if I were to have any one elsf pay 
the rest of the people but myself.*' 

'*yery true — so it would, so it would," said the solicitor, 
who perfectly saw through the whole manoeuvre, and suspected 
who had prompted it. * * Well , we will pay the detaining creditors 
first, and then leave you to settle with the others. But the sheriff's 
oflSce must first be searched , you know , to see what are lodged ; 
and we may as well have that done while we are waiting for Mor- 
ton. I will go and send the man below to do it," and with his 
asual rapidity he walked out, and closed the door behind him. 

''Be so good," he said, as soon as he got into the den below, 
and had closed that door too , *' to send round as fast as possible 
to all those persons named in that list, and tell them, with my 
compliments, to lodge detainers against Alfred Latimer, Esq., 
for the amount of their bills before one o'clock^ ox \.Vi«\^^T!l!V\^^ 
paid. Then, at balf-pasi one search iVie o{&^« ^ wi^ ^iba'Qz^ v«^^ 
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report. Don't go to the people yourself, that woald not be regular. 
Send some one you can trust. Do you understand?" 

*^0h, yes, Mr. Quatterly ," replied the man , winking his left 
ye, '*! twig," and the solicitor, leaving the paper in his hands, 
returned to the young gentleman above, and entered into pleasant 
conversation with him. 

^^Airy here!" he said, looking out of the window; ''airy, 
Mr. Latimer; and, doubtless, good society." 

^< Why you do not seem to think the only society I have got 
very pleasant," replied the other, *'at least if one inay judge by 
the way you spoke to Captain Tankerville." 

**No offence meant, I can assure you, Sir," replied the 
lawyer ; ^* he has been twice accused of swindling, it is true, and 
once of forgery — all through a mistake , no doubt — all through 
a mistake; but, nevertheless, character is a very funny thing. 
It is very like a certain gentleman mentioned in history, and 
named Humpty Dumpty , about whom there is this legend : — 

' Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall , 
Humpty Dumpty got a great fall ; 
All the king's horses and all the king's men 
Cannot set Humpty Dumpty where he was again.' 

And so it is with a man's reputation, Mr. Latimer. It takes a great 
many horses and a great many men to set up a character once 
fallen ; friable materials. Sir — friable materials — easily cracked, 
and not easily mended." 

Mr. Quatterly meant well , very well ; and had Alfred Latimer 
been, as he supposed , a young man standing on the brink of evil, 
his observations would have been as well directed as they were 
meant; but there is a particular point of moral degradation where 
the sight of the dark gulf into which vice plunges man is more 
dangerous than serviceable , and that is when they are in it. They 
then see no means of escape — no path to re-ascend , and in 
despair seek in the abyss a deeper depth. Perhaps , the only way 
to recover them at all is to blindfold them to the dangers of their 

situation , lest their heads tain , Siti^ V«l lio^e lead them out by Uio 

liand. 
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Sach vas the state of Alfred Latimer. He knew more of his 
own condnct than the man who spoke , and his only reflection 
was , * ' Well , then , there is no use of trying. I 'm in for it , ana 
must go on." 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind, Mr. 
Morton was ushered in, and shook hands both with him and 
Mr. Quatterly. After a few minutes had passed in conversation of 
no great moment, the solicitor seemed to grow somewhat im- 
patient, and inquired if Mr. Latimer knew the amount of debts 
already appearing against him in the sfierifiTs office ? 

fThe young gentleman answered boldly about two hundred 
pounds. 

Mr. Quatterly replied, '^Oh! if that is all, I have money 
enough at my banker's to give cheques for the amount; if it had 
been much more I must have gone home to get it. But this fellow 
is so long that I do not know what to do ; I shall be too late for my 
next appointment.'' 

Morton, who was well aware that the solicitor was one of the 
most wealthy of a wealthy tribe, was not a little surprised to hear 
him speak of having about two hundred pounds at his banker's, 
but, judging that there was some cause , he answered , '* Perhaps 
you had better go to your appointment, my good Sir, and return 
with the amount." 

*'Well, perhaps, I had," said Mr. Quatterly; ''and I shall 
certainly return with a mount if I have to climb these dreadful 
stairs again. It will be better, too," he continued, looking at 
Morton, ''because Mr. Latimer wishes to pay all the other bills 
himself." 

' ' Indeed ! " said Morton , gravely. ' ' I thought you intended 
to return to Mallington at once, Latimer?" 

"And so I do," replied the young gentleman sharply ; "but 
I intend to stay a day in town first. There is no objection to that, 
I suppose." 

"I have no right to object, though I am sorry for it," an- 
swered Morton gravely — for he had his jdoubts of what might 
become of the money if Alfred Latimer retained \\.\i\Yiv& v^xl^^^- 
sessioa forerea a day in London. 
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**A letter, Sir," said a dirty-faced, sallow-gowned maid, 
putting 9 note into Mr. Latimer's hands; **eightpence, if tou 
please." Those were days when penny postage had not been id- 
venTed, and Alfred Latimer, paying the postage without farther 
inquiry, except how the letter came to be so late, which was ex- 
plained by the fact of its having gone to his former lodging, loolicd 
at the back as if the handwriting was strange to him. 

Mr. Quatterly at the same time took his departure, saying he 
would soon be back , and Morton walked to the window to leave 
his companion to read the epistle he had just received, at his ease* 
The contents, whatever they were, seemed to produce a strange 
change in Alfred Latimer, for, after having vented an oath, and 
the exclamation , ** That she shan't by — ! " he began to walk up 
and down the room in a state of great agitation." 

''I say, Morton," he continued after a pause; '<thatd— d 
coach does not startrtill nine, 1 think. Would you mind joining 
me in a chaise down?" 

*^I cannot wait till to-morrow," replied his companion, 
** otherwise I should be very happy." 

*'Ay, but I have changed my mind," said Alfred Latimer; 
**I shall go down to-day as soon as this fellow returns. What a 
time he is! Why, he could have looked over all the offices io 
London before this ! Do you mind starting at once?" 

''Oh, no," replied Morton a little embarrassed; **I must, 
indeed, go home for an hour, but I will rejoin yon inthattiina 
with a chaise , if you like." 

*' Well , do , do , there 's a good fellow ; " cried Alfred Latimer. 
*'Yon can go and get ready at once if that 's all. I and old Squat- 
terly can settle all the rest, while you are away, and I '11 pack up 
my things in the meanwhile." 

Morton smiled almost sadly; for he could conceive no very 
good motive which could have operated so sudden a change in a 
man of Alfred Latimer's disposition; but, agreeing to his pro- 
posal, he took his departure, and left him alone. The moment 
hp was gone the young gentleman burried to his dirty bed- 
ebamber, Jald out the few articles of clothing he had purchased in 
LoadoD since his arrival, and vVios>^\i^V^^V^^^^'^'^^'^'IW.Uft%- 
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Ion ere he left his mother*s hoase, and placed them in a porl- 
manteaa, which he had brpught from the lodgings wh^rehehad 
been arrested. In the meanwhile Captain Tankerville, as soon 
as he saw Morton depart, walked out of the room below, and into 
that where he had left Alfred Latimer; but not Gnding him there 
he made some inqairies of the people in the back parloar from 
whom he learned that Mr. Quatterly was expected back every 
minute. This intelligence drove him into his own den again, ^ 
where he amused himself for three-quarters of an hour by prac- 
tising some very ingenious and serviceable tricks with a pack of 
cards. 

At the end of that time, there was a knock at the street door, 
and he heard the voice of the sherifif's-officer speaking to his man 
as they entered together, almost immediately succeeded by an- 
other knock apd the tones of Mr. Quatterly. The sherifiTs-oiBcer 
and the solicitor then walked upstairs together, and Mr. Latimer 
was called out of his bed-room. 

Now , the officer was a very different personage from his man ; 
a very tall, thin, neat personage, in a blue satin cravat, tied 
tight, aod his voice was sweet and complacent. '^ Happy to hear 
it 's all arranged , Mr. Latimer," he said , '^1 have been down to 
search the office, and find a few little matters lodged this morning* 
Let me see, I '11 just run them up;" and, sitting down, he soon 
made out an account amounting to nine hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, which, with costs, charges, ^c, swelled the whole to 
about one thousand and nine. 

Alfred Latimer gazed with astonishment. ''Why, Tanker- 
ville told me, Mr. Quincy," he said, ''that there was but two 
hundred." 

"Ay, Sir, that was the day before yesterday ,'' replied the 
officer. "These have come in since ," and he ran his finger down 
a long list at the bottom of a paper he held in his hand." 

'^ It does not matter, you know, my dear Mr. Latimer," ob- 
served Mr. Quatterly, putting on a pair of tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles. "As they were all to be paid , it is better to get it all over 
at once. Save yon trouble, you know, and b« «^^^^\ ^s^^^« 
There are few men who ever » like the miiik Vii ^^ m^^x^ ^ tA\Gw^ 
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down too soon to find their way to Norwich; and you '11 haire 
more time to amuse yourself, if you do stay in London till to- 
morrow.*' 

**I am going down at once, Sir," said Alfred Latimer, in a 
sullen tone ; ''Mr. Morton is to bring a chaise directly." 

"Ay, a sensible man, Mr. Morton," rejoined Mr. Quatterly, 
** a very sensible , excellent man , indeed. Few like him , Sir — 
■ few like him. He has but one fault that I know of." 

''And pray what may that be?" asked Alfred Latimer, dully, 
looking over the papers on the table. 

"He hates a pun ," answered the solicitor, in a serious tone. 
"But now, Mr. Quincy, to business." 

And that business was soon settled ; the bills were paid in fall 
by Mr. Quatterly ; the costs in part, for he thought fit to dock some 
excessive charges; and the sherifiTs-officer knew his character too 
well to make aught but faint resistance in his own case, and con- 
tented himself with Mr. Quatterly's engagement to pay the rest of 
the amount, if it could be legally enforced in the case of others. 

When all this was settled , the worthy solicitor turned to Mr. 
Latimer, saying, "And now, Sir» there 's the chaise, I hear. 
Morton is the most punctual man on earth ; always to the tick of 
the clock , and yet never goes tick either. And now , Mr. Latimer, 
after the little expenses of the agreement , ^c. , there is a sum due 
to you of one hundred and — let me see — call it one hundred and 
ninety pounds — we can settle any other little matter afterwards. 
Will you have it in money or a cheque?" 

"All in money," answered Alfred Latimer; and Mr. Quat- 
terly's pocket-book Instantly disgorged the amount. Morton was 
in the room a moment after; and though there was a little anger 
in Alfred Latimer's heart at being frustrated in his hopes of re- 
ceiving the larger sum, with which he had already built castles 
enough in the air to have held a whole generation , yet he was even 
more eager than ever to return to Mallington without a moment's 
delay; and as soon as it was announced that he was free, he 
descended the stairs , and sprang into the chaise , without giving 
one thought or one word to Captain Tankerville. Such are the 
friendships of the bad. Theo\h«i^^\i\m^^^v!^\\^m>SGL^^ilar 
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dow, and clenching his fist, with a fearfaloath, he exclaimed, 
**The blackguard has bilked me; but curse me if I don't do for 
him some day." 

CHAPTER XXV. i 

The conversation of Morton, as they rolled along, did Alfred > 
Latimer more good than that of Mr. Quatterly had done. Although, 
as we have hitherto seen him, he had shown himself somewhat 
grave, for there had been many thoughts and feelings of deep 
interest in his heart and mind ; and deep thought , as well as deep 
feeling, is always grave , yet he was by no means constitutionally 
a sad or sombre man. He was one of great powers of imagination ; 
but those powers were disposed quite as often to exercise tiiem- 
selves on gay as on serious subjects when they presented them- 
selves naturally, and he seldom thought it worth while to seek for 
anything that did not come naturally. He was not either the crea- 
ture of impulse or of the moment. He was always the same ; but 
his mind dealt with things as he found them, subjecting all to the 
influence of itself, but still not putting forth its strength to throw 
a snow ball as it would have heaved a rock ; nor sporting with the 
tangles of Nsrea's hair, as if he had been solving a problem in 
Euclid. There was ever, indeed, in his gayest of moods some- 
what of thought, which showed that the stream ran deep beneath 
the ripple, and in his most serious moments somewhat of fancy, 
which evinced that the present cares had brighter aspirations 
beyond them. 

In the present instance , indeed , he deviated from his ordinary 
course ; and though from much that had passed he had received a 
grave — nay a sad impression , yet he strove to be cheerful , and 
to force his thoughts from painful realities and very dark anticipa- 
tions , to the less stern and gloomy objects that the passing scene 
presented. And what a city is London for every suggestion that 
the mind of man can desire — whether for bright and cheerful, or 
for shadowy and desponding — with its life and activity, its eager- 
ness, and its intense worldliness; lis &eTC^^^%s\^Ti%^ «SkV\sa\is^ 
absardiUes; ite marveiloos selfii^ness , wi^\to%>5^\aa^^'!''^'^~ 
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siog benevolence. There never was anything — nay, not in Greece 
or Rome, nor even in those wide deserted eastern plains, that once 
were the nest of cities thronged with life — anything so wonderful 
as that great capital, in the strangeness of its contrasts; and yet, 
by what fine and beautiful gradations — by what a magical soften- 
ing of semi-tints , the strong lights and the dark shades blend into 
each other. 

For three or four miles the journey of the travellers lay through 
the metropolis; Grst through that portion called the City, where 
the eternal roll of wheels , and the everlasting movement of inter- 
minable crowds deafened the ear and dazzled the eye ; and yet never 
did the result of that extraordinary combination of habit and of 
reason, of law and of will, of good feeling and of self-interest, 
which jforms the great constraining bond of society , appear more 
conspicuous in order and propriety. There might be things to 
shock the eye , or to offend the ear — there might be inconvenien- 
ces , quarrels , impediments ; but still the human tide flowed oo 
in cheerfulness and regularity , still one made way for another, 
still the savage in man's heart was overruled by the silent inert 
power of the multitude, and the selfish eagerness of the few gave 
way to the sense of the many. 

After that the chaise rolled on through what is termed the more 
fashionable part of the town , and the very desertion of the streets 
at that period of the year showed that the travellers had entered a 
quarter where another spirit reigned. Long rows of houses with 
closed shutters — squares with scarcely an inhabitant remaining 
in them (but some old servant left to keep the mansion in order, 
or some woman put in by an upholsterer, with scanty payment 
eked out by the advantage of lodging) presented themselves as they 
went on. But even here were gradations marking the narrow limits 
of fashion. First came the streets of shops , not nearly so gay or 
,so thronged as in a more propitious time of the year; the equipages 
thundering no more along the pavement, the footway uncrowded. 
and many of the master tradesmen themselves absent on some 
those expeditions to the sea side , which have made foreigners 
lieve that the English citizen, like the anchovy, will not I 
w/iAoui pickliDg: then (he abodes o£ \,Vie^\%Viw ^Vass^a^ ati 
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vacant, or if not so, vith blinds drawn down, and every sign of 
absence, in the pitiful vanity of being afraid of doing wiiat others 
do not do : then the mixed atmosphere , where the little ape the 
great — affecting their follies without being able to imitate their 
better qualities, and striving to follow them in magnificence with- 
out having the means of equalling them in expense : and lastly the 
suburbs, where unaspiring mediocrity goes on in humbler walks, 
content with envying and decrying that which they can never attain. 

On all and each of these scenes Morton had something to re- 
mark, and though his companion was somewhat silent and morose, 
he persevered in trying to lead him to reason and to think, belie- 
ving that exercise of mind is one of the best remedies for mental 
maladies , as exercise of the limbs is for those of the body. Nor 
was he altogether unsuccessful; for after having remained sullen 
for some time, Alfred Latimer began to converse; and if not very 
reasonably^ yet the effect was so far good that it weaned him from 
the angry feelings which he had been indulging in regard to the 
disappointment he had experienced. His conversation, it is true, 
was restrained; for Morton and he had few subjects in common, 
and he was also unwilling to let the other behold any part of what 
was passing in the deeper chamber of the heart. He felt as if he 
were playing a game with a skilful adversary, and must not let him 
see his cards — that sad , that fatal mistake , which all who are 
carriedaway by their passions make, of regarding the most friendly, 
hand that would arrest the horses that are running away with them 
to destruction , as that of an enemy. And Morton was certainly 
playing a game, but it was not against Alfred Latimer; it was 
against his bad passions and his evil habits; but they were those 
which the young man thought fit to look upon as his friends; and 
if it be necessary in the wide wodd to choose our friends well and 
wisely, it is still more necessary so to choose our friends from 
amongst the tenants of our own hearts. 

**It is strange," said Morton, as they roiled through the 
crowded streets of the City , '* and yet beautiful as strange , that if 
one could trace each of the multitude that is passing by us , and 
examine his fate and history, we should &ad a^^ ^ %^\i^\T\\^^x^^ 
ibat the cheerful and liappy foce , the U^Vii aa^ ^^^^V^wx ^ N^^"^ 
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property of one who has his passions and his coDdactanderdoe 
control." 

'*! do not know that at all/' answered Latimer, *'we find 
plenty of very good people who are very miserable/' 

*^ Not long, and not often ,'' answered Morton ; ** of course I 
mean in the aggregate. It is undoubtedly true that sorrows and 
misfortunes do affect the best, and from that very fact one author 
of great talent, but no very strong religious feelings — I mean 
Voltaire — has drawn an inference of a future state where there 
shall be compensation for such suffering; he calls it unmerited 
suffering, but I will not use that term , for what man can say that 
he has not deserved punishment? but yet, when griefs and an- 
xieties do fall upon the good , how much more easily do they bear 
them , with how much more resignation and calmness than the 
wicked." 

'*I do not see why that should be," answered Alfred Latimer; 
*Mf I were a good man, and I never pretend to anything of the 
kind , I should only be the more angry and indignant at being pu- 
nished for no offence." 

*^That is not the usual course of human nature, Latimer," 
replied Morton. **We always bear chastisement that we have 
deserved more impatiently than that which we have not." 

*^But I do not see that you have any cause to judge from ail 
these people's faces that the good are a bit happier than the bad," 
rejoined his companion ; ** look at that fellow there , coming along 
with such a dark, eager look, as if he would cut everybody's throat 
that stopped him. Now, from his dress and his manner, and from 
the low bow which that shopkeeper is making him, I would bet 
any money he is some rich merchant or man upon change, with 
his pockets full of gold, and every thing on earth that he can desire." 

*'Not improbable," replied Morton ; '*he looks very much the 
sort of man you have described. 

*' Well, then, I ani sure he does not look happy," rejoined 
Alfred Latimer. 

''Most likely he is quite the reverse," said Morton, with a 

smile; ''but that is quite cousy^V^iA miti ^hat I said. It wts, 

that those who are the happVesl — bi , vA'«\iL^%^\i^'i^\V^^^ 
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bappiest too — are those who have their passions under due con- 
trol. Now, a man may have everything on earth he can desire, 
as you say, and yet be rendered miserable by not having his pas- 
sions under due control. For aught we know , that very merchant 
or banker, or whatever he is, may have the passion for wealth 
upon him to such an eitent as to be as much or more a vice than 
the love of women or the dice-box is to others. I spoke of all pas- 
sions, not of one or two ; and one of the great mistakes that the 
world in general makes is to select a certain class of vices from the 
many as the objects of reprobation and punishment. We are full 
of conventionalities, which render us more tolerant to some class- 
es of evil — ay , even to greater or more heinous crimes — than 
others. Some are even the objects of praise and approbation; and 
many, very many vices, as society is constituted, are the sure 
roads to worldly prosperity — but, mark , I do not say to happi- 
ness; that is a very different thing. What is a greater vice than 
the greed of gold? Not the honest desire of independence, not the 
honourable effort to rise by genius , industry, and perseverance ; 
but I look upon that man who devotes his whole soul to the accu- 
mulation of wealth, who stints and wears down the inferior 
drudgeswho aid him in its acquisition that he may have the greater 
share, who refuses to open his hand or his heart to misery and 
want , ■ or only undraws his purse for the world's applause — even 
if he commit no fraud , no deceit , to gain his ends — I look upon 
that man, I say, as more vicious than the libertine who frequents 
the abode of harlots. Yet to him the world gives its smile ^ which 
it denies to the other; but are either of them happy, Latimer? 
No, believe me, happiness is of a higher nature than to be attained 
by the mere gratification of desire.*' 

Alfred Latimer relapsed into silence. His companion's reason- 
ing did not convince him; for he had never formed to himself any 
other idea of happiness than the indulgence of passion and the 
satisfaction of his wishes , nor could he form any conception of it. 
But be had found , notwithstanding, that even where he had had 
the power of attaining that which he believed to be all that he 
vanted , it had not produced content. It had evl\i^x V^^«.\i l^>\^^^^ 
hj incoaveaieace and paoishmcDt, or b^ some u^'V V.ViVx^X^^'t wsba 

2^0 Serp'MotAer, 1, \^ 
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new gratification; and Morton's words served, at leasts to show 
him that there were other sorts of happiness than any he had 
dreamed of, and he mused over the suggestion^ assailed by 
thoughts to which he would not give admission. 

At length, however, the observations of the solicitor came back 
to his memory, and he drew from them a long train of reasonings 
in his own mind , all tending to confirm him in the course he was 
determined to pursue. *^ It is never any use/' he said suddenly, 
** for any man who has once taken a way for himself different from 
what the world call right, to seek to change it; for, as that Mr. 
What's-his-name remarked , no man can ever get himself into 
good repute again ; and even were that possible , he would him- 
self always have a hankering after the things in which he had in- 
dulged himself, which would get the better of him sooner or later." 

* * Oh dear , no ! " exclaimed Morton , laughing ; ' Mf that were 
the case I am afraid half of our young men in England would only 
go on from bad to worse all their lives. Few in the unbridled days 
of youth do not commit many errors, and fall into many follies. 
Many, very many, even in more mature years fall before some 
overpowering temptation; but God forbid that either the one or 
the other should shut us out from all return. It is only against 
the man who wilfully and deliberately chooses the wrong course as 
that which he is determined to follow that the door can be said to 
be closed. For every other there is always an opportunity of re- 
treading his steps — of abandoning evil , and seeking right. He 
may have to struggle against habit as well as passion , that is true. 
It is a natural consequence of his faults, and, if he thinks rightly, 
a well-deserved punishment; but there is something to beset 
against that, well calculated to strengthen him to resist the in- 
fluence of habit. Passion itself is tamed as he goes on in life — 
i^ason becomes mature — experience is gained , and is a great 
teacher. Then, as to what was said by Mr. Quatterly, ifyoo 
mean him , I think you must have mistaken him. He could only 
allude to persons who , by some base and dishonourable action, 

bad deprived themselves loi ^nw ol vV^t ^?»va«.«i of honest men. 

Follies, vices, even crimes, \iw^^^^^^>si^^\i\^^^\jNsA«i\^«ik. 
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atoned ; but koaYery argues a perversion both of heart and un^er^ 
standing , which I never yet heard of being remedied." 

Alfred Latimer fell into thought again. He asked himself, 
perhaps, if he were in that position , and he might feel that if he 
had not all the symptoms of the disease , he had at least caught 
the infection. The reflection was not pleasant to him ; but yet he 
indulged it till it became too oppressive to bear, and then casting 
St off be roused himself to converse on anything else. He talked 
of the country, spoke of his eagerness to get back to Hallington, v 
of shooting and hunting — even of the county ball. But Morton 
clearly saw that it was all effort , and that if amusements in which 
he did take pleasure had their share in the topics he discussed, the 
greater part were those for which he had never displayed any taste. 
Nevertheless, he indulged him in not pressing any graver thoughts 
upon his attention; not because he feared to be tedious , or to be 
thought a sermonizer and a bore, but because he was sure it would 
do no good , and only rouse a spirit of resistance against his influ- 
ence which would do evil. 

Thus passed the time till night began to fall. The sunset was 
magnificent, and they had full opportunity of observing it, for 
they were just then crossing a wild elevated common, where fre- 
quent sudden and precipitous falls of the ground at the distance 
of only a few yards from the high road , showed them a wide 
extended scene to westward, with long lines of blue shadow and 
bright light crossing the country, and the glowing sky of evening 
beyond. All in that quarter was clear, with the exception of some 
dark blue films drawn across the burning horizon; but to the 
south large rounded clouds were rising, heavy , and leaden , as if 
a thunderstorm were at hand. Yet ere the travellers had crossed 
the common , and before the sun had completely sunk , the sharp 
defined edges had softened off; and (he clouds rapidly advancing 
spread half over the sky. About two miles farther on there was a 
change of horses, and by this time it was dark , with a few drops 
of rain beginning to fall. The post-boys were long in bringing 
out the horses, and Alfred Latimer was all impatience to %<^lc^ti\ 
so that when Morton proposed to have lights , sa^^n^ vWV^^ \x\a»L 
woaJdbardlj be able ta see , the young genlieman te^Vv^^ ^ '-'- ^^> 
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4^n it, no; do not let us wait for that. It is but ten miles to 
MahiDgton , and he ought to know his way in the dark." 

On they went, then, with the rain falling fast, theskyqnite 
covered with clouds , the sun down , and the moon far below the 
horizon. It was as dark as pitch ; not a ray of light served to 
guide them, and the very road was hardly to be distinguished 
from the grass beside it, the drenching torrent having chauged 
its colour from a light yellow to a dark browo. The storm pelted 
against the windows, and rattled upon the top of the chaise, and 
large drops of water found their way in through the crevices, 
rendering even the inside no very comfortable abode. Still the 
postillion rode on in his jacket, either following the invariable 
custom of his fellows never to put on a great coat till they are wet 
through; or fearing to leave his horses, one of which was some- 
what unmanageable , in order to get at it. At length , going od 
at a furious rate for little more than an hour, they reached Mal- 
lington-common , and there , apparently thinking that as they had 
nearly arrived at the end of their journey, it might be as well to 
protect himself from the storm , the driver stopped and got dowo. 

Instantly Alfred Latimer thrust his head out of the window, 
demanding ''What the devil are you stopping for now? You are 
just at Mallinglon. Go on to the ioD." 

'Til only just get my great coat, Sir ," replied the driver, and 
at the same moment he advanced towards the splinter-bar. 

The young gentleman swore a loud oath, and whether the 
horses heard it and did not approve of it — or took it for an in- 
timation to go on — or, not having any great coats to put on, did 
not choose to wait for another person's convenience , they started 
off at once, broke from a trot into a canter, and from a canter to 
a gallop. 

Morton sat calmly back in the carriage without moving hand 
or foot; but Alfred Latimer exclaimed aloud " Confusion and the 
devil ! they will break our necks down the hill , or have us into 
the river. By — they are off the road ! They will be into the 
gravel-pit. 1 will jump out." 

But before be could e\e<^u\.^ \v\^ Y^i^^'St^ ^\ Morton could 
beseech him to desisi, l\ift c\i»s^ t^<i.w*^^ %.N\^wsx\se*.^ ^as^ 
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Dged forward , leaning to one side as the near fore-wheel went 
r a bank, then rojied over and over, with a terrible crash, 
[ at length fell on its side, and lay with something striking hard 
inst the front panels , like the feet of a horse in agony. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

**Latimbr!" said Morton, raising himself partly in the car- 
go , with great pain , for he was severely bruised. But Alfred 
timer made no reply ; and , putting his arm through the broken 
idow , his companion opened the door of the carriage and got 
:• . The darkness was profound , the rain falling in torrents, 
1 it was impossible to see anything but the dark outline of a 
ep bank, down which the chaise had rolled, the vehicle itself, 
irly bi^ken to pieces, and the two horses, one lying perfectly 
11, the other still kicking in the traces, but more and more 
Qtly every moment. A sound , however , was heard above , as 
some one running, and Morton raised his voice and shouted 
>ud. At Grst he was not heard, for the man ran on, but he 
led again, and then the post-boy answered from the bank 
)ve, exclaiming '^Good Heaven? where are you. Sir?" 

*'Here at the bottom of the bank," answered Morton; **Mr. 
timer is much hurt. Run on as fast as possible to Mallington 
)use, bring down several of the men , and a large chair or board, 
d lights. Lose not a moment; but bid them not alarm Mrs. 
arlton till we ascertain the truth. Be quick , be quick ! *' 

The man can off again , knowing that he could render no as- 
tance , even to his horses — the especial objects of his care — 
thout the means of seeing where they were ; and Morton re- 
lined by the side of the vehicle, judging that it would be in- 
pedient to make any effort to move his companion without 
sistance. He himself felt that though , as I have said , severely 
uised , especially about the head and right shoulder , he was 
t seriously injured , and tying a handkerchief round his hand, 
lich had been cut by the glass , he leaned oNei V\i^ t\vvvs^ ^ vcA 
ed to discover bow Latimer was lying. X. motawA. ^V\«t '^^ 
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beard a step, and then a voice exclaiming /'Did not someone 
halloo out just now ? Who 's there ? '' 

**We have been overturned into the pit,*' answered Morton. 
*^Is there any place nearer than Malliogtoo where we can get help, 
my friend? for Mr. Latimer here is much hurt , if not dead." 

^* The devil he is!" cried the man, who had now come near, 
and seemed , as far as the darkness would allow Morton to judge, 
to be a stout-built short man; *' that's a bad job indeed. But 
we '11 get help very soon from Widow Brown's cottage; 't is but a 
stone's throw. I '11 be back directly." 

*^ Bring a light," said Morton, '4f you can get a lantern." 

** Ay , ay , Sir," answered the man , and away he ran , seeming 
to know every step of the ground thoroughly. In five minutes, or 
not much more , the gentleman who remained by the chaise saw a 
dim spark like a will-o'-the-wisp , moving at a little distance, and 
then heard voices ; and then , coming on through the rfin , with 
their figures becoming more distinctly visible by the light of a horn 
lantern which one of them carried, he perceived two men and a 
woman. They did not, indeed, seem of a very prepossessing 
appearance , by the yellow glare that fell upon their countenances 
when they approached ; but no aid was to be refused at such a 
moment; and he found that, with good forethought, one of the 
men had brought a large rug, such as are used in that part of the 
country for the bed coverings of the poorer classes , in which to 
move the gentleman who had been most injured. 

The first thing to be done, however, was to ascertain his 
exact condition , and , taking the lantern from the hand of the man 
who carried it, Morton held it into the chaise, and by its light 
discovered Alfred Latimer lying just where he had fallen , with a 
good deal of blood about his face. His hand was still round one 
of the holders in the inside of the vehicle, and his companion coold 
perceive thtft the fingers seemed every now and then to tighten and 
then relax their grasp. 

While he was making these observations , one of the men said 
in a low voice to the other ''That horse that 's under is as dead as 
a stone, and this has broVi^ Ms ^oi^\^%\\^Vsd.UisQa^h. It woakl 
be better to cut his thioat aloii<^««* 
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**Here , d — n the horses ! lend a hand to make this rag into a 
sort of hammock, to carry Mr. Latimer np to the cottage/' said 
he other man. **Is he living or dead, Sir?" he continued, 
iddressing Morton ; * Met us haye a look. I '11 soon tell you. I 've 
seen many a dead man in my day." 

**He is living," answered Morton , ^' and I trust only stunned. 
Cot that strap which keeps the door from going further back , and 
then , if one goes to the top and another kneels on the side , we 
can lift him out without shaking him much." 

The men obeyed him readily , while the woman — a tall gaunt, 
bard-featured dame of sixty-five — held the lantern ; and Morton, 
bending down into the chaise , got one arm under his companion's 
shoulders, lifting him gradually, while the man who was lying 
Oat on the side of the vehicle, supported part of the weight, and 
the other at the top guarded his bead with bis hands , to prevent 
it striking against the wood work. He was thus speedily drawn 
out of the broken chaise, and seated by the side, with Morton 
supporting bis head upon his arm. He groaned twice or thrice 
while this was taking place , and it was now evident to all that he 
still breathed without much oppression. 

**Now, Sir, let us carry him to the cottage, and lay him flat 
down on a bed /' said the short sailor-like man , who formed one 
of the party; that's the best thing for him till the doctor can be 
fetched." 

^^ It would be better to carry him home at once ," replied Mor- 
ton; ''Mallington House cannot be far, if I judge rightly where 
we arc." 

'^It's more nor a mile, and that a good un," said the woman. 

"Besides, the cottage is just in the way," rejoined the man ; 
he can be moved after the doctor comes, if he thinks it safe. I 
don't think he 's so much hurt, after all." 

**If the house be as far as that, tjie cottage will be best/' re- 
plied Morton ; *'but I thought this pit was close to Malliogton?" 

**You 're thinking of what we call the first pit/' replied the 
other man ; ** this is the third — Mother Brown's pit some peo^nle 
call it, don't they, mother?" 

A/fred Latimer was then placed in Ibc tu^ , 'wXuOti Vi Cblv&>X^^ 
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had been gathered together with twine at the two ends , an 
woman going before with the lantern , the two men carrie( 
forward along a little path — which was scarcely traceable ; 
the bottom of the gravel pit — to the entrance by which carts 
commonly brought in. The party then issued out upon the 
mon , but they had not reached the .higher ground when t^ 
three lights were seen coming a little to the right and a h< 
feet were heard upon the road. 

'*Here are the people from Malliogton House/' said Mc 

**Ay, and that 's the doctor's horse/' rejoined the wo 
^*I 'd know his trot among a thousand — I '11 give bim a c 
and raising her voice to an unearthly shriek, she shouted " 
Doctor, Doctor! Dr. Nethersole ! " 

The horse's feet were checked in an instant, and as 
paused they soon saw the worthy surgeon , who was a little i 
vance of the party from the house , leading his horse car 
across towards the spot where he perceived their light. 

'* Goodness, gracious. Sir! this is a sad affair," sai< 
Nethersole 9 as soon as he saw Morion, with his face somi 
cut. *' You seem to be much hurt yourself^ But how is Mi 
timer? Is he dead?" he continued, gazing anxiously at the b 
carried by the two men. 

**No," answered Morton ; ** he is not dead. That, ath 
certain , but he is quite insensible ; though whether the in 
he has received be really serious or not I have no means o 
ging. These good people say there is a cottage near, whi 
can be taken. Will it be better to go thither or to proc< 
Malliogton House?" 

**0h! to the cottage — to the cottage, on every accc 
said Mr. Nethersole. **In the first place, in these cases m 
is to be lost ; *and in the next place Mrs. Charlton , who is 1 
ont at dinner with the Markhams , would be dreadfully shoe 
she arrived just as her son was being brought in in such a stj 

According to Mr. Nelhersole's desire , the men procee 

once to the cottage, which lay in a little nook of the coramoi 

s bandred yards further ou\ «Ltk^ vXi^ ^<i\i»% %<&\iUemaD 1 

beea laid on a bed in the Wc-Vl to^m olv\i^\<i^'5.\^\ar\^ ^ 
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geon proeeeded to examine him, while the room became gradually 
crowded with servants and other people from Mallington. Morton 
stood near while the surgeon pursued his investigation , and gave 
him every aid in his power while be felt the head , traced the po- 
sition and line of the limbs, and ascertained that no fracture had 
taken place; but he could not, even while thus occupied, avoid 
hearing the remarks of several of the inhabitants of Mallington 
who had come up with the servants of the house , in regard to the 
general character of Mother Brown, as she was called, her son, 
and their associates; but, although this was quite as unprepossess- 
ing as the personal appearance of the widow herself, yet it was 
of course a secondary consideration to Latimer's safety. 

Mr. Nethersole, after due perquisitions and a little touch of 
medical mystery, declared thatnobones were broken, but that, 
though the skull was not fractured, yet he feared concussion of 
the brain had taken place, for which bleeding would be im- 
mediately necessary, and, after that, perfect quiet. It was quite 
oat of the question, therefore, he said, to remove the young 
gentleman to Mallington , as, if done in the first instance, vene- 
section might come too late, and if attempted afterwards, fever 
might be superinduced. After this oration — for when in the 
actual exercise of his functions Mr. Nethersole, who was at other 
times somewhat taciturn in the presence of those whom he con- 
isidered his superiors, became oratorical — he ordered the young 
gentleman to be undressed, and placed in the bed where belay. 
He then bled him somewhat largely , and the effect was certainly 
such as he could have desired, for, as the blood flowed, Alfred 
Latimer drew two or three deep sighs, opened his eyes, and 
looked about him. 

Mr. Nethersole placed his finger on his lip, saying **Not a 
word , my dear Sir. Lie perfectly still ; take no notice of any- 
thing; open not your mouth, or I will not answer for the con- 
jsequences. Let the room be cleared, and open that window. 
Now one of the servants must stay with the young geotieman till I 
can return. I will sit up with him myself to watch the symptoms 
as they appear; but he must not be left while I aLm\!k^^^'s&«tSN:\^- 
sent for aa hour or an hour and a half. Hwft , '^\\>kYQSWi ^ v^^ 
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are the very man. Sit by Mr. Latimer till I return ; do ii 
him speak or move till I come back; and you, Widow B 
keep the house quite quiet. No gossiping, no talking, no c 
ing and squabbling, remember. I know you all, you know 
I will have my orders obeyed." 

Widow or Mother Brown promised compliance in i 
bumble tone; for Mr. Netbersole, or ^'the doctor," as h 
called, was a very important personage with her class, be 
reality a very'humane man to the poor, and acting on mai 
casions as medical attendant, as almoner, and as father c< 
sor, all in one, for a very small remuneration. After 1 
given these directions , and seen the room disencumbered 
crowd, who all departed except Morton — some into thei 
bouring chamber, some on their way home — the surgeon 
sat down by the sick man's side, felt his pulse, nodded ^ 
well-satisfied look, and then rose, saying in an oracular 
**The circulation greatly relieved. I will be back soon , m; 
Sir, and bring something to compose you. Now, Mr. M( 
if you like we had better walk back to Mallington ; I think yo 
need a little attention yourself, and the fewer persons roun 
Latimer the better." 

"Very well," replied Mr. Morton; and, bending dow 
added "Good by, for the present, Latimer; I will see you 
to-morrow." 

"Why, what the devil is all this about, Morton?" askc 
fred Latimer; "I have broke my head somehow." 

But Mr. Nethersole instantly interfered , holding up his 
with a grave look , and saying "Not a word, not a word, i 
value your life. Come, Mr. Morton, come; our presenc 
excites him," and, walking out with the young gentlemai 
gave some further directions to the servant Wilkinson , am 
issued forth upon the common. 

Morton's first question was in regard to Mr. Nethersole' 

opinion of Alfred Latimer's situation; but who ever got a* 

answer from a medical man? However, he made out sufl 

£roiO the cloud of pros and co\is \\i^Vv\cVv llie surgeon enve 

A& opiaion , that he did uol seft wi^ n w^ ^wi^'^.xwiA v\\3a:^\ 



me, bat that the young gentlemaD having decidedly receifed 
It concussion of the brain might at any moment during the 
iree or four days become suddenly worse, and that he could 
means say that the result might not be fatal, though he at 
it saw no reason to anticipate such a catastrophe. Mr. Ne- 
le would then have fain ascertained exactly how the accident 
xurred; remembering duly that he had an account to render 
he old ladies of Mallington. But Morton , in the first place. 
It fit to satisfy himself as to what was the state of affairs at' 
gton House , inquiring whether Mr. Nethersole could tell 
t hour Mrs. Charlton would return , and whether there was 
lance of the news being carried to her where she was 

^0," answered the surgeon , promptly, ** the man you sent 
with great discretion I find ; for on hearing that Mrs. Charl- 
isout — what a sweet creature she is! don't you think so, 
brton? — he made two men servants come down with him 
without going in at all, lest Miss Charlton should by some 
> hear of the event and be frightened out of her life." 
Then Miss Charlton did not go with Mrs. Charlton?" asked 
n. 

^0, my dear Sir; she declined," answered the surgeon, 
know the young gentleman there has been rather particular 
attentions, and people do say that he is not very agreeable 
young lady — ha, ha, ha! — you understand." 
Perfectly," replied Morton , drily; **butlthink, Mr. Ne- 
le , it might be as well if I were to go in as we pass Mai- 
1 House and give Miss Charlton the first news of Mr. La- 
s situation myself. She can afterwards break it to his 
r in a more gentle manner than any man could do." 
le surgeon agreed fully that such a plan was a very proper 
IS he would, indeed, have pronounced any to be that Mr. 
n suggested ; but, perhaps , in this instance, he had some 
lotion that the young gentleman might wish to have five mi- 
of Miss Charlton's company alone , and that she might not 
to grant it; for he had remarked various looks aivd^ovd& ^v 
'estern 's, on the day after Louisa' s rescue itooi V^^ ^\.\^Ks&.<k 
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wbieh let him more into the secret of her heart than she either 
wished or imagined. Whatever were Morton's priyate thoughts, 
however — and , like the private thoughts and motives of all other 
men , they were , doubtless , of a very mingled character — they 
walked straight up to the gates of Mallington House; and there, 
while Mr. Nethersole was urging his young companion to come 
down to him as soon as his conference with Miss Charlton was 
over , and have his own injuries examined , all their plans were 
disarranged by the rush up of Mrs. Charlton's carriage, and hy 
her instant recognition of the two gentlemen as the butler came 
forth with a light to open the gates in answer to their summons. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

**Ah, Mr. Morton, is that you?" cried Mrs. Charlton, let- 
ting down the carriage window ; *' come in — pray come in." 

The carriage dashed on up to the house; and though the 
distance from the gate to the door was not more than twenty or 
thirty yards on that side of the mansion, the lady had descended 
from her vehicle , tripped into the house , and walked somewhat 
more slowly up stairs before Morton and Mr. Nethersole arrived. 
The latter gentleman, understanding that, in the changed cir- 
cumstances of the case, he would not be one too many; and 
thinking that if Mrs. Charlton were by any chance to f^int at the 
tidings of her son's situation , his assistance might be necessary; 
and , like the Barber of Bagdad , having his lancet ready , and 
his bandages in his pocket , he judged that he might as well walk 
in with the young gentleman , and take his share of things to 
come. 

Morton advanced first, however, with a grave air , and asked 
the butler if he had said anything to his mistress regarding the 
accident. 

**No, Sir/' replied the man; '*she asked why I came oot 
to open the gates; and I only replied, because Wilkinson 
was out. I thought you could tell her belter than I could , Sir." 

It was a task , however , WivX M^tlou could gladly have dis- 
peased with , for he vras nftVlYiet i^ti^ ol vQSi\tN:v\i%\ka\ ^\^^^a»»^ 
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log pain; but, Devertheless , fortifying his mind for the under- 
taking, he proceeded slowly up the stairs, followed closely by 
Mr. Nethersole, and entered the drawing-room, the door of which 
Mrs. Charlton had left open behind her. That lady was standing 
in a graceful attitude, with her hand leaning on a table, and the 
tips of her still beautiful fingers a little bent back, while a sweet 
and courteous smile illumined her countenance, and welcomed 
Mr. Morton before he appeared. Louisa, who had exchanged* a 
few words with her step-mother, was seated on a sofa, with a 
table and book before her, and her lovely face , too, was raised 
towards the door, with a look of well-pleased expectation — ay, 
and something more than expectation ; for there was a light in her 
deep eyes that let one see beyond them to her heart far more than 
she intended ; the light of Love, beaming from two as sweet lamps 
as ever he kindled. The moment, however, that Morton ap- 
peared , with the blood still upon his face , and his hand tied up, 
her cheek turned deadly pale. She spoke not a word — indeed, 
she could not speak, but she rose at once, and then feeling her 
knees tremble caught the arm of the sofa for support. She 
knew how she loved him then , if she had never fully known it 
before. 

Mrs. Charlton, on her part, uttered a pretty little scream, 
very musical in its tone, and exclaimed, ^' Good Heaven! Mr. 
Morton , what has happened ? You have met with some accident ! 
You are hurt!'' 

^^Yery little, my dear Madam," replied the young gentle- 
man; *Mndeed, scarcely at all. My face has been scratched 
with some broken glass. Ad my hand cut; but we have every 
reason to be most thankful that the accident was not worse , for it 
might well have proved fatal to myself and my companion , in- 
stead of inflicting a few wounds and bruises , which will be well in 
a few days." 

He managed his communication skilfully , for he at once com- 
municated that he had a companion , and that he also had been 
injured , without at first telling Mrs. Charlton that that companion 
was her sod , or iaformiDg her of the cilenV \o ^Vi\Ocv\ifeV^^\i^«^ 
iurt. The sound of bis voice , and the firm loti^ vo. ^\ftRV>ci^ ^^^^, 
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comforted Louisa a good deal ; but still she felt very faint, an 
she sat down again , not at all sure how long she could stand. 

Now, Mrs. Charlton was alarmed too, for she was very quit 
in the combination of her ideas; and there were three distin 
facts before her, from which, after putting them together, si 
drew a deduction very near the truth. There was Mr. Morto 
hurt, and suffering from an accident ; he acknowledged having 
C(mipanion in misadventure; and that companion was not no 
with him. From all these certainties she deduced that his coo 
panion had been her son; and that he was more hurt than M 
Morton. If that gentleman had nothing of very great importan 
to communicate, he would not have thus presented himself 
Mallington House , she thought , till he had washed his face at 
hands. If her son had been able he would have come with hir 
Her son was unable, and that was the important fact Morton can 
to communicate. All this passed through her mind in a momeu 
and she felt very much alarmed , as I have said ; but Mrs. Char 
ton was not a woman to faint. It was a thing that she never di« 
and this was certainly not an occasion on which she would ha 
commenced the practice. She was very food of her son, it 
true, and , as the reader has seen , she had spoiled and indulgi 
him very greatly in youth. But it was not for his salie she b 

. done so, it was for her own. She loved him as her right ban 
or her right eye , because he was a part of herself; and, perhap 
she would sooner have lost her right hand or her right eye th; 
him , if she could have done so without any pain or danger. Lin 
against son she would not have hesitated , I think ; but it suffe 
ing — personal suffering, or risk — fere thrown into the scale 
mutilation , I 'm afraid Alfred Latimer would have had but a po 
chance. 

She did not faint, therefore, or feel any inclination to do s 
but yet she was anxious and frightened, and her countenan 
showed it. 

''Speak, my dear Sir! — speak, Mr. Morton," she sai 
**you have more to tell — Alfred was with you, is it not s< 

AJ fired is hurt? — very m\icYi\miV.*l — \.^>\\!Ekfc>5Bkfc\x\5.NX\. , tdl^ de 

friend, I can bear it.' 
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The last were nearly the same words which she had nsed when 
the senraot ran in to inform her that her first husband had 
destroyed himself; and she did bear it with wonderful philo- 
sophy. 

Morton had an instinctive perception that in this instance he 
might speak without much further circumlocution as far as Mrs. 
Charlton was concerned ; but he did not forget that Louisa was 
in the room, and he was sure that though she neither loved nor 
esteemed Alfred Latimer, she would feel even more shocked and 
pained by the intelligence that was to be told than his mother. 
He answered, then, in a manner to remove aniiety as far as pos- 
sible without deviating from truth. 

VHe is much better, my dear Mrs. Charlton," he said; **he 
was apparently a good deal hurt at iirst, but he recovered wonder- 
fully as soon as our skilful friend here, Mr. Nethersole , bled him. 
There are no bones broken, happily, though he was for a time 
stunned by the fall." 

*' Thank God!" cried Mrs. Charlton ; and Louisa echoed her 
words with truer devotion. 

The surgeon advanced to play his part; for, during the short 
dialogue which had taken place Morton had purposely put him- 
self forward fearing that Mr. Nethersole might so overload his 
account with medical terms that the two ladies might be left in 
ignorance of whether Alfred Latimer were dead or alive. That 
worthy gentleman now proceeded to justify his caution by explain- 
ing to Mrs. Charlton, in the darkest possible manner, the situa- 
tion of her son , and what he had at first apprehended , as well as 
what was now to be guardeMgainst. For aught that the mother 
could gather from this communication Alfred might have been a 
marmalade; but Morton stepped in to her help, saying '^I see 
you do not exactly understand Mr. Netbersole. It is merely that 
Latimer was at first stunned and speechless, but has now quite 
recovered both his speech and his senses ; and though our good 
friend thinks it would be imprudent to remove him from the cot- 
tage to which he was at first taken , in order to give him time to 
recover completely, yet there is no great cYiaiTite qI wvj ^«»%^\ 
resuJiwg from the accident. Is it not so , Wr . ^eVXi^ts^^^'^'* 
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Precisely, Sir," replied the surgeon; and Mrs. Charlton, 
sinking into a chair, gazed in Morton's face, thinking what she 
ought to do next. 

^^ I should very much like to go to him ," she said , after a 
moment's pause; **but the carriage has gone away, I fear, 
and" — 

**It rains dreadfully," said Mr. Nethersole, finishing Mrs. 
Charlton's sentence nearly as she would have finished it herself. 
**Do not think of it, my dear Madam. I will stay with him all 
night. I propose to return immediately." 

**I do not see any necessity for your going ," added Morton; 
*' for he is so much better that I doubt not a few hours will remofe 
all chance of danger, and Mr. Nethersole particularly recommends 
quiet. One of your servants — Wilkinson , I think , is his name 
— is with your son. Mr. Nethersole will be in attendance; and 
if he should be worse you can be sent for." 

"Thank you, Mr. Morton — thank you," said Mrs. Chari- 
ton; ^'you are very kind to me in every respect — kinder than 
any one of my own relations, I am sure. Here, you have under- 
taken this journey, and been in peril of your life, all on my ac- 
count ; and how I can ever be grateful enough I cannot tell. But 
pray let me hear how this accident has happened , and what it 
was , for I know nothing but that you have both been hurt." 

'* I beg pardon for interferfering ," said Mr. Nethersole, with 
a smile, ''but I must really here exert my authority as a disciple 
of Galen. Mr. Morton is hurt, Mrs. Charlton. He does not jet 
know how much — we none of us know how much — for he has 
given himself up entirely to Mr. Laflher, and has taken no care 
of himself whatever." 

Louisa, who, as the reader has remarked, had not spoken 
a word , raised her eyes to Morton's face with a look of tenderness 
and admiration , mingled with fear , as if imploring him , for her 
sake , to attend to his own safety ; but Mr. Nethersole went on — 
* ' He is wet through and through , too , so that it is high time that 
he should go home , change his dress , and then allow me to in- 
quire into the injuries he Yias iem'«^<SL. VTouads and braises, 
apparent]^ slight at ftrsl, ateo^wx^^ia^^^N'^^wi^^waM'W!^^ 
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tended do. Before he gives any acconnt of what has taken place, 
then, I say authoritatively , let him go home." 

'*Home!" exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, in a fit of enthusiasm; 
**can Mr. Morton have any home in Mallington but this house, 
after all that he has done for its inmates. I will take no refusal, 
Mr. Morton; ring the bell, Louisa, my love — the yellow room 
will be ready in a moment." 

Louisa rang without an instant's delay, and as Morton was 
excusing himself on account of having no change of dress there, 
saying that his portmanteau had been left with the chaise on the 
commoD , she joined her all-persuading voice , exclaiming , *' Oh I 
do , Mr. Morton. Clothes can be soon got from the inn." 

^*Well, I must obey," answered Morton , with a smile, and 
as the butler entered, Mrs. Charlton exclaimed, ^'Tell Wind- 
sor to have the yellow room got ready for Mr. Morton directly." 

**And send down to the inn for what Mr. Morton wants," 
added Louisa , for the first time giving any orders in her own 
bouse. 

'*I think your portmanteau is here. Sir," said the butler; 
^ <*I told the gardener to bring everything out of the chaise, for 
Widow Brown and her people are not to be trusted where they can 
pilfer." 

*Tou are a wise and prudent man," said Mr. Nethersole; 
*' they are, indeed, not the most honest set in the world ; but have 
Mr. Morton's things taken up , and while the room is getting ready 
I can examine how far he is hurt, in the dressing room. I know 
it — I will show you the way." 

**I am really not hurt at all," replied Morton — addressing 
Louisa, more than the last speaker, however. **I am an old 
soldier, accustomed to knocks and bruises, and not made of very 
fragile materials originally. But if it must be so I submit ; and if 
I find you up when I return , my dear Madam , I will tell you how 
all this unfortunate affair took place." 

**Up!" cried Mrs. Charlton; "why, it is only a quarter to 
ten yet. The truth is those Markbams are such bores, and one 
bears so Jittie oi aajthing but dogs and \iQt^%% '^«sv\\^%^'%>^ 
pheasants, and foxes ^ that I always ordw l\x« tMi\^%^^^^'^^'^ 
J^e Step-Mother, J, \K 
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before Dine , and in snch a night as this one could not keep ihe 
servants out." 

While Morton and Mr. Nethersole were gone Mrs. Charlloa 
questioned the butler as to what he linew of the accident, and 
obtained the general facts, as far as the man knew them. The 
chaise had been overturned into the gravel-pit, he said, both the 
horses killed , and the carriage broken all to pieces ; but how the 
post-boy had escaped he could not tell — he supposed he must have 
jumped off. He added many expressions of wonder that both the 
gentlemen had not been killed , and added that the bank was fall 
fifty feet high. This, indeed, was an exaggeration , but it served 
with the rest of the story to make poor Louisa's heart feel cold, 
and her cheek to turn deadly pale. Mrs. Charlton went on ques- 
tioning him, however, for nearly a quarter of an hour, not at all 
minding, perhaps not comprehending, the mental torture which 
her step-daughter was enduring; and at the end of that time 
Morton returned with the blood washed from his face , his dress 
arranged with its usual neatness , and his fine hair waving over 
his forehead , brought a little more forward than ordinary , to hide 
a wound upon his temple, which Mr. Nethersole had just covered 
with black plaster. 

That gentleman accompanied his new patient; but after a few 
words of assurance to Mrs. Charlton and Louisa that Mr. Morton 
was not severely hurt , and giving a warning to him that he had 
better keep himself as quiet as possible for the next two days, for 
fear of producing feverish symptoms, he retired to visit his own 
house for a few minutes, and then once more cross the common 
in the midst of the drenching rain , to sit up through the night with 
Alfred Latimer. Truly the life of a country apothecary is a hard 
one. Repose he can never count upon for a moment; fatigue he 
must endure every hour; all the vicissitudes of the seasons, all 
the inclemency of the storm he must bear , unmurmuring , for the 
reward of a few shillings, eked out by the adniinistration of much 
physic. The scenes, too, he must go through — the pangs he 
must yvilness — the agony, the despair, the death, the grief that 
ir^ mast behold , if not sViMe\ — «\\ >\v^?>^ ^\^ ^\>Jasi>\^. v^wtrd, 
sad jet there is no one \«\vo \s ^o \si>x<i\i %\m^%^.^M ^wisgL^^;^ 
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ium^ nature the pitiful recompense of his mere toil. Verily, 
nan , thou art a very unlovable sort of beast. 

Leaving Mr. Netbersole , however , to pursue his way, we must 
»it down with Mrs. Charlton , Mr. Morton , and Louisa in the 
comfortable drawing-room at Malliogton, not exactly to listen to 
ill their conversation , for the reader can very well divine how 
tfor^on explained what bad occurred without our entering into the 
letails of what he said. He was not, indeed, one of those men 
Nho love to be the hero of their own story , and to excite interest 
for themselves, by dwelling upon each small particular of any 
!vent that has occurred to them. Nor, had he been one of those 
nterestiog gentlemen, would he on the present occasion have 
ingered with painful minuteness over every point of horror and 
lismay , for he well knew that poor Louisa had already suffered 
nore on his account than he ever wished to inflict upon her; but 
le told the tale briefly, stated how the man had imprudently got 
iown and left his horses — how they had run away; and how in a 
few seconds the chaise and all that it contained were dragged over 
nto the pit. 

Mrs. Charlton was greatly touched at his account of her son's 
M>ndition , now that she found she should not have to go out over 
Jie common to nurse him ; and she was in high good humour with 
tfr. Morton , expressing her gratitude again and again , for all 
le had done , though that gentleman , of course , did not touch 
jpon the transactions in London till he could find opportunity of 
»peakiog with the lady alone. 

But Mrs. Chariton gave proof of her gratitude in the way which 
tforton could have most desired, for, after talking with him for 
lalfanhour, she rose suddenly, as if recollecting that he had had 
10 refreshment, and, blaming herself for her negligence, declared 
>he would go and order some supper to be instantly prepared. 
Vow, she could quite as well have ordered it where she sat; and, 
herefore , it is but fair to suppose that she considered the feelings 
)f the two lovers , which she knew them right well to be ; and, 
giving a hint thai she had two or three little things to do , she re- 
ared, bidding Louisa let her know ia hex o^tvioom^Xi^^^^^^^^^ 
r4s aaaouaeed. 
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A faint smile came across Louisa's lip at condiict irhieh she 
did not very well understand , yet which was certainly in do degree 
unpleasant to her, but she had soon to turn her thoughts to otber 
and sweeter things , for Morton immediately came over, satdowa 
on the sofa beside her, and taking her hand in his pressed his lips 
upon it. 

*^ You have been grieved and agitated , dear Louisa ," he said, 
'^ but I trust that good rather than evil may result to Latimer firoB 
this accident ; and I, you see, am unhurt." 

"I can scarcely think it possible, evcDJ yet, EdmoDd," she 
replied, leaving him the fair small hand in his. '* When I think 
of that awful fall, it makes my heart still beat;" and she closed 
her eyes for a moment as if to shut out the image which fntf 
presented. Morton gazed at her as she sat with the long black 
lashes resting on the soft pale cheek ; for she had not yet recoTend 
her colour; but when she opened her eyes again, and they mettkat 
warm yet tender gaze , the rose came brightly back. 

**Nay, nay, Morton," she said. **Do not look at me so-' 
there, you are smiling at my fears; but yon cannot tell what a 
woman's feelings are in such cases. I dare say if we were ac- 
customed to go through dangers as you are, we should growae- 
customed to them, and treat them lightly, too; but we are alwajs 
left at home, with nothing to do but to ponder over the peribof 
those we love ; " and she bent down her head for a moment, while 
a tear, the first she had shed, sparkled upon her eyelids. It did 
not roll far down her cheek , for her lover's lips brushed it away; 
and he soothed her tenderly with assurance that he never did, and 
never would expose himself to unnecessary danger. 

*'And yet," she answered, '^I shall never see you leareJH 
without, I dare say, conjuring up all sorts of perils; but, tdl 
me, Edmond, what is the real state of poor Alfred; and have yoa 
contrived to disentangle him from those difficulties into which he 
had plunged himself." 

*' I have , my beloved ," replied Morton , though , to say tntb, 
he would have much preferred talking of love and all the feelings if 
Louisa 's own dear heart. ^^ li« \% li^^ U^^ ^t^t(v all embamsK 
tnents, if he will keep ViimseU ?»o. Wftw^^x^'^^^MwiNii.'^ 
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case , however; for he has not only been brought up in habils of 
extravagance in which he has no right to indulge, but he has got a 
taste for vice, which must keep him always poor; but I should 
propose to you one thing, dear girl , which I know will be agree- 
able to you. The income he has now left, according to the arrange- 
ment that has been made , is so much diminished that with his 
habits it will never be sufficient. I can supply him for the present 
as far as he needs it; but it is always a humiliating thing to be 
under obligations to one who is nearly a stranger ; and , I think, 
when Louisa will consent to be my wife it may be as well for her 
as her own act, not only to make some addition to Mrs. Charlton's 
ineome, but also to settle such a sum upon him as will put him 
beyond all ordinary temptation to incur fresh debts. You may 
well do it in your quality of sister; and perhaps it might rouse any 
better feelings within him to merit your kindness." 

** You are always generous andlihoughtful, Edmond,'* replied 
Louisa Charlton ; ** and it shall be just as you please. I can only 
say that you go before my wishes, though , perhaps , I might not 
have ventured to ask you to make siich a sacrifice." 

**I wish to make none, dear girl," replied Morton; *Mhis 
should be done before you are my wife , that it may be all your 
own act. Otherwise it will lose part of its effect upon him. It 
will be enough for me to cancel the bond he has given for the 
money I have furnished, and that shall be done, Louisa, on our 
wedding-day. I need not tell Louisa Charlton that whatever she 
may choose to do with any part of her fortune before our marriage, 
it will be well pleasing to the man she has chosen." 

'*I wish my poor father could have heard you, Edmond; it 
would have removed many of his anxieties on my account," was 
Louisa's reply, and she leaned her head upon her lover's shoulder, 
while the tears again filled her eyes. 

** Perhaps he does hear even now, dear one," said Morton; 
''who can tell what may be the means which the spirits of the gone 
have of knowing what is passing round those they love? But — not 
to dwell upon so solemn a subject just now — of one thing I have 
always been satisfied ; that wealth ought ever VoY^^X^CkV^^^^^'^n'^^^ 
usabeaeSt conferred upon oarselves £ot oui o'VTi %\^\\^^^>^^\i^\jN^ 
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a precious trust conGded to us for its due admiDistration to others. 
Id \?hateYer hands it accumulates , to whomsoever it descends , it 
is but as a stream collected into a great resenoir to fertilize and 
refresh all that is around it. If, by what I propose, you can reclaim 
this young man — if you can even prevent him from falling into 
further degradation , the employment of your fortune will be noble 
and good; and even should the experiment altogether fail, yea 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that you have done your pari. 
Then, as to Mrs. Charlton, the income she possesses is not 
sufficient, and of course will be less when you are no longer 
with her.** 

*'It is very strange /' said Louisa thoughtfully — '<I mean my 
father's will. There are some parts of it I do not at all understand. 
He seemed to love her very much , and yet he leaves her with ao 
insufficient income. I do not think he altogether relied upon her 
judgment, or her — her — her affection for me ; and yet he" — 

She paused, and Morton added, ''He leaves you dependent 
in some degree upon her pleasure, or her caprice, you would 
say, my Louisa. We shall see how she attempts to exercise the 
authority she has received. Of one thing, however, I am sure, 
that the law would read that part of the will somewhat differently 
from what she supposes — perhaps, set it aside altogether. At 
all events , dear Louisa , I have your promise — rich or poor, you 
are mine. That is beyond the power of any one to change. Is it 
not so, my beloved?" 

'*0h, Edmond!" said Louisa, ''you know that I could only 
wish to possess wealth to place it in the bandsof one who would use 
it as you would. But could you really — nay, I will not ask the 
question, Edmond — I know you would take her you love, rich 
or poor; but what ought she to do? ought she to consent to such a 
thing?" 

*'I will give her no choice," answered Morion , pressing her 

to his heart. "She has given her promise — she has made no 

condition ; and under no circumstances would she seek to retract 

it, I am sure. Indeed," he added, smiling, ''I would not 

consent , if she did. She is iasV\io\vck^ , ^xi^ twxi^A. escape." 

'*/ do not wish it, Edmond, 1 d^ Ti^X^\^Nx;* ^tK^;s«^ 
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^ouisa , earnestly. *' I should hardly have fortitude to cast a\(ray 
uch happiness, even for your sake." 

As she spoke the butler announced that supper was ready, 
tnd , though Morton felt the truth of the old French proverb ^'qui 
"ait V amour soupe," he was forced to sit down to the less pleasant 
neal , and make the best of a dull hour. 

CHAPTEB XXVIII. 

After Morton and Mr. Nethersole had left Mother Brown's 
cottage Alfred Latimer lay for several minutes gazing up towards 
he ceiling of the back room in which he had been placed — if 
veiling , indeed, it could be called, where a good deal more lath 
vas apparent than plaster , and that portion of the latter which 
emained was principally supported by long filaments of horse- 
lair, which not unfrequently suffered a large mass of mortar to 
lang waving about in the wind over the heads ofthose who went 

and fro beneath. A small deal table, notched at the edges like 

1 school-boy's desk, and with **Tom Brown " cut in large capitals 
n two or three places , stood in the middle of the chamber, at no 
^reat distance from the bed; and on it, in a battered tin candle- 
tick, was a solitary tallow candle, with the top of the wick 
preading out ioto sooty fungi , and the grease weltering down the 
.ides. A tattered old chintz curtain half concealed the window; 
)ut where the sash appeared it showed many a piece of glass 
vanling, in one spot pasted up with brown paper, while in others 
be gaping aperture was stuffed up with dirty rags. To these in- 
eresting objects the young gentleman turned his eyes, after he 
lad studied the canopy over his head for a considerable time , and 
hen he exclaimed **D— n it! This is very strange. Why, I feel 
ill knocked about ; and where the devil I am , I can't tell. Surely 
hat is Wilkinson. Why, what is all this? Where am I? How 
amelhere?" 

It was very evident that , as not uncommonly happens in such 
ases, the blow he had received on the head had obliterated all 
nemory of the events immediately preceding. IV. \% %<«sfc\'^V\ 
idged expedient to touch upon the su\)jeciVol\vvs»s\aXftn ^^\\V-^^^'^ 
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possible with a patient so circamslaDced ; but Wilkinson, though 
a shrewd sensible man, had not studied the matter very deeply, 
and he consequently set to work, and, with a view of amusing his 
young master , told him all that had happened. The tale seemed 
to awaken Alfred Latimer's remembrance ; and when he heard 
that he was in Mother Brown's cottage he instantly showed that his 
recollection was quite unimpaired, by saying in a low voice 
''Where are my clothes, Wilkinson? Put them here on the bed, 
and do not let the people get at them, for there is a good sum of 
money in one of the pockets. Don't lose sight of them for a 
minute, Wilkinson; for it would be a devil of an affair if they 
were to take that." 

** Don't you think it would be better to send it to mistress to 
keep for you, Sir?" asked the servant; ''you see I might be 
called away for a minute or two." 

'*No, curse it! she would keep it with a vengeance," aa* 
swered her dutiful and respectful son. **I should get it back as 
soon from them as I should from her." 

**Then , why not give it to Mr. Nethersole, to take care offer 
you .till you are well," replied the man; ** it would be quite safe 
with him." 

'*Well, perhaps I may," rejoined Latimer; 'Hhat 's no bad 
thought — but the doctor is gone , isn't he ? " 

Wilkinson made him understand that Mr. Nethersole would 
soon be back ; and then remembering the caution which had been 
given, he warned Mr. Latimer that he ought not to speak, but to 
remain quiet. Alfred Latimer, however, was not a man to re- 
strain himself in anything ; and therefore he continued to ask 
questions and to swear at his companion if he answered briefly, or 
remonstrated , till the servant's patience becoming near its end, 
he replied ''Indeed, Mr. Latimer, I must obey the doctor's orders, 
and as you will not be quiet and keep silent, I will go into the 
other room , but I will take care no one comes in without me." 

"Go to the devil, if you like," replied Alfred LatioMr; ''I 
don't want you ; but snuff the candle first." 

The man did as he was du^ac^^ , ^TidV.V!L^\i teCt the room. The 
yoang gentleman then allempv^d Vi svx. xi^ > wA^\««\sffl.^^:&»^ 
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from the foot of the bed , that he might see if his moDey were all 
safe ; but the effort was too painful to be persisted iD , and he lay 
down again with a moan. About half an hoar after this Mr. Ne- 
thersole returned, and having heard from the servant in the outer 
room that Mr. Latimer was very unmanageable, he replied '*0h ! 
I will keep him quiet. I shall stay here till morning ; so you can 
either remain or go home for an hour or two, as you like; only be 
back by five o'clock ; for I have a case I must see." 

'^Well, then, Sir, I would rather go home for a bit," an- 
swered Wilkinson , '*! was up early this morning, and I should 
like a few hours' sleep." 

** I wonder where my lad 's to sleep," said Widow Brown , in 
a snilep tone. '*That 's his bed , in where the younker Is lying ; 
and half the things spoiled with blood." 

*'0h, never you mind, Mother Brown," answered Mr. Ne- 
thersole, who knew his party well, **you '11 be paid more than 
you spend; and as to Tom's sleeping, it is not the first time he 
has sat up o'nights , I fancy , and won't be the last. You 've slept 
in worse places than this chair, Tom, havn't you? and the 
shooting season being begun, you must be in practice, or I 
mistake. You forget who you 're talking to, Goody." 

**Well, doctor," said Mother Brown, with a grin, **if he 
have got a partridge or pheasant now and then , you 've had your 
share «n 'em ; and better stuff nor ever come out o' your shop, 
too." 

'*I know I have had a little present now and then, Mother 
Brown," replied Mr. Nethersole; **and I never ask where any- 
thing comes from but humbug, and that I always send back again. 
So don't whine to me about where Tom is to sleep. He '11 do well 
enough , and you '11 be paid. That 's all you want. It 's raining 
too hard for guns to go off, or he wouldn't be here. I understand 
it all ; but it 's no business of mine ; and I always mind my own 
business, as you well know. That 's the way to be friends with 
every one ; and you can't say I ever refused to see you when you 
were sick , or give you medicine either. Pay when you can, when 
you can't let it^aiooe; bat never attempt lo ^aVtts w taa ^ Vst^^ 
is what I caoaot bear. " 
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'*WeIl, you are a good cretur," answered the beldame; 
"only yoa see that we are paid, for that Mrs. Charlton, rich as 
she is, is a bit of a screw, and does not pay every one as she 
ought." 

** Oh , you 'Jl be paid , you *J1 be paid ! " replied the surgeon, 
walking into the other room ; and then shutting the door , he held 
up his finger again to Mr. Latimer not to speak, sat down by his 
bed-side, and felt his pulse. *^A little fever," he said, as if 
speaking to himself. ^^I am afraid there has been some excite- 
ment here. In your case, Mr. Latimer, Harpocrates is as good 
as Hippocrates , and better; but we must make them go hand in 
hand — Silence, my dear, Sir! silence! Not a single word, if 
you please. I am going to sit by your bed-side all night; and if 
you want anything , just hold up your finger. I shall divine what 
you want, and give it you." 

''You '11 be devilish clever, then,*' said Alfred Latimer aloud, 
•* for I want something now" — 

"Not a word! not a word!" said Mr. Nethersole, stopping 
both his ears ; *' I will not listen to a word ," and approaching the 
table, he pulled a phial out of bis pocket, poired about a third of 
it out into a little cup which he had brought with him , and pre- 
sented it to the patient, saying, ** drink that. Then turn round 
on your right side and try to get to sleep ; that will compose you 
wonderfully." 

** Why , I 'm quite composed already ," answered the other. 

"You won't be soon, if you go on so," answered Mr. Ne- 
thersole, drily, "for, in two hours you '11 be in a burning fever 
if you talk at all ; in two days you will be lying composed enough ; 
and in less than two weeks you will go out of that door with your 
feet foremost." 

This speech had the desired effect, though, undoubtedly, it 
was rather strong in language. Alfred Latimer did not at all like 
the prospect so unceremoniously presented to him, and drinking 
off the draught, he lay down as he was bid and kept silence, while 
Mr. Nethersole seated himself in the chair by his side , and taking 
a medical book out of bis poc;\Le\. \)%%^\i\.QT^^d. .Nine times did 
Mr. Nethersole snuff the catidVe\ wv^ Wwi, ^^^^\^^^%^^\bk 
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or snuffiDg it any longer, he Trent into the neit room and got 
another. Mother Brown had gone to bed ; her son was snoring in 
a chair; and when he returned the worthy surgeon found that 
Alfred Latimer was breathing hard too. The example he judged 
a good one , and as he could find nothing on which to prop his 
head softer than his own arms, he folded them on the table, bent 
down his forehead upon them, and was soon in that strange 
mysterious state , wherein the distinction between the life of the 
body and the life of the soul , is more plain than in any of the other 
phenomena of our marvellous existence. 

He had gone on for some hours , and Alfred Latimer was still 
in a sound and comfortable sleep when the worthy surgeon was 
suddenly awakened by the opening of the door. He looked up, 
and saw the widow's son beckoning to him. 

**Here's your boy, doctor, wants you quick ," said the man, 
in a low tone. 

**The deuce he does," murmured the surgeon; ** that Mrs. 
Tilson come before her time — she always does — I never saw 
anything like it." 

It was, indeed, as he supposed ; and after a brief conference 
with the boy at the door, he returned and looked at his patient, 
and then at his watch. The former was still enjoying as tranquil 
repose as if he had never been bruised almost to a mummy , and 
the latter pointed to a quarter past four. 

'* Wilkinson must be back in three-quarters of an hoar at the 
farthest," said Mr. Nethersole, *'and Mrs. Tilson can't wait, 
that 's certain. No great harm can happen ; for he 's doing quite 
well , and for that matter I might just as well have been at home, 
and in my bed, if he had not been Mrs. Charlton's son. Here, 
Tom," he continued, putting his head into the next room, and 
speaking in a low voice to Mother Brown's son, who seemed 
settling himself to sleep again; ^'When Wilkinson returns tell 
him to give his young master one half of that draught ; and to send 
to me, at Mrs. Tilson's, atShedbury, if anything goes wrong," 
and going out he mounted the horse the boy had brought, looked 
up to the sky, which now suffered the slats lo ^t^^ w3L\.\.twfiL>cisss,^ 
io time through the clouds , and rode ayja'S. 
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The moment he had gone Tom Brown set the bottle down upon 
the table, and pat his forefinger to his forehead. He was a doll- 
looking man, with short cut black hair, like the chevelure of a 
shoe-brush ; but yet there was a keen cunning light stole out of 
his somewhat oblique eyes when he thus set himself to consider, 
which had something dangerous and sinister in it. 

''Three-quarters of an hour/' he said, meditating, ** that's 
well nigh an hour , may like. Howsomdever, I won't do nothing 
alone. I '11 take advice and have help ; for he might get up right, 
by chance, and then one would have to put him out o' pain. 
Nobody would know it — One knock 's as good as another, and 
he 's in such a smash 't wouldn't be seen. He said he 'd a lot o' 
money — I heard un, and mother, too; but he didn't say how 
much, so who can tell. We might take a bit, and leave some 
upon account. Mother could hold the candle while I took the 
money , and Jack stood by wi' the poker , ready to stop noise." 

It was a perilous moment for Alfred Latimer , who continued 
to sleep soundly ; and the man walking to the foot of the stairs 
called his mother ; but in so low a voice that she did not hear. 

'*What 's the matter?" said some one in deep masculine 
tones. ''He 'snot dying, is he?" 

"Poo, no!" cried Tom Brown. "Nothing like it at present; 
but we shall see soon. I want you, Jack Williams , and mother, 
too. Go and give her a shake in t' other room , and bid her come 
down a-tiptoe." 

Jack Williams , without reply , went and woke Mother Brown, 
who hurried on some rags of clothes , and descended to the room 
where Williams and her son were already in conference. As she 
went down she stumbled over an iron pot which had been care- 
lessly put at the foot of the stairs ; and the pot, on being disturhed 
at that hour of the night , uttered a loud complaint. Alfred Lati- 
mer started, turned round, and gazed about him. The door 
between his room and the next had been left partly ajar, and he 
beard the sound of voices speaking. They were subdued ; but yet 
many — nay , most of the words were distinct to an ear quickened 
hy a slight degree of fe\eT\s\i e\d\Am«QX« ki €Lc^t^ indeed, 
suddenly roused from sleep , Vie Yia.^ Ioi%^\x«ol ^\x^x^V^^\& ^ >s^ 
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his whole thoughts were confused; but his mind soon cleared 
itself, and he heard the tongue of Mother Brown , as she was 
called, going pretty sharply. 

*'It 's no use taking the flimsies," she said; <^they 'd be 
knowed and traced directly , and we should all get nabbed. But 
I don't see there can be any harm in seeing what yellow boys may 
be in his pockets. It would be spoony enough to let them go, 
when he 'd know nothing about it. He was always a careless hand, 
I We heard ; and he might ha' dropped 'em while they were lugging 
him out of the chay, or arterwards, or any how, for what he'd 
know." . 

<*I'd take the flimsies, too," said her well-educated son. 
'*If we couldn't flash them ourselves , we could get some one to do 
it; and if that didn't do they would be sure to be advertised and a 
reward offered , which we could send some fence to receive for us. 
So I 'd take all — make a sweep out ; and I know what " — 

''Well, what do you know?" said a deep stern voice that 
Alfred Latimer instantly recognised as that of Jack Williams; 
** Let's hear what you know , Master Tom." 

''Why I should not like to do anythiog to him sleeping," 
answered Tom Brown ; " but it would not be a bad job if he woke 
just as we were about it, and got a quiet knock o' the head — a 
little would do it now , and no one the wiser." 

"And I koow what , too , " answered Jack Williams aloud — 
" that none of you shall take a peony of his, or lay a finger on 
him. Why, confound you all, he 'sooe of our own friends, and 
we should act like gentlemen to one another. He '11 make as fine 
a fellow as ever lived one of these days , if a set of puling fools do 
not get hold of him , and preach the spirit out of him , making him 
as canting a hypocrite as any of themselves. But I don't think 
there 's much chance of that. The lad 's young, and has not had 
much experience; yet he is sharp enough, and I have seen signs 
of a bold strong heart in him and a determined spirit, fit to 
command. I'll have no pitiftil tricks, Tom Brown; so, look 
you , Mr. Latimer is under my protection , and lot any one take a 
penny from him if they dare." 

The conversation did not only fall upou XXlit^A-^NXtaK^^^*^-* 
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but 8UDk into his heart. The boldness with which Williams stood 
forward in his defence touched one of the few better points about 
him ; and the language that he used was immediately put in strong 
opposition to that which Mr. Quatterly had employed. The latter 
had shown that, in the higher ranks of life, a reputation once 
e?en stained could never be rendered wholly pure; .the latter 
proved that good feeling of a particular kind can be mingled with 
crimes and faults of a very deep die. He fancied that the door 
was closed upon him in one course, and that it was open in 
another ; and that low-toned conversation which he then overheard 
was more injurious to every good principle than the most potent 
arguments could have proved, if addressed to himself directly. 
While he was still listening the outer door of the cottage was 
heard to open, and he distinguished the voice of his mother's 
.servant Wilkinson. Alfred Latimer turned round , and affected 
to be asleep, but, in reality, he wished to meditate undisturbed 
over what he had just heard ; a meditation more destructive to him 
than if the basest of the two villains had carried bis worst plans 
into execution. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

There was spot in Mallington Park where the ground , ap- 
proaching the river at a point where the banks were low and the 
stream broad and shallow , was inundated during a great part of 
the spring and autumn. A number of stunted willows, growing 
out of long sedge and rushes , covered about four acres of land, 
diversified here and there by tall poplars gathered into groups of 
five or six planted close together. This swamp might easily have 
been drained; but Edmonds, the park-keeper, who loved to see 
every variety in the domain entrusted to his charge, had refrained 
from doing so; and he had also another object, for as all the 
gamekeepers were under his orders , he took care that his lord's 
table should never want any species of wild fowl that the season 
and country afforded , and felt a pride in being able to send up to 
London anything that might be required. This watery piece of 
grouad, ihea, was a sort of present d^uYi%\S\« ^isvlec moaths for 
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« great number of the duck tribe ; the SDipe , too , was always to 
be found there, and not unfrequently the bittern; for the part of 
the park where it was situated was one very little frequented, 
being beyond the spot where the road we have so often mentioned 
turned over the bridge. A saody path , however , neatly kept and 
raised a little above the neighbouring ground , wound round the 
marsh, taking a thousand turns and bends among the trees; and 
then passing through a thick copse , and over two small bridges 
and a ferny deer pasture , it joined the broad road that led direct 
from the house to the great gates. 

On the evening after the accident which, with its consequences, 
has occupied so much of our attention , about half an hour before 
nightfall , the graceful and delicate figure of Lucy Edmonds was 
observed walking along the sandy path by the side of the swamp, 
which at that shady hour, with the willows, the poplars, and the 
long flags and rushes , catching but in few places a glimpse of the 
departing day, offered a dreary and melancholy scene enough. 
She had a basket on her arm , as if she were carrying something 
home from one of the cottages , of which there were two or three 
within the walls; and her fair face was sad, with her eyes bent 
down upon the ground. 

I have said that she was observed ; for there was one watching 
her; and when she came into the part of the wood where the trees 
closed thickest on all sides, Jack Williams walked slowly out from 
amongst the nearest group of poplars, and walked quietly on to 
meet her. Lucy started on seeing him ; but it was the suddeness 
of his appearance that alone surprised her; and her manner clearly 
showed that she had seen and held communication of some kind 
with him before. 

'*Ah! Mr. Williams,'' she said, with a faint smile crossing 
her lip, and flitting away again in an instant, ''I did not expect to 
see you here." 

**No, Miss Lucy," replied the man; '*but I came to meet 
you , for I watched you out an hour ago ; and I thought you would 
like to hear the truth of how he is going on , poor fellow.'' 

Lucy turned towards him with a look of a]^^utL^Ti&\!^^« ^^^^vs^"^ 
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OD ! " she cried — " Poor fellow ! What do you mean , Mr* Wil* 
Hams? Oh! tell me, what is the matter now?" 

''What, have you not heard?" asked Williams ; **why, it is 
all over MalliogtOD. He has met with a bad accident; but don't 
frighten yourself; he is better, and will do well — that is if his 
spirits are kept up." 

^*0h, Heaven!" cried Lucy Edmonds, with the tears in her 
eyes. '*I wish I were dead. — What accident, Mr. Williams — 
tell me , tell me ; for though I can do no good , yet I must hear." 

**Why, the matter is this, Miss Lucy," replied the man, in 
a kindly tone — *'but don't frighten yourself— he will do very 
well, I tell you. Bat the matter is this , as I was saying — I wrote 
him a note , you know , telling him that your father wished you to 
marry young Garland ; and off he set from London directly. Mr. 
Morton, as they call him, a gentleman who has been staying dowo 
here" — 

''Oh! i know him, I know him very well ," replied Lucy £d- 
-monc^ ; " he has been several times to see my father." 

"Well, he was in the chaise with Mr. Latimer," eontioned 
Williams; "and they came on at a great rate till they reached 
Mallington Common , about eight o'clock last night. There the 
horses ran away with them, and went over the bank into Mother 
Brown's .Pit. Mr. Morton was very little hurt, but poor Alfred 
was taken out speechless." 

The man paused , and Lucy wrung her hands in bitter grief. 
'* But you say he is better," she cried, after a moment's silence, 
" you say he is better. Oh ! tell me true, Mr. Williams." 

"Yes, he is better," answered her companion -^ "a good 
deal better ; but I know what would make him quite well." 

"And what is that?" demanded Lucy Edmonds, partly divi- 
ning what his answer would be. 

"If you would come and see him. Miss Lucy," said Williams, 
" or promise to do so to-morrow ; it would do him more good than 
all the stuff out of Dr. Nethersole's shop." 

"That is impossible," answered Lucy Edmonds, firmly; 
**bow eonld I go up to Ha\V\u^low'aft\i&^'l — «\AV^«8.\des " — 
*^He is not at ftla\UoglotiHQ\»^>* i^^\\^^^*^\^\sA^\si«r 
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rnpling her; *'he is at Mother Brown's cottage, on the common, 
where he was first taken. You could come quite well , and nobody 
know anything of it." 

**No/' answered Lucy , '*I promised my father that I would 
not see him , and I cannot — do not say a word , Mr. Williams, 
for nothing shall make me break my promise." 

**Then you are a very silly girl ," answered Williams sternly ; 
*'or else you are going to do what your father wishes, and marry 
young Garland. Ay, ay! Count upon a woman's love ! It is no 
more to be leaned upon than one of those sedges. But I '11 go away, 
and tell him to think of you, and break his heart for you, no more ; 
for that you have got a new lover, and care no more for him." 

*<0h, do not, do not be so <;ruel ," said Lucy, weeping bit- 
terly ; * ' you know that what you say is not true. Tell him , if you 
will , not to think of roe any more ; for my father says he will never 
let him have me ; so it is better that he should forget me. But do 
not tell him I have or can forget him , for that is false." 

** Well, I will tell him what you say," replied Williams, "but 
he won't easily believe you love him much , if you will not come to 
see him even when he is lying sick. He will think that you do not 
wish to know how he is." 

**0h, he knows better," replied Lucy; **ke knows I would 
give anything in the world to hear every day how he is." 

** Well, I can let you know that," said Williams. *'I 'm sure 
I 'd do a good deal to make you happy , Miss Lucy ; and if you can 
come out about this place of an evening — say at this time — I will 
be down and tell you how he is going on as long as there is any 
danger, fori am lodging at Widow Brown's , and I see him very 
often." 

**0h, do, do," cried Lucy, eagerly, **I will come when- 
ever I can ; but do not wait long for me ; for my father might 
prevent me , or sen4 me somewhere else , you know» But I will 
come whenever I can , indeed I will." 

"Well , ycHi are a good gid after all , and do love him , I be- 
lieve," replied Williams. 

**Ob, you know 1 do, too well!: " aosi^eit^lAit.^'^^^^'^^^* 

TAe S/ep-JffoeJier, I, Vb 
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**TheD you are very silly for Dot foIlowiDg your love," an- 
swered the man; ** fathers have always such crotchets; and if t 
girl did not take her own way , no girl would ever marry the mao 
she loves. What the devil right has yonr father to stop you? He s 
not going to marry the man. If Mr. Latimer did not mean fair by 
you , it would be another thing ; but he has offered to marry you 
at once — ay , and he will marry you too , whatever your father 
may say , for love will have its way." 

^^But my promise, my promise," said Lucy, with a deep sigh. 

'* Nonsense about promises," answered Williams, *' they never 
hold good long against love, Lucy Edmonds. However, I will 
bring you word how Alfred is going on every evening about this 
time; and you can come and hear it if you like; so now good night, 
for you must not make the old folks suspicious." 

Lucy bade him adieu , and , wiping the traces of tears frotn 
her eyes, walked on towards her home, little dreaming to what 
her promise to meet that man there , might ultimately lead. Wil- 
liams remained gazing after her; and his feelings were of so stange 
and mixed a nature that we may well pause to look into them more 
closely. He gazed after Lucy Edmonds, I have said, and cer- 
tainly with some admiration of her beauty; but it was with no 
thought of robbing Alfred Latimer of the heart he had won , even 
if it had been possible ; and the only observation he made to him- 
self was — **She 's very pretty: it is a pity he should not have 
her." But it was not that he was without those passions which 
might have led him to seek to possess the fair being he thus ad- 
mired ; or merely that he felt towards another in a distant land — 
though such was the case — that fierce eager love which often , in 
the most unprincipled, seems to absorb all those feelings that in 
less intense characters are roused by and divided amongst many; 
but every one has a peculiar morality of his own ; and very often, 
where it is extended to the fewest possible points, it is the sternest 
and most inflexible upon them ; and thus the man who would not 
hesitate one moment to rob another of his purse , or , in case of 
strife, to take the life of a fellow creature like that of a dog, would 
have shrunk with a sense ot sXi^ixk^ ^t^vcv ^Us that thousands of 
well-dressed gentlemaul^ xh^yv \^qV >^^^\i ^^ ^^ ^"cunsk^xfises^^v 
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morning. He would not have wronged one whom he regarded as 
a friend, nor have sedoced his wife , nor taken his mistress , nor 
tradaced his character, or betrayed his confidence. These are 
gentlemanly crimes, which were quite out of his station and out 
of his character. He had his own , indeed , black and terrible ; 
but these he was without. 

After Lucy was gone, he sat down upon the stump of a willow, 
and began to ponder on the future and the present. ^' She will 
make him a sweet wife," he thought; '*and, though she's very 
different from Margeritta , yet she will suit him. If we can get 
together money enough to buy a schooner out there, and set our- 
selves up in ooe of those beautiful little islands, we may carry on 
gloriously. I can sail the ship , and he can do many things that I 
can*t. It 's just the life to suit him. I wonder if he '11 consent. 
If we carry off pretty Lucy by force he '11 be obliged ; for he must 
be off as fast as possible. I have him there ; and then it will be 
the best thing he can do. I long to see Black Jack flying over us ; 
but I must not let him squander away his money with Bill Maltby 
and such fellows. We '11 have no Bill Maltby amongst us either. 
He 's a pitiful knave — cheats at cards and dice. We '11 have bold 
fellows , that can fight only ; and then we '11 make fine work with 
the turbans. But he has no notion of my plan yet; and I had better 
sound him. I '11 tell him some stories of what happened last year 
at Zante , and see how he likes it. But once we 've carried her off, 
he must go ; and then what better could he do?" 

Such were some of the thoughts of him who deserved the name 
of ruffian more than villain; but there were many other ideas 
crossed his mind — fleeting, transitory, and strange — sensations, 
rather than thoughts , making a strange mixed mass of good and of . 
evil, of coarse fierceness and many softer emotions. The bad 
undoubtedly greatly predominated over the good ; but still, when 
he thought of the bright islands of the blue JSgean Sea , a feeling 
for natural beauty , which often acts as one of the best purifiers of 
the heart, but which is often present even in the most stern and * 
savage characters, gave him a thirsty longing to revisit those 
seenes again, even more powerful than the ea%et ^^^vi^V^x ^^>5i^^ 
sndeaeigeUc enterprise; and without mote ttdo Yi« to«% > tea^^^v^ 
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way to the parkwall , and , leaping over it , descended the road, 
crossed the river, and walked on with a rapid step to the common 
above Mallington. A carriage was standing at the nearest point of 
the road to the cottage of Widow Brown , and Williams at once 
recognised the liveries of Mrs. Charlton. He saw , likewise , the 
horse of Mr. Nethersole , fat and pursy as usual , notwithstanding 
some severe work during the preceding night and that day; and, 
judging that his presence at the moment would not be very accept- 
able , he walked on over the common with a leisurely sauntering 
pace, still keeping within sight, but affecting to amuse himself 
with looking at the shrubs and bushes. He then descended into 
the pit, where he saw some people gathered about the spot where 
the chaise had fallen ; and he found that the little crowd which he 
had observed was occupied with the removal of the two dead 
horses in a cart from Mr. Markham's kennel. In one of the per- 
sons there assembled, however, he instantly recognised a gen- 
tleman whom he had no great inclination to meet — namely, Mr. 
Gibbs, the traveller, with whom he had made a somewhat nn- 
pleasant acquaintance in Wenlock Wood; but Williams was not 
one to suffer even conscience to cow him, and he gazed upon the 
other's face with a stern and stedfast look , more like that of an 
injured person than of one who had committed an injury. He was 
very much surprised, however, when Gibbs, who when he had 
last met him before Br. Western wore anything but a well-satis6ed 
aspect, now advanced to meet him with a pleasant smirk upon his 
face, saying, *'Ah, Mr. Williams, I am very glad to see you." 

*^ Indeed!" said Williams, without relaxing a feature of his 
face ; ** that is more than I can say to you. What makes yon glad 
to see me, pray?" 

'^Because, Mr. Williams , " replied the traveller, '* I always 
like to do justice ; and though , when I last beheld yoa , I thought 
you were very like the man who knocked me down and robbed me 
on the other side of the water, I am now convinced that I wis 
quite mistaken , and that you had nothing to do with it." I 

There were plenty of persons present to overhear this speech; I 

and Williams replied, di\\^, *^0\i, ^wsi ^\^x we ^ou? Well. I 

better late than never ; bwvUiMx^wi^l^^ \i^\\ft %>s&\w5X\8awiifc» V 
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people again. I should like to hear, however, what it is has 
cooYiDced you at last. I 'ye neither grown taller nor shorter, have 
not shaved off my whiskers , nor cut off my hair." 

. **Ah, Sir, if you would but use a little of the fine Exotic 
Balm of Trinidad," cried Mr. Gibbs, '^it would so improve the 
carl and the gloss both of your hair and your whiskers you would 
scarcely know yourself. I have supplied three shops in this town, 
and you can get it either at Mr. Shanklin's, or the Miss Martins*, 
or Mr. Warren's — but you were asking what had convinced me? 
I will tell you in a moment. In the first place , the man must have 
been a good deal taller than you; in the next place, he wore 
different shoes ; and , in the third place , I find you changed a five 
pound note that very day at the inn , and another yesterday at the 
linendraper's. Now, no notes were taken from me; and a man 
is not likely to take another man's money when his own pockets 
are full." 

'* He may want to fill them fuller," anwered Williams, in an 
indifferent tone , ** so that 's no reason , Mr. What 's-your-name ; 
but as for me , I got my pay and prize money when my ship was 
paid off; so I had enough of my own for the time being; but when 
it is all spent , if you will tell me which way you are going with a 
good lot of gold about you , I '11 see what I can do with yours." 

He spoke laughing, and Mr. Gibbs laughed, too — quite 
heartily. Nay, he even added, **WeIl, I did you injustice, Mr. 
Williams; I beg your pardon for it frankly, and as its growing 
dark, if you will come down to the Bagpipes we will have a bowl 
of punch together, and forget all grievances." 

**I can't just now," answered Williams; '*but I will to- 
morrow night if you like." 

Mr. Gibbs agreed to this change of his proposed plan , and 
Williams, seeing the top of Mrs. Charlton's carriage the sight of 
which he just caught over the bank moving rapidly away, turned 
upon his heel and entered the cottage. 

Several of the persons who had overheard this conversation 
stared at Mr. Gibbs; and one of them , a surly carter, who knew 
Jfack Williams weJJ, uttered in a murmuT \ieVv^^\i V\s \ftfe>2ck> — 
wba was probably tbe internal opinion ol a\V — '' V^ «X\ ^ ^^^* ^^ ^ 
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fool, if ever there was one;" but id this instance, at least, Mr. 
Gibbs was not such a fool as people thought. The cart moved off 
with the two dead horses ; and the people , who had been gathered 
round , followed it. Mr. Gibbs remained for a moment or two 
behind, then stooping down, as if to tie his shoe, he palled 
something out from beneath a bramble bush , scratching himself a 
good deal as he did so ; and then climbing the bank , he paused as 
soon as he got into the clearer light which the higher ground 
afforded , examined something which he held in his hand atten- 
tively , and walked straight away to Mallington House. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Mr. Morton was dressing for dinner^ when a servant entered 
his room, saying, **There is a person below, Sir, who wishes to 
speak with you directly upon business of importance." 

*^ Indeed ! " said Morton calmly , ** did he give his name?" 

^*He said his name is Gibbs, Sir,'' answered the footman, 
'^and that he would not detain you a minute." 

** I know no such person " replied the young gentleman , look- 
ing at his watch ; ^* however, as there is time , tell him that I am 
dressing; but if his business be of real importance, he can see 
me here. If not, let him call to-morrow." 

The man retired, and in two or three minutes returned, 
ushering in Mr. Gibbs. As soon as Morton beheld the face of bis 
visitor, he recollected the intrusive personage whom he had seen 
on the bank of the river; and he regretted having given him 
admission at that moment, when there was a chance of conversing 
with Louisa alone for a short time before Mrs. Charlton came 
down. He resolved to cut the interview short, however; and 
merely bending his head, he inquired what was Mr. Gibbs 
business with him. 

Mr. Gibbs in return bowed low, very low, indeed ; and then 
hemmed and bowed again , while the servant shut the door and 
retired. 

' * Well , Sir , " saidlJlotVoxi ^ ^M^\i^^wii««V^V\\fi.^i^^^ 
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^*My name is Gibbs, Sir," rejoined the other with a most 
agreeable smile , ** and yours is Morton." 

The young gentleman bowed his head. 

'*This pocltet-booic , then, I suppose belongs to you," said 
Mr. Gibbs, in reply to this mute assent. 

Morton started and turned round, **Yes, Sir, it does," he 
said, ^*I must have dropped it in getting out of the chaise last 
night — it is very strange I did not miss it." 

It would , indeed , have been strange , if he had not been so 
near Louisa Charlton; but that altered the whole case, and 
Morton might have dropped many a more valuable thing without 
missing it during the whole of that day. Mr. Gibbs placed the 
wetted and soiled book in its owner's hands, with another low 
bow, adding, in a marked and peculiar tone, *^I was obliged. 
Sir, to open it and examine the contents, to ascertain to whom it 
belonged." 

This intimation, from some cause or other, seemed to give 
Morton cause for thought; but a length looking up with a light 
and half laughing look, he replied, **I understand what you 
mean , Mr. Gibbs ; and all I can say is , that I must trust to your 
discretion , which , if it prove stable , shall not go unrewarded." 

*^Pray, do not mention such a thing, Sir," replied Mr. 
Gibbs , ** my discretion you may fully trust to without any reward ; 
and , indeed , there is a subject on which I have wished to speak 
to you for two or three days, which will show you how discreet I 
can be." 

*' I think I must ask you to choose another time, Mr. Gibbs," 
replied Morton, looking again at his watch. **I must go down as 
soon as I am dressed." 

'*When you please, Sir," answered the traveller, "but, 
before you are dressed I can give you an inkling of the matter. I 
think you take a good deal of interest in the family of a park- 
keeper over the river, named Edmonds." 

'*Ido, certainly," said Morton, *^he is a very good, re- 
spectable man." 

'*Andin his daughter, I believe, Sir," te\o\\i^^Xl\«^^^S^%« 

Mortoa drew up bis head, and looked ailYAa tQta^^\i\«^\^ 
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some surprise. ''I do not understand your meaning, Sir," he 
answered. **Ihave once, or perhaps twice, seen his daughter, 
but I take no other interest in her than in the rest of his family. 
Pray explain yourself." 

''Why, I thought. Sir ^ I thought," repliec^ Mr. Gibbs, 
hesitating, *' I thought I saw you — I am sure it was a gentleman 

— speaking with her for nearly an hour about a fortnight ago — it 
might be a few days more or less — in the park; and he came 
from this house , and went back to this bouse; and now I thought 

— that is to say I suspected — I mean I imagined , that it might 
be interesting to him to know that she is in the custom of meeting 

— that is to say I am sure she has met four days ago , and to-night, 
too , a man named Williams, who was supposed — that is to say 
accused, or suspected of knocking me down and robbing me in 
Wenlock Wood , when I was here last." 

Now , all this information was interesting to Mr. Morton ; for 
it gave him a clue to part of Alfred Latimer's conduct — at least 
he thought so; and before answering, he pondered for a moment 
or two, uncertain how to act. He wished much to know what 
was the exact degree of intimacy between Alfred Latimer and 
Lucy Edmonds; and he doubted not in the least it was Mrs. 
Charlton's son who had been mistaken for himself. The facts of 
having seen Williams, whose name had been mentioned in his 
hearing, at the cottage of Widow Brown — of the man's meeting 
that night with Lucy — and of their preceding interview four\lays 
before^ connected themselves with the letter Alfred Latimer had 
received, and with his eagerness to return to Mallington im- 
mediately after its delivery. In the ordinary affairs of life, as in 
the deep secrets of science , we often , by the leaping pole of 
imagination, jump at just conclusions before we can be said to 
have discovered them ; and I believe no man ever proved a great 
fact which he had not first surmised. With Morton all was at 
present fancy — it was a conjectural collocation of circumstances; 
and the proof was yet to be obtained. But how? was the difficult 
question. , To act as a spy , or to employ a spy upon any other 
man's actions , was not lo be vV\o\x%Vv\. ^t, VvQvever great and 
beoeGcenl might be the end\uV\<i'«. 1^^ ^^"^ ^^^ ^\>^'^v^\aKj^ 
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viho think that no end justifies base means: and he resolved to 
ioqaire no further — to let matters take their course, evolve 
themselves as they would ; and at the same time to employ the 
information he had received as occasion might require. 

**ln the first place , Mr. Gibbs," replied, when his cogitations 
came to an end, *Met me inform you that you are mistaken in 
supposing that I am the person whom you saw talking with Lucy 
Edmonds. I never spoke to her out of her father's house in my 
life, and at the time you mention was not a visitor here. May I 
ask how near you were to the person you supposed to be me , for 
you have certainly made a great mistake?" 

"Oh dear, Sir,.! was a long way off," replied Mr. Gibbs. 
*' I was at the top of the house , amusing myself, as I usually do, 
with this little instrument," and he pulled out a small telescope 
from his pocket. *^ From the window of my room," he continued, 
"I command the park on one side , and the hill up to the common 
on the other, and I see all that goes on in the place. " 

**I should not think it a very profitable, or very worthy in- 
quiry. Sir," replied Morion; **but every man has his tastes, 
and , as meddling with other people's business is not one of mine^ 
I can have nothing further to do with the matter you have men- 
tioned — except, indeed , to say that it would be, I think, but an 
act of Christian charity to warn poor Edmonds that his daughter i» 
placing herself in dangerous circumstances. That would be 
drawing some good from perquisitions which 1 cannot advise you 
to pursue further." 

** You mistake , Sir — you mistake — allow me very respect- 
fully to say you mistake ," said Mr. Gibbs , with some warmth ; 
**you must allow me, Sir, to clear myself, although you are 
dressed , I see. I do not use my telescope for the purpose of 
prying into other people's affairs, though I can't help seeing them 
if they come in my way. But, Sir, the truth is this : I have been 
knocked down , and robbed near here. We could not identifyHhe 
man; but I am not only quite sure of who he is, but also that 
there is a gang of very bad characters here, who will some day or 
another do great mischief, and I am reso\\ed V.cs\ii\tk%>Xi^\svW^v- 
ij'ce, I have iixed my eye upon a parlicwVait taajOk^ ^\\% ^\AV^ 
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shall find that he can't escape that eye. I watch him and his 
doings every moment I have to spare, and ere long I shall get hold 
of the end of the clue , though he may hide it ever so cunningly." 

**That alters the case very materially, Mr. Gibbs," replied 
Morton; *<and I trust that you will succeed in your endeavours ; 
but in regard to this poor girl it would, I think, be an act of kind- 
ness on your part to speak with her father upon the subject, and 
leave it to him to take such steps as he may think fit. He is, as 
far I can learn, a very high-principled right-minded man , and I 
do not think would act harshly towards his child." 

*^May I ask , Sir,'' said Mr. Gibbs, in a low tone , '^ whether 
he is acquainted or not with certain circumstances — I wish to act 
discreetly , Sir — quite discreetly , and would not for the world 
betray a secret which had accidentally fallen into my possession." 

'*You are quite rights Mr. Gibbs," said Morton; *'but to 
answer your question : he is not aware of anything — no one, in- 
deed, is. The matter is of no great consequence, indeed; hot 
every man has his whim." 

**0h, certainly, Sir— certainly," said Mr. Gibbs; "but I 
won't detain you longer. Sir; and if you have any further com- 
mands for me you will find me at the inn. Sir; for I have deter- 
mined not to quit this place till I have got the right sow by the ear. 
But you cannot think, Sir , what an advantage it would be to your 
hair if you would use Grimsditch's incomparable Balm of Tri- 
nidad. It preserves and increases the natural curl — prevents it 
from falling off, or turning grey — communicates to it an admi- 
rable gloss — keeps it always , whether in rain or heat, in perfect 
order — and whether applied to the clustering ringlets of female 
loveliness , or to the bolder waves that float round the forehead of 
masculine beauty, it is admitted on all hands to be the only thing 
yet discovered which can be said to gild refined gold , and render 
perfection still more perfect." 

''Well, send me some, Mr. Gibbs," replied Morton, smiling; 
"and now indeed I must go , for I fear I am already late." 

Mr. Gibbs made his bow, and retired, and Morton hastened 
dowa to the drawing-room , bul ^^% ^\s«LV^^\vi\Ad la his hope of 
ffndlag Louisa alone. Mrs. C\iM\ioii^^%, VeA^^^^ \tfsXvJ^^^'^^'> 
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bat Dr. Western was seated on the sofa by the side of his fair 
ward. Morton would willingly have seen him ten minutes later, 
and though he shook the good clergyman's hand warmly , yet the 
rector very well understood his sensations. 

** Ay, my young friend/' he said, with a laughing look towards 
Louisa, which made the colour come up into her cheek. ^^I am 
very much in the way here, but I wanted to speak to you, so I 
came early , even at the risk of being the unfortunate third. Nay, 
Louisa, do not be angry with me , my dear child," he continued, 
seeing her rising as if she received what he had said as a hint to 
leave them. *^ You know I am the friend of both, and give my 
hearty consent and approval; so, if you runaway, I shall think 
that you wish to hide your arrangements from me. I have nothing 
to say to him that you may not hear , though , perhaps , the con- 
fidence is not quite reciprocal. Morton, have you done what you 
said you would?" 

'*No, my dear Sir," replied Morton, **I have had no time. 
All to-day we have been in the strait waistcoat of society, and 
yesterday , while we were five minutes alone together we somehow 
talked of other things." 

**0h! I know how quite well," answered Dr. Western ; "but 
time ! — what need of time? — one minute will do it. My dear 
Louisa, let me introduce a friend of mine to you;" and leading 
Morton up to her, with a gay look he whispered a word in her ear. 

Louisa Charlton drew back , and gazed in Morton's face with 
an expression of surprise almost amounting to alarm. But Mor- 
ton, notwithstanding the good doctor's presence, threw his arms 
round her, saying, **Nay, my beloved, can a name make any 
difference to you?" 

* ' No ," murmured Louisa , *^ oh , no ; but this takes me very 
much by surprise." 

''Our good friend here is wrong," said Morton, '4n telling 
you thus, dear Louisa. Nay, he is wrong in telling you at all as 
yet; for all is not settled, and I wished it to be so fully before I 
spoke." 

*'It is you who are wrong, Morton " Ifc\^\^^\i\•'^^'3^KWl^ 
*Ube parson of the parish is always iv^ lYiw^ ^wi5A\i!^ ^^ 
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secrets between two people circumstanced as yon are. Nay, more, 
I have to tell you , Sir , that all is settled , as I will prove to you if 
you will come and partake of a plain dinner with me to-morrow, 
at five, and then take a long walk. Louisa shall share the dinner, 
if she will , but not the ramble ; and in the meantime , Ma'am, 
remember that though I have taken the liberty of telling you other 
people's secrets, you are not to follow my bad example." 

As he spoke, Mrs. Charlton entered the room, and found 
Morton, Louisa, and Dr. Western standing close together, with 
somewhat too evident symptoms of having been engaged in secret 
conclave. She made no observation , indeed ; but a slight smile, 
somewhat sarcastic and triumphant, crossed her lip, as if she 
would have said , had she thought fit to speak what was passing 
within , ^^ Ah , you think that I am blind ; but you are playing my 
game, while you imagine you are playing your own." Morloa 
marked it ere it fled ; but, confident in his own rectitude, both io 
motive and act , he felt no embarrassment or confusion , and ooiy 
asked himself, in consequence of what he saw, * 'When will this 
worthy lady suffer her object to appear. She shall take her owd 
course," he added, in his own mind, *'for it is well to know 
thoroughly a person with whom one is to be so closely con- 
nected." 

J)r. Western, on his part, met the lady with a good-humoured 
and easy smile , telling her that '* he had asked Miss Charlton and 
Mr. Morton to dine with him on the following day, and trusted 
she would be of the party." 

** I suppose, in propriety, I ought to be," replied Mrs. Charl- 
ton; '* but really, my dear Sir, I have so many accounts to look 
over, and different other things to do, that Louisa must do 
without a chaperon for once , especially when she is going to her 
guardian's house. Alfred tells me that you have been to see him, 
doctor, for which I am very much obliged." 

"I thought it a duty, my dear Lady," replied Br. Western; 

'*the accounts that reached me were so alarming that I feared I 

should find him very ill. There is little the matter, 'however, hot 

a few bruises J as far as I covAd d\%^QN^t\ ^\id 1 ^kauld think you 

could bring him home quive safeX^ vo-m^it^^ 
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**])o yon really think so?" asked Mrs. Chariton , in a tone of 
surprise. 

**I think that the sooner he is out of that house the better/* 
replied the rector; *<the people there are amongst the worst in 
the parish , and I know this : I myself would sooner risk a fever 
than sleep there for a single night." 

Before Mrs. Charlton could reply , the door was thrown open 
to announce dinner, and the rector, advancing, gave her his arm, 
while Morton followed with Louisa. What was it he whispered to 
her as they went down stairs? Can you not divine, reader? — 
Then you have never been in love in all your life. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Mother Brown's cottage was certainly by no means a pleasant 
place — on the contrary , it was a very unpleasant place indeed, 
and yet thither must I once more lead the gentle reader , though I 
have no intention of dirtying the shoes of his imagination more 
than I can help in guiding him on his way. 

In the outer chamber of the cottage, which, as the reader id 
aware, was divided into four rooms, two above and two below, 
and by the side of the large ill-constructed chimney, sat Tom 
Brown , the widow's son , with an old yellow greasy tobacco pipe 
in his mouth , puffiing away clouds of no very fragrant smoke, 
and gazing vacantly into the fireplace , where , over a handful of 
small drift coal , apparently of not the most combustible nature in 
the world, stood a large iron pot, emitting an odour of turnips and 
onions. There was something dull and yet fierce in the man's 
look : a dogged sullen brutality, more revolting to look upon than 
even the expression of more dangerous qualities , when lighted up 
by the beams of intellect and the fire of passion.* He was a power- 
ful fellow, as I have before described him ; with a head immense- 
ly capacious and round behind ; but so low and narrow in the 
forehead that his bristly hair reached within a finger's length of his 
eye-brows; and as he sat there , though sometimes a momentary 
smile would change the expression of his dxiW ^ai^^ ^ ^^\.\\i%^\i^v^ 
s bear J frown stiU further contracted lba\ m^aA\ii^^«& wi^ vs^\&a^^ 
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forehead. It is not necessary to inqaire what emotions produced 
either the frown or the smile — certain it is that they could be of 
no very refined kind ;< but their course was soon after interrupted 
by the entrance of Williams, who spolie with him for a moment 
or two by the fire , and then turned towards the door which led 
into the inner chamber. 

** Ah ! '' said Tom Brown, *^ there he lies on his back , like a 
dead crow, when he's just as well as you or I, Jack. Well, I 
shall go and take a walk — I wonder what the deTil he keeps lying 
therefor?" 

**He knows what he 's about," answered Williams; *'bot 
don't you go far , Tom , for we may want you. Where 's your 
mother?" 

^' Oh , she 's gone down to HalHngton to buy some pork /' re- 
plied her son. ** I shan't be further than the top of the common; 
but I think there may be a rabbit or two by this time;" and 
thus saying he walked out of the door, and closed it behind 
him. 

Jack Williams in the meantime entered the room where Alfred 
Latimer lay ; and the moment that he appeared the young gentle- 
man started up in his bed , without any sign of pain or sickness, 
eiclaiming **Well, I 'm devilish glad you 've come at last; I 
thought you 'd never be here." 

** Why, I had a good deal to do/' said Williams, '*and one 
can't manage obstinate people in a minute, Mr. Latimer; and a 
precious pig-headed set they are about Mallington — no turm'ng 
them at all." 

''Ay, that's what my mother said of me this morning," re- 
joined the young gentleman. ''She was over here with the car- 
riage , by eleven, and wanted me to go back to the house ; for she 
and that old fool Western have been laying their heads together, 
and settling that this was a very bad place for me to stay in, so 
that, fever or no fever, I ought to be brought over to Mallington, 
like a sick boy from school. I wouldn't go , however ; and then, 
just to drive me, she said she couldn't spare Wilkinson any 

leager." 

" What did you say to lba\1" ^^uiMAfe^^v3«.^mMB&. 
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"Why, I said I could spare him very well ,'* answered Alfred 
Latimer, ^'and so sent him about his busitiess , glad enough to 
get rid of him. I promised to come over to-morrow, however; 
so whatever is to be done must be done to-night." 

'*0h, I 've got all ready," replied Jack Williams, **if you 
are strong enough." 

*^I 'm quite well,*' replied Alfred Latimer. "There 's nothing 
the matter with me; but I've been thinking, Jack, how the 
deuce we shall get her across the water and through the village 
without people seeing. She will never be able to walk to the other 
bridge." 

" To be sure not," answered Williams ; " that 's what has kept 
rae such a time, for I couldn't hire a punt, all I could do. One 
fellow said he was sure I was going to poach the river , and he 
might have his boat seized. However , at last I got hold of young 
Blackmore, who promised to draw his father's punt in amongst 
the reeds there; then we can get across in the dusk, without 
being seen, and have her up to the cottage at Illington in no 
time. But mind, Mr. Latimer, you 're to marry her, you 
know." 

"Oh, ah! I '11 marry her," replied Alfred Latimer; I '11 
marry her — don't you be afraid." 

"No, I 'm not afraid," replied, Williams; "for 1 wouldn't 
help you if 1 thought you 'd cheat her; and having given me your 
promise, 1 look to you to keep it. So, as that's settled, I 've 
got a pack of things for you here in the bundle that will make you 
Jock as much like a gamekeeper as possible , leather leggings and 
all ; and if you start over the back way just before dusk you '11 find 
me down by the water. We must get Tom Brown , however, to 
stay in the boat while we are in the park. It will be awkward, 
however, if she doesn't come, since you have promised to go 
home to-mprrow." 

"If she doesn't I won't go," replied Alfred Latimer. "It 
will do well enough, and nobody suspect anything, while I am 
lying here and supposed to be ill; but if I were up at Mallingtoo 
House, and going about, they'd say d\TecV.Vi\Vi^*^v^Vk^\LV^\ — 
but she 'li come, / think." 
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*'So do I/' answered Williams; *'but there 's Tom Brown 
come back ; I hear bis step ; and we had better speak to him 
aboat it at once." 

Thus saying he opened the door that led to the other room; 
bat the man he looked for was not there , and returning to Alfred 
Latimer's bedside , he sat down again , and pursued the conver- 
sation in which they were engaged. In about ten minutes , how- 
eyer, the step of Tom Brown was heard distinctly crossing the 
floor of the next room in haste , and the moment after he opened 
the door and put his head in, saying, **I say, Mr. Williams, 
have you been talking loud with that window open , for there 's 
been ad — d fellow hanging about on the outside listening, or I 
am mistaken." - 

Williams started up with a heavy brow, withou any reply, and, 
running to the window , looked forth. 

'*He's gone, he's gone," said Tom Brown; '*as soonashe 
saw me come down the hill he was offlike a shot." 

** Do you know him?" asked Williams. 

^'I 'm not quite sure," answered Brown, *' but I think, by the 
look of him , that it was that dancing-master looking cove who got 
his head broke and lost his money one day." 

**He may get his head broken to belter purpose if he comes 
listening here," said Willjams , and then fell into a train of 
thought, from which he was roused after a moment or two by 
Alfred Latimer exclaiming '* Why, if he has heard all, our scheme 
will be blown over the whole place." 

''No, no," answered his companion, ** he did not hear enough 
for that. No names were mentioned , you know ; and he couldn't 
make out much of it. However, Tom, you run down to the 
bridge^ and see whether he crosses or not. If we can make sore 
of him till five o'clock I '11 take care of him after that, lie shan't 
blab till the thing is done, at all events." 

''You stay there till Williams comes down to yoH,^ said 
Alfred Latimer, *'and '11 give you five shillings for yoar pains, 
Brown." 

Now, people's eslimaUoii Ql\.\\^\t ^^viscl^tace is very different 
la differea t iodi viduals ; bvxl , \xia\\\i.^ >Xi^ ^'^^xwNaSvwi^jjl^si^^Sssa. 
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bing , the less a man has of it the less value does he place upon it. 

IThat is there on earth that Tom Brown would not have done for 

ve shillings? As to selling his soul, that was no great matter; 

9r, notwithstanding all that Doctor Western could do, he was not 

iiite sure, whether he possessed a soul or not; and if he had, the 

roperty undoubtedly was deeply mortgaged. But he would have 

ilcen the life of another and put his own neck in jeopardy at any 

ime for a pound , and would have risked Botany Bay , the hulks, 

r the pillory for any of the aliquot parts of the same sum. To 

ratch for a man upon a bridge , therefore , was no very trouble- 

ome task ; and yet , to say the troth , he would rather have stolen 

sheep or a deer, or robbed a garden or a hen-roost ; for in the 

reat commerce of this world , whatever Adam Smith may say, 

tiere are a great many other kinds ofcirculating medium besides 

loney; and often a man who undertakes a bad action for a small 

ribe , ekes out his pitiful pay with excitement. Though there 

'as none of this , however , in the task assigned to him , he agreed 

) do as he was bid , and set off at once with so rapid a step that he 

verlook Mr. Gibbs halfway down the hill , and saw him enter the 

to before he took his station on the bridge. The guard he kept 

IS uninterrupted; for whether it was that the worthy traveller 

IS conscious of being watched, or whether he had some other 

cupation which kept him within , he did not issue forth again till 

) figure of Jack Williams was seen walking with a slow pace, and 

usual swinging gait of a sailor, down towards the side of the 

tr. No verbal communication took place between the two , but 

thumb pointed back over the right shoulder indicated to Tom 

wn that he was to go back to the cottage, and Williams, walk- 

nto the inn , asked if Mr. Gibbs was at home. The landlady, 

tstler, and the barmaid all looked at Jack Williams with a sort 

y and unpleasant aspect, which certainly was not very en- 

tging ; but Mrs. Pluckrose replied civilly that she believed the 

;man was in , and sent to see ; while Williams turned his 

\o the bar , looked out at the door , and twisted a cane switch 

he held in his hand into a variety of curious forms. 

hile pausing there, he saw the cam%^ ^l "Kki^. C^\^^^ 

lown the bill towards therectOTy , ii\\Yi^e««^^^^^^'^' 

'rp-Mother. 1. V^ 
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nance of Louisa sitting calmly beside Mr. HoitoQ , very apparent 
through the windows. There might be a slight glow upon her 
cheek; but she did not seeem at all anxious to avoid being seen 
thus publicly with her lover ; and Williams himself, as well as the 
two Misses Martin , and Messrs. Crump and Dixon , looked upon 
the approaching wedding as a settled thing. 

''Well, I declare!" cried Miss Mathilda Martin. 

''Bold enough, truly," said Miss Martin; "but what coold 
be expected with such a step-mother?" 

"I think his impudence is worse than hers,*' rejoined 
Mathilda. "A poor pitiful painter, to set himself up riding 
in a carriage beside an heiress like that ! — I declare I 'to a great 
mind to write and tell the other guardian, in an anonymous 
kind of way , what Mrs. Charlton is encouraging and Dr. Western 
suffering.** 

"Wait a little, Matty," said her sister; 'Hhegood lady is a 
deep one , and we have not seen the end of it yet." 

Before this interesting conversation had come to its conclusion, 
Mr. Williams had been introduced into the chamber of Mr. Gibbs, 
and a bowl of punch had been ordered , which speedily appeared. 
Mr. Gibbs, who paid with a degree of regularity for everything he 
bought which he often wished that others would imitate, drew 
forth a ten-pound note , and asked the maid who brought the 
punch to change it; and on her returning with Abraham Newland's 
promise-to-pay unchanged , he applied to his new companion, hot 
vrithout success. Williams , for some reason , declared that he 
had no change , though his pocket was very heavy , and the girl 
civilly insisting that there was no hurry, Mr. Gibbs was obliged to 
desist. He was courtesy itself to his guest — he plied him with 
punch , he talked to him incessantly , he mingled soft allosions to 
the fragrant Balm of Trinidad with expressions of regret at having 
ever been betrayed into the folly of thinking that a seaCuiog 
gentleman like Mr. John Williams could have committed a high^ 
way robbery. Then he talked of Mallington, and all the places 
round Mallington; and then he spoke of his young friend, Mr. 
Maltby , and assured his companion that he had endeaYooied to 
brioghim totbeir little party th%l m%\iV>WWivl\iQt beeo foitniiti 
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ugh to find him, expressing a firm conviction that Mr. Williams 
aid be delighted with his acquaintance. 
Williams listened to him with grim gravity; nothfngthatMr. 
bs could say could move him to more than a sardonic smile; 
[ when the worthy traveller commended Bill Mallby, he merely 
lied that he had known him very well when he was a youth^ and 
ed where be ^'hungout" now. In short. Jack Williams was 
)ld bird , and was not to be caught with chaff such as Mr. Gibbs 
;w down before him. On the Balm of Trinidad , however, he 
; somewhat more discursive ; and when they had well nigh got 
iie bottom of their bowl of punch, he began to twa'st upon his 
;er the long ringlets that hung over his whiskers , and inquired 
ticularly into the merits of that fragrant essence. It was a 
ject upon which Mr. Gibbs was eloquent, and he enumerated 
le nineteen or twenty of its admirable qualities, some of them 
netrically opposed to the others, till at length Mr. Williams 
in his pocket and asked the price, producing at the same time 
own piece. The ruling passion strong in death showed Mr. 
bs the opportunity of doing a little business , and , unable to 
5t, he said, ^^The retail price was in truth seven-and-six- 
ce , but he would pass it to his friend Mr. Williams at the 
lesale rate of five shillings." 

' * Well, then , let us have a bottle ! *' exclaimed Jack Williams, 
Qg another coxcomb twist to the corkscrew curl. 

[mnnediately Mr. Gibbs started up from the table; and ap- 
iching a large leather-covered brass-banded case, which stood 
le window, he dived into the interior thereof to bring up a 
le of the Balm of Trinidad. As he was doing so he heard the 
e rattle in the bowl , and turned his head round , when he saw 
Williams helping himself to some more punch. 

''I've taken the liberty, Mr. Gibbs," said Jack Williams , in 
3W tone, **to drink your health during your absence. Shall 
1 your glass to return thanks?" 

*' Thank you, I'm coming back directly," said Mr. Gibbs; 
, returning to the table, he presented bis ^om^«:(iV^'(i'^^^ ^ 
fe of the fragrant balm , wrapped up \n go^d ^«^w , \^wn^^ 
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his crown piece , and , filling himself a glass of punch — it wai 
well nigh the last that the bowl contained — he drank it oflT. 

Jack Williams in the meanwhile went on sipping his own, 
opening the bottle of fragrant balm, pulling oat the cork, and 
smelling the odour with the air of a connoisseur. Mr. Gibbs tbei 
proposed another bowl , and Mr. Williams readily consented. TIN 
maid Was summoned , the empty vessel carried away, and another 
replete with fragrant liquor speedily placed upon the table. By 
this time, however, the eyes of Mr. Gibbs had acquired a some- 
what glassy and lackadaisical expression. He helped hiauelf and 
his guest, however, and tossed off his own glass; but thenhii 
eyelids seemed to grow heavy , and in a few minutes he begin k 
nod; upon which Jack Williams gave him a meaning smile, and 
taking up the bowl, half emptied it at a draught. He then Ht 
for about half an hour longer to watch the progress of his entn- 
tainer's sleep. It was sound, and apparently comfortable, and 
Jack Williams more than once rubbed his finger on the comer if 
his brow and temple, as if considering what was to be doit 
next. 

The Caliph Haroun Alraschid had a certain powder — we ue 
informed in one of the most veracious of all possible histories — 
of which, when he wished to send any of his friends to sleep, hi 
used to take a pinch and drop it into their wine or sherbet, astk 
case might be , and instantly they fell into a pleasant doze, dariig 
the continuance of which , the aforesaid potentate used to do wilk 
them whatsoever he thought fit. Now, whether Jack WUUani, 
in his travels in the East, had possessed himself or not of thi 
Caliph's secret, certain it is that he intended Mr. Gibbs to goU 
sleep, and that Mr. Gibbs dutifully complied with his desire. At 
length, as the sky was beginning to get a little grey, WilUaai 
rose, and taking up the worthy traveller in his arms, laidU> 
quietly on his bed ; then descending the stairs he stopped a mimrii 
at the bar, saying to Mrs. Pluckrose , *' You 've made that polick 
devilish strong , marm , and Gibbs has got as drunk as an owl/ 

''Good gracious me!" cried the worthy landlady, **Ihif* 
^e 's not noisj.'* 
*'dh, DO," answered WUW^ui*. ^*\jA*^W\«ik 
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ind left me to driDk out the bowl ; but I find my head qaeerish, 
oo , and so I '11 have do more of it. Good night, marm," and 
iway he went. 

Mrs. Pluckrose and the maid immediately proceeded to ascer- 
ain the facts of the case ; and finding the worthy traveller stretched 
iponhis bed, apparently in a state of drunken sleep, they left 
lim there, only taking the precaution of putting some towelsunder 
lis boots that they might not dirt the counterpane. 

It was well nigh two o'clock next day before Mr. Gibbs woke ; 
ind then he was mightily sick at his stomach , and his head was 
iching in a very unpleasant manner. He vowed, however, that 
16 had not been drunk at all ; but this only confirmed the good 
andlady's belief in his inebriety of the night before, for she had 
-emarked on more than one occasion amongst her guests , and 
ilso in the case of her dear departed lord and master , that no 
nan is ever so convinced of having been thoroughly sober, as 
Rrhen he has been thoroughly tipsy. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

It was a very pleasant little drive from Mallington House to the 
-ectory, both for Edmond Morton and Louisa Charlton, and yet 
it would be very difficult to say in what its pleasantness consisted. 
rhey spoke very little, so that it could not be in conversation, 
rheyrwere aware that the eyes of the villagers were upon them, and 
therefore it was not in what is commonly called making love. 
Louisa felt a little awkwardness in thus first appearing with her 
[over alone, and therefore it was not in that ease and freedom from 
restraint which in itself is an enjoyment. It could only be , then, 
in being together, but that was something, and something very 
pleasant too. It connected itself by the fine links of thought with 
a future , when they should be always together — when heart and 
hand united , and yet separate , they should go along the varied 
paths of life , mutually enjoying the sunshine, and cheering each 
other in the shade. 

As the picture rose up to the eye o£ hope, widilwi^'i'*^^^^^ 
be flowers of the future, Louisa once or l\»iw i»&%^\i«t\i^«»JC\Vc^ 
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confidiDg eyes to her loi^er's face , and read io it a promise of htp- 
piness that she felt sure would never be belied ; and Morton, as if 
he read every thought that was passing within , and sought to con- 
firm the happy confident dream of fancy, laid his hand gently upon 
hers without uttering a word , but with the silent voice of the eyes, 
' more convincing than oaths or protestations. 

When they reached the rectory, strange to say, both were 
inore at ease in their demeanour to each other than they hadbeea 
when alone. Dr. Western knew their love, and they were aware 
that Mrs. Evelyn knew it too, so there was no need of concealment, 
and there was none. They were both too bright and fine minded, 
indeed, to let the passion in their hearts obtrude itself upon the 
notice of others — but yet it was pleasant, very pleasant, solo 
feel, and so to act, beneath the eyes of those who knew and ap- 
proved; and the quiet simple dinner at the rectory passed over in 
calm and pleasant conversation, natural, straight-forward, true, 
affording a strange contrast to the somewhat laboured and artificial 
sort of life which had established itself at Mallington House since 
Mrs. Charlton had become its mistress. 

As soon as dinner was over, Dr. Western proposed to his yoimg 
friend that they should set out upon their walk; and haying taken 
their hats and sticks , they issued forth from the rectory, and bent 
their steps towards the bridge. It was a calm and placid evening, 
with the sun already low behind the trees, though where the 
woody screen fell away in parts, the glowing sky beyond showed 
that the orb of day was still above the horizon. The river lay cahn 
and fiooded with light, beneath them, as they passed over towards 
the gates of the park, and as they paused for a moment togue 
down upon the reflection of the banks in the water, they saw a boat 
pushed across from one side of the stream to the other, above half 
a mile lower down. There was nothing, however, to attract their 
attention in the appearance of the boat , and after a few words on 
the beauty of the scene , they pursued their way through the gates 
up towards the hall. Their conversation as they went seemed 
grave and earnest : more than once the clergyman and his coo- 
panioD stopped ; and the outstretched finger and eager look showed 
iAat the subject discussed was one ot m\Aie%x\A\A^SL« Aft length, 
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however, when within about five hundred yards of the house, they 
turned from their course, and bent their steps towards the park- 
keeper's cottage, which they reached just as the sun set. Opening 
the door, without ceremony, Dr. Western led the way in, and 
looked around ; but the only person the little room contained was 
Mrs. Edmonds, busily engaged in preparing supper for her hus- 
band and children. She smiled and curtseyed on seeing the rector ; 
and^ in reply to his question, said that Edmonds was up at the 
hall , having gone to speak with Mrs. Chalke , the housekeeper, 
in regard to some men who had been seen prowling about. Di*. 
Western sat d«^vn for a minute or two , and inquired in a careless 
tone for his young friends , Lucy and John. 

^'Oh, John is tending the fowls,'' replied the mother; **and 
Lucy has gone down with a few eggs to poor Janet Hazlewood : she 
is late this evening. I wish she would come back/' 

*'She should be in before dark, Mrs. Edmonds," said Dr. 
Western , in a grave tone ; **and as you say that there are strange 
men about the place, if you would take my advice, you would 
send her brother with her for a day or two, whenever she goes out." 

"Iwill, Sir," replied the park-keeper's wife. 

She looked earnestly in the rector's face , as if there were 
questions she would fain have asked ; but either from timidity, or 
some vague apprehension , she did not put them ; and soon after 
Dr. Western and his young companion bade her good evening, and 
walked back towards the hall. It was now nearly dark , and a 
twinkling star was here and there appearing in the sky, when sud- 
denly Morton stopped, and said, **I thought I heard a scream." 

* ^ I heard a jay in the wood ," replied Dr. Western ; but never- 
theless they waited and listened. No other sound , however, broke 
the silence of the air, and, after pausing for a few moments, they 
followed the path to the house. The great door of the hall was 
opened for them by Edmonds himself; but, although they had 
been down to his house to seek him , neither of the two gentlemen 
seemed to have any particular matter to communicate , for they 
merely told him to bring them a light into the library, and turned 
their steps thither themselves. 

"Iwillseebim to-morrow," saidDr.^e&V«ni^ '«'' ^\Av2\\fisa. 
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privately , when I can admonish him a little , for though an eicel- 
lent man , there is a certain degree of sternness about him which 
might drive the poor child to further imprudence > if not to evil." 

A minute after Edmonds entered with a light, and merely 
saying to Morton in a respectful tone that he would wait till that 
gentleman was at leisure, for he wished to speak with him for a 
moment , the park-keeper retired and shut the door. The dim 
light of the tallow candle which had been brought penetrated with 
difficulty the obscurity of the large old fashioned room , and glared 
faintly upon the backs of innumerable volumes on the shelves. 
Dr. Western , however, walked direct to one cornef of the library, 
and took down a thick quarto on which was inscribed the words 
*' History of— shire." 

*^0h, I have seen that, my dear Sir," said Morton, with a 
smile ; '^I looked all through it before I left London , but it throws 
no light upon that part of the subject." 

"What an impatient thing is youth," replied the worthy 
clergyman , *' and how it jumps to conclusions ! " and laying down 
the book upon the long table , he opened it and turned over several 
pages. Besides the printed matter which it contained , there was 
now displayed upon the broad margin numerous annotations, 
written in a small clear hand , and each signed by a single name. 
Between the leaves, too, were several scraps of written paper, 
some of which Morton barely looked at and passed over ; but at 
one he paused , and read the whole contents with great attention, 
and then, turning to Dr. Western, he shook him by the hand, 
saying, "This is all that could be desired, indeed! How, in the 
name of good fortune , did you discover it , my dear Sir ? " 

**By a very simple process," replied Dr. Western; **my 
predecessor atMallington was a great antiquarian and genealogist. 
At his death I bought his books, and amongst the rest there fell 
into my hands a manuscript account of this part of the country. 
On looking in that, to see if I could find a clue to what you wanted 
to obtain, I met with numerous references to this book, and 
especially to the notes and m«motai\id^ Q^\/^tdM&Uin^toD, afker 
this fasbioa : — * In History al — sVu^ , "^sJ^Sw^^Wk^^VVl^xwv, 



the earl's MS. illastrattpns/ I came up yesterday morning, and 
Yery soon satisfied myself that here was the information reqaired." 

*' I must have a copy ofthis!'' said Morton; who, like many 
another man, had fallen into a fit of musing upon a very different 
subject, while listening to an explanation which he had himself 
desired. ' * I suppose that it would be hardly justifiable to take the 
original/' 

"I do not see why," replied Dr. Western; **but as a copy 
will do as well, you had better keep on the right side. We 
will get a pen and ink, and then half an hour will suffice to 
transcribe it." 

Dr. Western moved towards the door as he spoke , but ere he 
reached it, Edmonds, the park-keeper, entered with a face a 
little pale , and that expression in his eyes which can only be called 
intense anxiety. ** I am afraid, Sir, I must go away , " he said, 
addressing Morton, **for my boy has just come up to tell me 
that Lucy is not yet at home — I don't understand it, Sir — I 
most go and see." 

He evidently strove to speak calmly, but the father's apprehen- 
sions would have way, and his voice trembled, and his lip 
quivered, while he mentioned the intelligence he had received. 
Dr. Western and Morton looked at each other with a grave and 
meaning glance ; and Morton , closing the book before them , said, 
in a low tone of voice, to the rector, ^^ We can do this to-morrow. 
Let us go with him. He may need support and assistance." 

Dr. Western nodded his head , and , turning towards the park- 
keeper, said, in as easy a tone as he could assume, **We will 
go with you , Edmonds ; but don't make yourself uneasy , my good 
man. Your wife told us that Lucy had gone down to poor old 
JaoetHazle wood's. Something may have occurred to detain her." 

The man looked earnestly in Dr. Western's face, but he made 
DO reply, for there was suspicion in his heart which he did not 
dare utter to any one else till it grew into certainty. The good 
old housekeeper, who had followed him into the hall, took the 
caadie and closed the door after they had gone out; and , directing 
their course across the park towards a spot ^\iei« V!ki^ \.t^«^ ^axok^ 
nearly dowa to the river side, about two huudTed ^w^^ ^\s\»»R^ 
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from the gates , they turned towards the marshy piece of ground 
where Williams and Lucy Edmonds had met the day befDre. 

'^ Is there no other path she could have taken in coming home, " 
asked Morton , speaking to Edmonds , who had not uttered a 
word since they had left the hall ; but with his eyes bent forward to 
see if he could catch a glimpse of her coming form through the 
darkness of the night, had gone on in silence a few steps before 
the two gentlemen. 

**She might take the gravel walk there that runs throagh 
the trees above/' said Edmonds, **but I don't think it likely, 
Sir.'* 

** Then I will go that way , " said Morton ; ^* where does it joio 
the other path?" 

** Close by the osiers, Sir," answered the park-keeper ; and 
Morton, turning away, hurried on to the spot where the grsTel 
walk which Edmonds had mentioned entered the thicker wood, 
and then pursued it as fast as he could go till it came to the side of 
the swamp. During the last thirty or forty yards, he could hear 
the voices of Dr. Western and the park-keeper speaking earnestly 
together, but they ceased as soon as he joined them, and, 
examining the ground to the right and the left as they proceeded, 
the whole party walked on till they came to the park-wall. There 
was no gate nor door at that spot , but a little flight of wooden 
steps up one side of the wall and down the other, soon brought 
them to the sandy lane beyond where two or three cottages were 
seen by the side of the road. The yellow light was gleaming out 
from the windows of more than one of these lowly habitations, 
and advancing to a door that stood exactly opposite , Edmonds 
opened it and went in, followed close by Dr. Western and Mr. 
Morton. The park-keeper cast a quick and eager glance around 
into every corner of the room; but Lucy Edmonds was not there. 
There was an old and sickly woman sitting in a large wicker-chair 
by the side of the little flreplace, and another woman of the same 
class about forty years of age busily making her some tea ; but the 
form he looked for did not meet the poor man's eye , and his heart 
suak. 
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**So Lucy is do! here, good dame?" he said^ speaking to 
the sick woman , as both the tenants of the cottage turned round 
in some surprise at the entrance of so numerous a party. 

*^0h, dear, no, Mr. Edmonds,'' said Dame Hazlewood, 
"she's gone home.'* 

^'She 's been gone well nigh an hour," said the other woman. 

Edmonds pressed his two hands tight together, but uttered 
not a word. Yet the expression of anguish and alarm in his face 
instantly struck the woman who had last spoke, and she ex- 
clain^d, "Has the poor dear not come home?" 

"No," answered Edmonds; "no, nor is she on the way." 

"Perhaps you did not take the same path, Mr. Edmonds," 
replied the younger^woman ; "you might pass very close to each 
other without knowing it. I 'm sure as I came down an hour or 
so ago I should have never known that any one was along the other 
walk, if young Mr. Latimer had not come through the trees, and 
said, "Is that you, Jack?" 

"Mr. Latimer is sick in bed at Brown's cottage, my good 
lady , " said Morton , advancing. "You must be mistaken." 

"Oh, no. Sir," answered Dame Hazlewood's friend. "I 
saw him wfth my own eyes. He was oddly dressed, to be 
sure, as if he didn't wish to be known; but I 'd swear to him 
anywhere." 

"I think there must be an error," said Dr. Western; but 
before he could conclude the sentence, Edmonds, with a flash- 
ing eye and a burning cheek, broke in upon his speech, ex- 
claiming, "No, no, no! It was he, sure enough. The villain 
has robbed me of my child — I know all about it. He has cor- 
rupted her heart , and condemned her soul ; and God's curse and 
her father's be upon both their heads ! " 

Dr. Western laid his hand upon his arm , saying, with a grave 
brow and solemn tone , "Forbear, forbear!" 

"I cannot. Sir — I cannot!" cried Edmonds, furiously. 
** He has made her lie to me; be has perverted as pure and good a 
girl as ever lived. She has had warning — she has had counsel — 
she has had her father's commands ; but s\ie YiqlS li^V^^x V^\^^'Q:t^^ 
his nor God's. AU bj the persuasion ol ^s \^w3tt. x^««i.\ 
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Curses upon him — ay, and upon her too, and may ihey light 
upon my head if ever I see her again ! I m\\ go home — I will go 
home, and i)reak my poor wife's heart with this news,^ and, 
without waiting for remonstrance or reproof, he flung out of the 
cottage , crossed the road mounted the stile , and entered the 
park. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Morton and the clergyman stood silent in the cottage for se- 
veral moments after Edmonds had left them ; the countenance of 
each was grave and sad ; but though that of the rector , perhaps, 
expressed more sorrow, his companion's showed traces of anger 
and indignation in the contracted brow and flushed cheek. 

**This young man is incorrigible, I fear," said Morton, after 
a pause. **' With such warnings as he has had in Tarious ways, to 
see him take the first moment of returning health to ruin an inno- 
cent girl and break her father's heart, shows a spirit too corrapt 
and perverted to admit even the hope of reformation." 

**We must always hope," replied Dr. Western, <'but this 
indeed is very bad. I know not well what is to be done; for in 
order to rescue this unhappy girl from his hands, if she be in- 
clined to stay with him , we ought to have her father's sanction." 

*^Had we not better follow him to his house?" asked Morton. 
*^ Perhaps, by reason and admonition, my dear Sir, you might 
induce the poor man to think better of this affair, and take the 
only means that can be devised for saving his child. They cannot 
have taken her far." 

**lt is in vain to talk to him to-night," said Dr. Western. 
*^His mind is in a state that will not bear it; and, whether the 
law will justify me or not, I must take his consent for granted, 
and on my own responsibility issue a warrant against those who 
are supposed to have carried off this unhappy girl. We cannot 
tell as yet whether she has been wholly consenting, and at all 
events , being under age , her father can claim her." 

*^I am sure it was the young gentleman from Mallington 
, JEfoase/' joined in the wom^Ti^\io^^sv(v^\.\ft\i^«A.<:Au^on Dame 
ffailewood ; " that I can s^ew lo wi^ -vXi^'i '' 
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*'Then come up to the rectory early to-morrow, Mrs. Wil- 
son /* said Dr. Western ; "I m\\ issue the warrant to-night at all 
risks , but in the mean time inquire amongst your neighbours as 
io which way Lucy and her seducer went, and if you gain any in- 
formation let me know. They could not have gone out by the 
grea^gates or we must have met them." 

*^ And they did not come over the stile, I am sure," said Mrs. 
Wilson, **for the door hadn't been shut two minutes before you 
came in, Sir." 

**Do you remember having seen a boat cross the river?" 
asked Morton. 

Dr. Western bowed his head with a meaning look , but merely 
replied ** We had better get home as soon as possible. Remember 
to send me any information you may obtain, Mrs. Wilson, 
without a moment's delay." 

The good woman promised to obey , and the two gentlemen 
quitting the cottage, returned through the park, conversing over 
what had taken place. 

**This is sad, very sad indeed," said Dr. Western; ''and 
these are the things , my dear young friend , which form the most 
painful parts of a clergyman's existence ; to see every admonition 
and every effort to check the wild course of passion and folly by 
the lestraints of religion , vain and empty ; to see the young go on 
in vice and wickedness, and the old often die in impenitence and 
sin ; to witness men heaping on their heads misery and wretched- 
ness, io this world and the next; and to commit to the earth from 
which we sprung the body of those for whom we dare hardly hope 
for salvation hereafter. They are every-day occurrences and >ery 
bitter." 

*'Theymustbeso, indeed," replied Morton , '*but yet there 
must be many subjects of consolation , too. Some you must be 
the means of saving, some of reclaiming and leading to repen- 
tance." 

**Too few," answered Dr. Western, with a sigh, "far too 
few; and when I come to ask myself — if such vices and crimes 
produces feelings of grief and even of an^eT Va ^ mS»X tMsc«\ 
creature like tnyself, what they must be \u V\xe ei^'9> ^^ ^>a«v»% 
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pure, wise, and holy like God — I feel almost oyerwhelmed at 
the contemplation; and the burden of the great responsibility 
undertaken by any one who attempts to teach and lead his fellow 
creatures seems far more vast and weighty than, in the light short- 
sightedness of our hearts , we are inclined to think it. I believe 
that if I had had a due sense of all the important duties and great 
requirement of an ecclesiastic's life, in those early days when I was 
ordained , I should have shrunk from the task , from a conscious- 
ness of my own inadequacy. But, alas! my dear Sir, men enter 
the church as an occupation, as a profession, as a means of liveli- 
hood or of advancement; and rarely, very rarely, consider dalj 
what it is they put their hand to. Here, this poor girl, Lucy, 
she has been a regular attendant upon my church. I have spoken 
with her and her family often in private. I have endeavoured to 
give them on all occasions such counsel and admonition as! 
thought would lead them right; and yet, when I And her quiuing 
the paths of virtue, disregarding her parents' commands, and 
forgetting the precepts of her God , I cannot but fear that I have 
not done enough , and that a share of this sin may rest with me for 
negligence." 

*'Nay, nay, my dear friend ," replied Morton ; **such, lam 
sure, is not the case. You must remember that prophets and 
preachers from the beginning of time have striven in vain to 
banish sin from the world, and restrain the force of human pas- 
sion. All that we can do is to labour as far as we have strength; 
and very often that labour will be unsuccessful. But perhaps," 
he continued, willing to lead the conversation away from the 
points that were most painful to his companion, **we maybe 
judging harshly of this poor girl — we may be even doing wrong 
to Alfred Latimer himself. That good woman may be mistaken, 
or, if not, some violence may have been used. Do you not re- 
member I thought I heard a scream as we were walking from the 
park-keeper's cottage up to the Hall?" 

**I do, 1 do," answered Dr. Western, "and though it may 
seem strange to say so , I would rather have it as you suppose 
than otherwise — I wou\d t^VVvw \i«s^ \Jks& ^^w \mcx iniured in 
l)ody than in spirit — I 'ViovAd i^vYi^t vXav ^^ '^\^'i.^^^^^^^^ 
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mother crime to many gone before than that one hitherto pare and 
innocent should fall into vice." 

*^I can understaod you perfectly, my dear friend," replied 
klortou; *^bat in regard to Alfred Latimer, do not let us give 
vay too much to prejudice. This Mrs. Wilson may, as I have 
aid, be in error. She saw the person whom she suspects to have 
•een him but for a moment. It was nearly dark when she met 
lim ; he has no good reputation with the country people any more 
ban with ourselves ; and the resemblance may have been fanciful 
Dtirely. This morning he was certainly ill in bed ; and I think it 
^ill be best, while you return home and take measures for ap~ 
rehending those who have committed this outrage, forme to/ 
^alk up to the common , and ascertain whether he be really there 
r not. Till that is ascertained our dear Louisa had better not be 
aformed of what has occurred, as it would only fill her with pain- 
iil suspicions, which after all may be unfounded." 

Dr. Western offered some opposition to his young companion's 
JaD, alleging that he might involve himself in a quarrel with 
Jfred Latimer, which might have very painful consequences; 
at Morton, sure of his own calmness and self-command, per- 
isted in his design , and they walked on together towards the 
ttle town of Mallington , where all was calm and tranquil , the 
ghts shining forth from the windows, and many of theinhabi- 
ints standing out before their doors, or strolling through the 
treet to enjoy the sweet air of a night scarcely touched with the 
pproach of autumn. The moon was rising large and round , as 
le two gentlemen crossed the bridge; and her light struggling 
r\ih some clouds, as she ascended the arch of heaven, fell in 
atches of wavy silver upon the waters , and on the broad leaves of 
de water lilies that here and there spread out from the banks ; 
•ut neither Morton nor Dr. Western had any inclination to pause 
nd gaze at a prospect which at another time they might have 
fayed long to contemplate. The heart of each felt too dark and 
loonay for the beauty of the scene to find its way in ; and hurrying 
n into Mallington , Morton left the worthy rector at the inn to 
ammon the constables of the place , and \aike sucXi q'Cgl^\ \si^».- 
ares as were necessary for the restoration of "liac^ "EiteLwAa va 
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her home^ while he himself walked on up the hill, and with a 
rapid pace bent his steps to the cottage of the Widow Br6wn. As 
he went he met several men returning from work at a distance, 
and when the moon shone out so that they could see the general 
appearance of the gentleman whom they passed , they civilly gave 
him goodnight, with that decent respect for superior station which 
was then general , and is not altogether extinguished in England; 
but the clouds still from time to time completely covered the fair 
planet, and even the sandy path from the high road to the cottage 
was then with difficulty to be distinguished. 

At the door of Widow Brown's house Morton knocked before 
he entered, and at first no answer was returned; but upon re- 
peating the summons the voice of the old woman herself was 
heard in a harsh tone eiclaiming *^Come in! Why the devil do 
you stand knocking there?" 

On Morton's entrance she seemed both surprised and annoyed, 
but changed her tone to a more civil one as she asked what was his 
pleasure. 

^*I wish to see Mr. Latimer, my good dame," replied Mor- 
ton ; *' shall I find him in the next room? " 

Mother Brown hesitated, and, probably, if she had pos- 
sessed any means of preventing her visitor from satisfying himself 
she would have said that the young gentleman was asleep. Certain 
it is that lie first rose to her lips; but remembering that she was 
alone, and could not stop Mr. Morton from going on into the 
adjoining room if he thought fit, she replied ^*He has gone oot 
upon the common, Sir, to take a little walk in the moonlight. He 
thought it would do him good , poor gentleman." 

With this confirmation of the suspicions which had been 
entertained against Mrs. Charlton's son, Morton did not think fit 
to ask any more questions, but merely answering ^'Well, tell 
him I called to see him ," he turned and left the cottage. 

There had been a light within , and a cloud was just coming 
over the moon, the silvery edge resting half over her disc af- 
fording a gleam of light, which lasted but a moment, however, 
tin the dark vapoar swept aicxo^^ vci^ ^^^v. \\& shadows upon the 
earth. Daring that momenX^QtvoTv ^^^^x^^vv^^vas^t!^ 
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of a man's head and shoalders just risiog abo?e the edge of the 
neighbouring pit; but he was not one easily to apprehend any 
danger, and he walked quietly on , merely noticing that the figure 
disappeared more suddenly than could be accounted for by the in- 
creased darkness produced by the cloud; for the brightness of the 
sky around afforded sufficient light to see , though indistinctly. 
Scarcely had he passed the spot, however, where the man's head 
and shoulders had appeared , when he heard a sound like grai^el 
falling from the bank into the pit below , under the tread of some 
one springing up , and he was instinctively turning round towards 
the side whence the noise proceeded when he received a violent 
blow on the head which laid him stunned and bleeding on the 
ground. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

What a strange thing it would be if, even for a brief period, 
we could see at one glance all the manifold operations that are 
going on around us, and are destined to affect the course of our 
life — to bring us weal or woe, to lead us to right or wrong, to 
raise us to fortune , or to sink us in adversity. How many minute 
and apparently trifling causes should we see working their way 
towards us, swelling as they come, like the avalanche, from the 
size of a pebble to the magnitude of a mountain ; first rolling 
slowly, as if they would never have force to continue their course, 
and then sweeping on like lightning, and overwhelming all ob- 
structions. Such a view of the causes which form our fate , how- 
ever , is wisely and beneficently denied to mortal man , and it is 
only when deeds have been done and paths chosen , when events 
have occurred and consequences are inevitable, that we can turn 
our eyes towards the sources of the things that are, and trace the 
stream of circumstances that surround us , back towards the foun- . 
tain head. Such also must be my course in regard to the events 
of the night of which we have just been speaking; and we must 
look back for an hour or two , dear reader , to the period when 
about sunset a boat crossed the river from lYift'Nl^>Xv(i%v.^\i %\^^ ^^ 
the sedgy piece of ground , which we ha^e moi^ XYiivti <>^^^ tJ\>^^^^ 
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to as that ^here Lacy Edmonds first met her lover's daring and 
criminal companion. 

The boat reached the shore , and was drawn into a little sort 
of muddy creek , where several large old willows hid it from ob- 
servation. There , one of the two men which it contained jaroped 
on shore; and the other, stretching himself out in the bottom of 
the punt, laid his head upon the raised part of the stern, aod 
seemed to dispose himself to sleep. The other — in whom it re- 
quired an eye well acquainted with his person to recognise Alfred 
Latimer — walked on, winding amongst the osiers, and choo- 
sing the firmer parts of the ground , till he reached the path. 
Thence , after looking round him for a minute or two , he crossed 
through the shrubs and underwood to the other footway, dowa 
whir , as we have seen , Mr. Morton had come in the search for 
Lucy. There he paused for some minutes , looking up the path 
with an impatient glance , and muttering to himself with an oath, 
** Jack Williams is devilish late — I wonder what is keeping him. 
If Lucy should come first, I doubt that I should get her to the boat. 
It will soon be getting dark , and she won't stay out late I 'm sure. 
Hark ! there *s a step ," and, hurrying through the trees again, he 
exclaimed, incautiously, ^* Is that you, Jack?" 

Themoment be beheld Dame Wilson, however, he withdrew 
before he thought she could notice him, and then listened for her 
retreating foot^lis till he was certain she must have left the spot. 
He then turned along the path for a few steps in the direction of 
the Hall, retrod his path again, and was once more wheeling 
round , when , without having heard any one approach , he found 
Jack Williams by his side. 

^' Why this isn't the place, Mr. Latimer/' said Williams in a 
low voice; ^'If you don't mind what you 're about she will pass 
without your seeing her; quick, get through the trees , and look 
out on that other road." 

*' Come along, then," said Alfred Latimer, **1 did not know 
which path it was upon." 

"No, go yourself first," replied Williams , in the same quick 
manner; *'try to persuade \xw ^t?>\., ^'WiXV^ , V^^fev^ we use force; 
/ will be close at hand." 
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The young gentleman , following this counsel , crossed once 
more through the trees, while Williams hid himself in the brush- 
wood and listened. Several minutes elapsed, however, before 
Lucy herself appeared, and Alfred Latimer was beginning to think 
that she must have passed , when he suddenly caught sight of her 
coming with faint and agitated steps along the side of the marsh. 
He instantly sprang forward to meet her ; but though joy at seeing 
him again was upon poor Lucy's countenance , her first words 
were — **0h! Mr. Latimer, I promised never to meet you 
again. " 

^* You have done so by accident, Lucy ,'' said Alfred Latimer, 
taking her hand, and pressing it in his; *'they cannot blame 
you; and, indeed, ifyou would be wise, and loved me as I (fjice 
thought you did , no one would have any right to blame you -r- 
for you would now be my wife." i 

"Oh, Alfred!" replied Lucy, looking up in his face with a 
reproachful glance, ''you know too well" — but she did not finish 
the sentence, and he went on. 

*'You would have me believe that you do love me, Lucy," 
he said ; "but how can I think so when , for a mere rash whim of 
your father's — a hatred of me without a cause — you not only 
make me miserable , but drive me to all sorts of rash things. See 
what your unkindness has already brought about. Have I not 
quarrelled with my mother, quitted her house , gone to London, 
half ruined myself, and then , in coming down like a madman to 
seek you because I was informed that your father was going 
to marry you to another, have I net been dashed almost to 
pieces?" 

Poor Lucy wept, but through her tears she answered, "No, 
no, Alfred; I will never marry another." 

" Then be mine now , dearest Lucy ,'' replied Alfred Latimer, 
pressing her closer to him. * ' We have now the opportunity. Do 
not let us lose it. And then my heart will be at rest, and no one 
can tease you any more to be another's wife when you love me. 
I have a boat here close at hand , which will cacc^ \x^ ^^\^%<s» ^^ 
river in two minutes. Then I have got the ptell^ co\x^^^ Vyt ^w\^ 
ibai siaads away at the i>ack of the common N^Yiw^i '^^vv ^wv "^w^ 

\1* 
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quiet and peaceable all night , and to-morrow we can go away 
to a distance and be married immediately — come , dear Lucy, 
come!" 

'* Ob , no , no !" murmured Lucy Edmonds , striving to free 
herself from his arms as be would have drawn her towards the 
riverside, ** I must not — I dare not, Alfred." 

'^ What, when I have risen from a sick bed to come and ask 
you at the risk of life! " exclaimed Alfred Latimer, impetuously. 
"Is this love, Lucy? Is this affection?" 

**Vou know I love you," she answered, **but my father — 
ray mother — I cannot, I ought not — oh, I do love you truly, 
but" — 

At that moment Williams appeared suddenly from amougst 
the trees, and though his touch was not rough as he took her by 
the arm, the surprise and terror of the moment, called a scream 
i'rom her lips. 

**Come, come. Miss Edmonds," be said, *Uhere is no use 
of resisting -^ one can see well enough how your heart leads you, 
and it is too late to fight with it now. Besides , you must coine; 
Mr. Latimer has promised to marry you in my hearing , and he 
will keep bis word. Do not keep us here till people come, and 
we get into a row , where some of us may lose our lives. Do kindly 
>vhat you must do , and think what would befal if your father were 
to come up just now." 

As he spoke he aided Latimer in drawing her along towards the 
boat, but bis last words seemed to have more effect on Lucy Ed- 
monds than anything else. Before, she bad resisted , though but 
feebly ; but at the thought of her father's appearance at that mo- 
ment, and all the consequences that might ensue, she murmured, 
*'0h. Heaven forbid ! " and looked wildly round , suffering them 
to lead her on without further opposition. In another minute she 
was seated in the punt, which was immediately pushed off by the 
man Brown , and was soon in the midst of the river. Supported 
by Alfred Latimer , she sat with her bands covering her eyes, aod 
the tears streaming through her fingers as the boat glided over the 
chequered surface ot vYit^aX^ts, xiv« \V^^vq%'\w>!ga. moonlight, 
now shadowed by l\ie cVouds. \v v^>^V\i>A^\iswsNv\j^^xv^^\s^^sj!» 
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and as soon as the punt touched the ground, and the man Brown 
had jumped out and moored it by the chain, Alfred Latimer carried 
rather than led the poor girl to the shore , and then endeavoured 
to support her trembling form upon his arm. But Lucy could 
hardly stand, and was still less able to walk, so that they wero 
obliged to pause for a minute or two, nearly at the spot whero 
Louisa Charlton had plunged in to save the unhappy girl's brother, 
while Alfred Latimer endeavoured to soothe her agitation, and 
Williams brought some water from the stream to sprinkle in her 
face , lest she should faint. They had not been long there when 
they heard the sound of voices from the other side. Lucy recog- 
nised her father's tones; but it was too late now she thought to 
hesitate or to resist. The die was cast; her fate for weal or woe 
was sealed, and the voice which had once been so pleasant to her 
ear, now brought nothing but terror; yet it was the terror which 
gives strength , and not which overpowers , and with a great effort 
she said, ''I can go! I can go! Oh, Heaven! do not let them 
find us." 

With her lover supporting heron one side, and Williams on 
the other — while the man Brown followed lest his aid should be 
needed — Lucy advanced along the road which led towards the 
back of the common , with her heart beating fearfully and her 
breath coming short. As they began to ascend the hill , however, 
she was obliged to pause again , and clinging to the arm of Alfred 
Latimer, now her only trust and support, she leaned her head 
upon his shoulder, saying, **A moment, Alfred, a moment^ 
I will go on again in a moment." 

They all stopped in silence, and as they waited the gay sound 
of village mirth reached them from Mallinglon. 

Oh, how sad it came upon poor Lucy's ear! It seemed to 
tell her with a prophetic voice that the light laugh, the joyous mer- 
riment, was no more to be her portion upon earth — that she was 
given over to heart-sinking despondency, to self-reproach and 
sadness — that the peace and the pleasure, the calm night, the 
contented day, the spirit at rest, and the bosom without care, 
were all gone for ever ! But there is something even m s\i<^\\4«:^V 
and powerful coDYictioas which gives a V\^o\\t, \)elq>\^\n.^^^^ 
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vigour of despair. She was anxious to fly from all sounds that she 
had loved , for they seemed to ring the knell of departed days, and 
saying, in a low tone, *^Now, Alfred, I can go," she resumed 
her way up the hill. 

The walk was a long one , for the cottage which Williams had 
hired for Alfred Latimer was at least two miles distant from Mal- 
lington ; but Lucy Edmonds stopped no more. She spoke not, 
indeed ; for she was full of the dark thoughts of her fate , and eTeo 
love could not yet light up hope's lamp again. Latimer strove to 
cheer her, talked lightly of the future, spoke soothing and endear- 
ing words, vowed endless tenderness and affection; and Lucy 
still clung to him with an eager anxious clasp , which expressed 
too well how strongly she felt that he was all that was left to heron 
earth. She knew not to what a reed she trusted. 

At length the cottage door was reached , but the windows were 
all dark and cheerless. There was no light within any more than in 
her own heart, and though the leaves of the woodbine and the rose 
climbed over the little trellised porch , and reached their fibres up 
to the thatch, they seemed like nightshade to poor Lucy Edmonds, 
as she waited while Williams drew the key from his pocket, and 
opened the door. He had had everything prepared , however, 
with some care and neatness. Candles stood upon the table, which 
were soon lighted , showing a neatly-furnished room and various 
provisions upon the shelves and tables around. Such attention to 
her comfort might either have soothed the poor girl's heart, or 
have shown her that they had calculated with certainty on bringiog 
her there that night; but it was of leaving her father's house she 
thought, of disobeying his command, of never seeing his face 
again, of being no longer pressed to her mother's bosom , of the 
breaking of all the fond ties of youth , of the loss of all the dear 
affections of early days, — and when she looked around all seemed 
desolation. 

Alfred Latimer led her to a chair, and seated her with her hand 

in his ; but Williams , approaching one of the shelves , took down 

a bottle of wine , and pouring some out into a glass gave it to her, 

safwg in the kindly tone which sailors generally use to the weak 

aad jouDgf *' Come , lake Wiai^ "MSlV^^ ^^m^tAs^ ^^^ vs% ilted 
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and, faint. It will he all well in a day or two , and then when you 
are his wife your father will forget and forgive , and see things very 
differently. Come , don't vex yourself; for you may be very happy 
if you like." 

Lucy took the wine and drank it. She would have done any- 
thing that they bade her ; but the moment after, though the hopes 
that Williams presented to her mind cheered her for an instant, 
the voice of the man Brown , who had just entered , made her start 
and turn round with terror. 

*'I shouldn't mind a glass, too," he said, '*for it's a long 
walk. Come , pour us out some , Jack ," and his words and his 
appearance brought a new source of apprehension tnto Lucy's 
mind. What were these companions of the man she loved? Who 
were these familiar friends with whom he consorted? Were these 
the companions of the son of a high race? Were these the persons 
he trusted and esteemed? 

Williams, however, answered nothing to the ruffian's 
speech , but spoke eagerly for a few minutes in a low voice to 
Alfred Latimer, urging him apparently to some course which he 
did not think fit to pursue. **Well/' he said at length, **you 
are not right — but we had better go. Only remember your pro- 
mise, Mr. Latimer. Come, Brown," he continued, and seeing 
the man helping himself to the wine, he gave him a terrible oath, 
and pushed him out of the cottage. 

Lucy Edmonds was left alone with Alfred Latimer. She gazed 
for a moment or two on his face with a look of deep , earnest, 
anxious inquiry, then cast herself upon his bosom vdth a bitter 
and overpowering burst of tears ; but Alfred Latimer was a villain, 
and without compassion. 

In the meantime Williams and his companion, Brjwn, 
mounted the little bank under which the cottage lay , and came 
upon the common above. There was a small public-house at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, at the door of which Brown 
stopped, declaring that, as he had been bilked of his wine, the 
other should treat him to a glass of spirits; and, going In, he 
tossed off more than half a pint of the liquid ^t^ ^ ^vVA^VkV^X^^axv^^ 
readily to be found in such places , pat\\^ aX \i\s «^^ «1;^«osA^ 
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partly at that of Williams. He was inclined to stop and gossip 
with some loose characters whom they found in the parlour; bat 
the superior ruffian with whom he was associated for the time, 
suspecting that their adventure of that night might not be long a 
secret if he remained , would not suffer him to do so, but forced 
him out , after a halt of about five minutes , and took the way iritb 
him towards his mother's hut. The man had been drinking be- 
fore, and the spirits he had taken had some effect, not in inebria- 
ting, but in raising his dull and obtuse nature into something ap- 
proaching a brutal kind of energy. 

**Hanff me!" he said, as they walked along, **if I should 
not like to have a spree of some kind to-night. I wish it was the 
pheasant season , I would clear out Master Edmonds's covers for 
him while he 's piping after his daughter." 

*^Go home, and go to bed, you fool," said Williams, in a 
surly tone. *^ When you do anything of that kind , have your head 
clear, and don't go drinking and then talking as loud as a babbling 
old woman in a passion." 

The other man felt his own inferiority sufficiently to be silent, 
though he was not very well pleased with his companion's word's; 
and thus they proceeded till they came to the clump of old fir trees, 
about a couple of hundred yards distant from Mother Brown's 
dwelling, where her son caught hold of Williams's arm, saying 
in a lower tone than he had used before *'D — n me, if there isn't 
somebody walking up to the house! If it 's some one come after 
young Latimer, this job will all be blown." 

** Some of the servants , I dare say ," replied Williams, look- 
ing towards the house, and catching the indistinct outline of a 
figure coming from, the side of Mallington. * * I hope your mother 
won't be fool enough to say he *s out." 

*'Why, what would you have her say?" asked her son. 

** Can't she say he's asleep?" said Williams; but just then, 
a gleam of moonlight passing over the figure they had seen, he 
added , ** It doesn't look like a servant either." 

**/ know who it is " SMd To«i Brown; "d— n him he is 
always meddling , and 1 *\\ bte«L>L\i\sV'fc^^^^ta& ^%:\:^ 
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*^ If yon mean Gibbs, you are mistaken, Tom," replied 
Williams , *' he is safe enough , that I '11 answer for." 

**I know what I mean/' rejoined the other, in a mysterious 
tone , *^ and I can tell you what , if that fellow finds that the young 
coTe is out when every body thinks he 's lying ill at my dam*s, 
you 'U have the whole story ferreted out, and the lass taken back 
to her father before to-morrow morning. But come into the gravel 
pit. Jack; and wait till he is gone." 

Walking silently along the path , they approached the house, 
and descended into a pit which lay at the side of the road from 
Mother Brown's cottage to Mallington. There Williams seated 
himself at the bottom of the bank ; but Brown climbed up till he 
could see over, and his companion remarked that he sought out a 
large stone , which he held tight in his right hand , holding by the 
turf above with his left." 

^^Come, no nonsense, Tom," said Williams, **Iet us hear 
what you are going to be after." 

** Nothing; but look out," replied Tom Brown; and im- 
mediately added, *^he'sgonein." 

*' A pause of about half a minute ensued , and then the ruffian 
above said in a low voice to him below , ** He has come out again. 
He has found it all out, or I 'm— ;" and, at the same mopaent, 
he drew himself back as if about to descend. 

There is a consciousness of the growing weight of crime which 
at times will oppress the most wicked, and Williams felt it at that 
moment. ^'Come down, Tom," he said^ **no more work to- 
night. We have enough upon our hands for once." But almost 
at the same moment Brown scrambled up without reply, and his 
companion heard a blow and a fall. All was silent, however; 
and , springing up the bank like a squirrel , Williams stood upon 
the common just as the moon was coming out again from behind 
the quick passing cloud. Tom Brown was standing at three or 
four paces distance ; and Morton , with his hat knocked off and 
lying at some distance, was stretched upon the ground , with his 
foce upon the grass. 






CHAPTER XXXV. 

The appearftDce of Dr. Western in the village ina , and his im- 
mediately sending for the constable of Mallington , fluttered good 
poor Mrs. Plackrose a great deal, nor was her agitation diminished 
when the worthy clergyman, having taken his seat in a vacant 
parlour, proceeded to inquire particularly into her knowledge 
of a certain Jack Williams, and of his usual haunts and places of 
resort. 

"Why, bless you, Sir!" replied the widow; '*I know 
nothing of the man. He never comes here, not he. He knons 
better, except it be to see somebody lodging in the house, and 
that I can't help. However, it 's only once that he 's done that, 
which was this blessed night; and he and the fellow Gibbs got 
drunk together — that 's to say Gibbs got quite drunk , and be a 
little worse for liquor. But I could not stop them, you know, 
Sir, they would have the punch, and indeed I did not take 
notice of how much they had. Betsey made it and carried 
it up." 

•*My good lady," replied Dr. Western, **do not begin to 
defend yourself before you are accused. The fact is, a very 
wrong and improper act has been committed this night; and, from 
information which I have received , I am induced to believe that 
this man Williams has had some share in it. My questions, 
therefore, were merely directed to ascertain where he is likely to 
be found, in order that he himself may be questioned. I must 
also speak with this Mr. Gibbs, and I wish you would call him 
down , if he is in the house." 

"Lord bless your reverence! he is as drunk as a beast," an- 
swered Mrs. Pluckrose. "I never saw no one drunker. How- 
ever, he 's quiet in his cups, that 's one thing, and as soand 
asleep as a pig in a sty." 

Dr. Western mused, for from Morton's information he had 

learned that Gibbs had discovered the meeting of Williams and 

poor Lucy Edmonds, and had ho^ed to obtain some further in- 

teWgeace of the traveller. hSMtx a m^imwi>I^^^>\^\.^ Vs^^s^^^^ 
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Dtiniied his interrogation of the worthy landlady, saying 

. tell me this man Williams was here to-night. How long is 

;e he left yonr honse, Mrs. Plockrose?" 

It can hardly be an hour, Sir, I should think/' answered 

)Stess. 

Which way did he go?'.' demanded the rector. 

rs. Pluckrose put her'finger to her temple, as people do when 

brain has got a little confused under any circumstances of 

trary agitation, and they wish to steady their thoughts, 

Dg to fancy that it can be done by mechanical pressure. *'0h 

now I remember," she exclaimed at length; ** he went up 
llage, Sir, towards the hill. He came down and told me 
f r. Gibbs was druok^ and that he wouldn't drink any more, 
ir he should be so too. I looked which way he went, and he 
1 to the right." 

Ifou are sure he did not go over the bridge?" asked Dr. 
irn. 
Be didn't seem as if he was going," replied Mrs. Pluck- 

*'but Bill, the ostler, can tell more, for he was standing 
le — Here, Bill! BiU! Where 's Bill, Beteey? — send 
1." 

11, however, only confirmed Mrs. Pluckrose's account. In 
timatioQ , as well as that of many other persons of Mailing- 
Tack Williams had grown somewhat of a great man since he 
iturned from sea , altough he had previously been a very little 

The process of this transformation is very easily explained. 
} brought about by the same means that affect the opinion of 
t every human being in regard to a fellow man— I say almost 
human being , I do not say all ; for there are some few — 
ps one in forty or fifty thousand — who resist such influences, 
act is , that Williams had come back with a good deal of 
f, whereas he had gone away with none. Conceive what a 
^cession of good qualities this simple fact implied. There is 
e denying it — wit, wisdom, honour, honesty, grace, 
, to nine hundred and ninety-qine out of a thousand of the 
Q race, lie in the small compass of a purse. A poor rogue, 
» op'w'wa of almost every one, is Oie ^onV ^l vIWa^^'&^V 
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rognes; and a rich rogue — Heayen bless the mark! was then 
ever such a thing heard oH 
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However, Jack Williams came home with plenty of money, V|^ 
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and spent it with discreet liberality. The ostler, therefoR, 
spoke of him reverentially, and called him Mr. Williams, vith 1^ 
due decorum. He assured Dr. Western that Mr. Williams ^^W^ 
gone up the street in an easy kind of 'way, as if he were going 1^ 
home. 

''And where is his home?" asked Dr. Western, not jet 
satisGed. 

"Why, you see, your reverence," replied the ostler, "lie 
did use to lodge at Mother Brown's, upon the common, till the 
young gentleman had the accident, and was taken in there; hot 
since then I here he 's got a room at Pickett's , in the lane just op- 
posite Mallington House." 

''Have you seen Mr. Latimer since his return?" was Dr. 
Western's next question. 

" Oh dear, no, Sir," answered the ostler ; ** he 's seed nobody, 
as I knows of. He 's very bad , they say." 

"Oh dear, no," replied Dr. Western; *'he is doing quite 
well." 

While this conversation had been going on Mrs. Pluckrose 
had been standing by the table , twisting the corner of her clean 
apron into as many curious forms as a sheet of writing paper is 
folded into by a certain ingenious gentleman who perambulates 
the streets of London, but she now ventured to join inifor the 
purpose of informing the rector ^hat Mr. Latimer had certainly 
seen Jack Williams , inasmuch as she had seen the latter in Hr. 
Goree's shop , purchasing some cravats for him. While she was 
conveying this important piece of intelligence the constable made 
^ his appearance : a keen stout man, with hawk's nose and a pair of 
sharp bright eyes , not altogether parallel in their direction. The 
degree of obliquity which they possessed could hardly be called a 
squint, for two straight lines , one drawn from the pupil of each, 
would not have met for some ten or twelve yards; but nevertheless 
those two traight lines would have met ultimately, and the effect 
was a certain cunning and not very satisfactory expression , wh^ 
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Dveyed to the miDd of the beholder, perhaps nvronglj, the idea 
a shrewd bat not very sincere character. His own interests, of 
lich he had a very tolerable notion , generally kept his conduct, 
deed, more straightforward than his look ; and, trusting to this 
! , Dr. Western and the other magistrates in the neighbourhood 
nerally relied upon him ^ith confidence; nor had they ever 
therto had occasion to repent of so doing. It is true Edmonds, 
e park-keeper, and the gamekeepers of the late Earl of Mailing- 
Q , had more than once complained of his negligence in dealing 
th certain suspicious characters; but Harry Soames had always 
;ood excuse in the fact that nothing had been proved against the 
rsons they grumbled at, and that before he could meddle he 
list have something better than their mere suspicions to go 
on. 

In the present instance, Dr. Western communicated to him 

lat had taken place, directed him to take two or three stout 

Hows from the village, and, without the loss of a moment, to 

e his best endeavours for discovering where poor Lucy Ed- 

)nds had been taken to. He farther oidered him , if successful 

his search , to bring her to the Rectory , whatever the hour 

;ht be, and, moreover, to apprehend any one whom he had 

>on to believe was a participant in her abduction from her 

er's protection , and to lodge them in the cage for the night. 

3arry Soames scratched his head at the idea of these vigorous 

»ures ; *'Well, your reverence knows best," he said, **what 's 

od what 's not , but if every young man was apprehended for 

Qg the fool with a pretty girl , the cage would be desperate 

I 've a notion. I can't help thinking that Miss Lucy 's gone 

gly enough, though your reverence seems to think not. I 've 

oung Master Latimer more nor once a-hanging about after 

She was precious fond of him, too, as well she might be of 

I a young gentleman. Am I to take him up if I find him 

r?" 

)n are to make no distinction of persons whatsoever," re- 
r. Western, not very well satisfied with his constable's 
of morality. *^I suspect, as ^ou do, xVoX'NLt.VAE^&KBAx 
* bad something to do viih tbis «Sa\t , Wi^> i^^^'o^^^ 
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have not sufficient proof of the fact to give yoa a warrant against 
him, yet I will furnish you with full authority to act in the manner 
I have directed, and the responsibility will rest upon me, not 
upon you. Bring me a pen and ink." 

While the man was gone, the rector took from his pocket-book 
some blank warrants, and though, to say the truth, somewhat 
puzzled how to fill them up in a case of a character with which be 
was not accustomed to deal, yet^ resolved rather to run the risk 
of overstepping the law than suffer a great wrong to be committed 
where he could prevent it, he drew the warrant in the best manner 
he could devise, and placed it in the constable's hands, repealing 
his order to lose no time , and adding such information as be 
thought might direct him in his search. 

This being done he issued forth from the inn, and, after 
gazing up the street to see if Mr. Morton was yet returning, he 
took his way home to the Rectory , where he found that his young 
friend hat not yet arrived. As may be supposed, the events 
which Jiad occurred and the business in which he had been en- 
gaged, had left a grave and melancholy shade upon his coun- 
tenance which was remarked both by his sister and Miss Charlton. 
Each was somewhat surprised, too, to see him return alone ; and 
though Louisa did not venture to inquire the cause of Morton's 
»sence , Mrs. Evelyn did. Her brother's reply , that he had gone 
to Ethlke some inquiries , and would soon rejoin them , satisfied 
the twolAs/l^®^ ^^^^ nothing had gone amiss in that quarter ; but 
still the anx7i9|is and thoughtful look of the worthy old clergyman, 
the sudden and'^xpectant turn of his head when he heard the gate 
bell ring, and tl^e unusual degree of restlessness which he dis- 
played, somewhar\alarmed both of his fair companions, and 
showed them clearlylKkdit something was wrong, which he did not 
think fit to explain. "^ 

It had been arranged when Mrs. Charlton's carriage had been 
Sent back , that Dr. Western was to walk up with Louisa and Mr. 
Morton to Mallington House, about ten o'clock, but that hour 
had not yet arrived when the sound of a vehicle driving up was 
heard, and in a minute or two after, the rector's servant announced 
that the chariot had come for Miss Charlton. 
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''Why, we told them that we would walk/' replied Dr. Wes- 
tern , * * and Mr. Morton is not yet returned." 

*^Mh Morton is up at the bouse, Sir/' answered the man, 
«< and not very well , so Jones says." 

Louisa's cheek turned very pale; and the good clergyman, 
feeling for her anxiety, and knowing that few evils are equal to 
suspense , inquired at once ** What is the matter; did the coach- 
man say?" 

**Why, Sir, he told me," replied the servant, who had not 
shut his eyes to the attachment between Miss Charlton and the 
young gentleman of whom he spoke , ** that Mr. Morton had been 
knocked down upon the common, and had been helped home by a 
man of the name of Williams. Mr. Nethersole had bled him and 
he was better, and begged Jones to say he was not much hurt." 

Louisa Charlton had felt anxieties and apprehensions before 
now. During the last year of her father's life she had had a daily 
dread upon her, and her love for him she had thought was as 
great as it was possible to be for any human being; but those 
sensations were very different from that which she felt now. Her 
heart sunk and her spirit seemed to ask itself if this were the be- 
ginning of a fresh course of sorrows; if the new path which she had 
opened for herself, and which to the eye of imagination and hope 
had seemed all bordered with flowers , was already presenting the 
thorns that are destined to obstruct all human enjoyment. She 
did not give way, indeed ; the paleness of her cheek and a certain 
apprehensive look in her beautiful eyes were the only indications 
which showed to the two kind friends who watched her how deeply 
she felt. But Dr. Western understood it all, and, laying his 
hand gently upon her arm, he said **I will go with you, my dear 
child. I must see into this affair myself. Outrages are becoming 
somewhat too frequent here, and although I doubt not our young 
friend is not much hurt, yet measures must be taken for bringing 
the offenders to justice." 

On the way up to Mallington House, which occupied a con- 
siderable time from the steepness of the hill , Dr. Western spoke 
cheerfully to his fair companion, trying to divert her mind from 
apprehensions for her lover to any other topic. Louisa followed 
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(he direction he gave to the conversation , but it was evident from 
her replies , though they were calm and reasonable , that her miod 
was still busy with the one engrossing subject, and at length Dr. 
Western, returning to it boldly, took her hand in his, sayiog 
''Do not alarm yourself unnecessarily, my love. Griefs and 
anxieties are more or less the portion of every one , but as it is our 
duty to God to bear them with resignation when they do befalos, 
so is it our duty to ourselves n6t to hasten them by anticipalion nor 
increase them by apprehensions." 

Louisa replied by assuring him that she strove as far as 
possible to keep her mind easy, and the moment after the carriage 
drove through the gates and stopped at the door of the house. 
We will not pause to analyse poor Louisa's feelings nor to tell bow 
they varied at every step which that pretty little foot set upon the 
stairs. In spite of all good Doctor Western's exhortations— hi 
spite of all her own excellent resolutions — Fancy, that incorrigible 
jade, had been playing all manner of unpleasant tricks with her 
. poor heart, till she had set it fluttering like a new-^caught bird, 
and the tormentor went on till at the drawing-room door Louisi 
had nearly dropped fainting on the carpet. By a strong eflbrt of 
the mind , however, she contrived to regain some command over 
herself, and opening the door, went in. There sat Mrs. CharltoD 
at a table quietly writing a note , with an air of the most complete 
composure possible — very pretty, very well dressed, and very 
placid, she was the complete antithesis to all poor Louisa's 
feelings; and it must be confessed that, though our sweet friend ' 
was the least splenetic person in the world, she felt almost pro- 
voked , as well as a little ashamed , at the <;ontrast between her 
own agitation and her step-mother's profound tranquillity. 

Intense selfishness is a very excellent thing — in some re- 
spects — for those who possess it; for although they may be very 
sensitive upon the one central spot, yet, at every other point, 
where all the rest of the world are vulnerable, they are guarded 
with triple steel. I wonder when Lord Bacon wrote his essay upoo 
the wisdom of the ancients, he did not show that the character of 
Achilles was a mere allegoq otvYitblmd Greek to represent a pe^ 
fectly selGsb man; for ihcic twiix^^vVitVEL^ ^vfiB\x&\ ^ks<s^>Sui< 
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such was the case. Take his whole history and it is evident ; first, 
he was dipped in Styx, that hellish stream which rendered him 
invulnerable to all the stings and arrows of the general enemy. 
There was but one point in which he could be wounded , and that 
was the lowest point of his whole frame, his right heel. What 
could this mean but that he could not be reached through the head 
or the heart? This gave him very great advantages over all his 
companions, and he was able to overcome , and even kill , a great 
many much better men than himself; but slill it did not secure 
him happiness, nor obtain for him ultimate success. What a 
fine moral to the allegory ! — and at length a Phrygian boy , in a 
nightcap, found out the weak point, and despatched him with a 
missile ! 

However, Mrs. Charlton was a perfect Achilles in her way; 
she was quite invulnerable upon all points that did not affect 
herself; and , although it would not have suited her purposes at 
all, at this time, to have had Mr. Morton killed outright, yet a 
little bodily suffering and even danger which might render him 
more interesting in Louisa's eyes, was far from giving her the 
slightest concern. She would have gone on writing her note, 
with the fortitude of a martyr , if Mr. Nethersole had been actually 
trepanning the skull of her guest in the next room provided she 
had been quite sure he would not die under the operation , and 
spoil all the schemes she fancied she had brought nearly to per- 
fection. It was her part, however, on the present occasion to 
affect a considerable degree of benevolent interest in Mr. Morton's 
situation; and as soon as she beheld Louisa, with Dr. Western 
following somewhat more slowly into the room , she laid down the 
pen with a look of cbncern , saying , ** I did not like to shock you, 
my love, with the news; but our poor friend, Mr. Morton, has 
met with a sad accident; but do not agitate yourself, my dear 
child, he is doing quite well. Oh! kind Doctor Western, lam 
glad you have come ; Morton will be delighted to see you. Pray 
go up to him — be is in his dressing-room , and while you are 
gone I will tell Louisa all about it, for I know sh« ««»\A«Qv&\i\\SL\sb 
much as any of us, " 

Doctor VV05teriiclioughtmoreUiaabecliost \o ws%\wvV VJ^nr*- 

T^e Siep.MotAer. /. \% 
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iDg Mrs. CharltOD's suggestion, he went up to his young friend; 
while the worthy mistress of the house proceeded to relate to her 
step-daughter all the particulars of her lover having been sup- 
ported back to the house by a man named Williams, wounded and 
bleeding; dwelling with somewhat cruel minuteness upon details 
which she could not but feel would inflict bitter anguish upon her 
auditor. 

Hearing voices speaking within , Dr. Western knocked at the 
dressing-room door before he entered , and on going in found 
Morton seated in an arm chair in his dressing-gown , with Mr. 
Nethersole, the surgeon, beside him. The young gentleman's 
face was pale and his head had a bandage round it, but he received 
the worthy clergyman with a smile, saying, *^Hard blows seem 
somewhat rife in your neighbourhood, my dear doctor, bat this 
will prove of no consequence, I am sure, and I hope that Miss 
Charlton has not been alarmed." 

*' A good deal ," replied Dr. Western, who thought fit to speak 
guardedly in the presence of the surgeon , although he was very 
sure that Mr. Nethersole , in common with the whole village of 
Malliogton, had already arranged the marriage of Mr. Morton, and 
Louisa. * * I dare say , however ," he continued , * * that the report 
of our good friend here will remove her apprehension , if he can, 
as I trust, conscientiously tell her there is no danger." 

**I see none," replied Mr. Nethersole, rising at the doctor's 
hint, and moving towards the door, "and I trust in Mr. Morton 
to find a more tractable patient than Mr. Latimer has proved." 

**Stay a moment, Mr. Nethersole," said Morton, *'I think 
that your knowledge of the country, and of what is taking place 
amongst the people round, may give Dr. Western and myself some 
insight into the matter which took me up to the commoo where I 
received this blow." 

**I cannot have you enter into any business to-night, Sir," 

replied Mr. Nethersole, struggling between a certain degree ol 

curiosity and a sense of professional duty. ^* Perhaps, Dr. Weslen 

can explain the affair to me , &\id I dare say you will be able to ef- 

press it fully to-morrow." 

Morton whispered a lev vwda v^lit .^^^Nawi^^>Bs^^si^ifi«^ 
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''Tes, yes, he will be able to tell us more than any one. So he 
was out? — Then it is clearly as we thought," and turning to the 
surgeon , he informed him of all that bad taken place in regard to 
poor Lucy Edmonds, and inquired wli^lher anything had come to 
his knowledge which might direct them in their search for her. So 
well , however, had Williams laid his plans, that even to the ears 
of Mr. Nethersole, whieh were habitually regaled by all the gossip 
of the place, not a hint had arrived which eould give them any 
insight into the events ol that night; but, relying upon all the 
various petty sources of information which were at his command, 
the worthy surgeon promised boldly to bring them tidings of the 
whole affair by the next nM)ming; adding at the same time,^ that if 
be received any intelligence previously , which might serve as a 
clue to the place where Lucy had been taken , he would imme^ 
diately communicate it to the constable. He then added a warning 
that quiet and forbearance from all exciting subjects of conversa- 
tion were absolutely necessary for Mr. Morton , and descended to 
the drawing-room to make his report to Mrs. Charlton and Louisa. 

The conversation between Morton and Dr. Western, after the 
surgeon had left them, took a sort of zig-zag course between the 
two principal events of the night, sometimes turning toMallingtoa 
Park, sometimes resting upoik Mallingtoa Common. Into the 
assault which .had been cenunitted U{M>ii the person of his young 
friend Dr. Western inquired as a magistrate^ hinting plainly that 
be strongly suspected that the art had been perpetrated by Wil- 
liams himself, who was notoriously a bad character , and who had 
by no means cleared himself to the doctor's full satisfaction from 
the charge of having knocked down and plundered worthy Mr. 
Gribbs. 

Morton, however, rejected the idee at once, exclaiming, ^' Oh, 
no , my dear , Sir , that is quite out of the question* For several 
minutes I remained quite stunned and senseless ; and when I re- 
covered my recollection , I found Ibis very man bathing my head 
with ^ater , which he had brought up in his leathern hat. He told 
me he had found me there as he was walking home, and had seea 
a man go awa/ from the spot as he came up. Ti^o^ ^ \%v« ^^\sasi> 
00, wbo did it -^ at least I can have no doulbv oi >^<& i^^v *— va.^V'^ 
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was much taller than this Williams, (hdugh not so stout and 
broadly built." 

Dr. Western shook his head, still unconvinced, and proceeded 
to inquire into all the particulars, asking, amongst other questions, 
whether in this case as in that of Mr. Gibbs the act of violence had 
been accompanied by robbery. 

^*I suppose so," replied Morton; *^but I really have not had 
time to ascertain the fact, what with bleeding, bandaging, and 
one treatment or another. The sum I had upon me , however, 
was very small , and , by looking in my pockets , the fact will sooo 
be ascertained." 

He rose as he spoke to examine as he proposed , but sat down 
again immediately, feeling himself giddy; and Dr. Western brought 
him his coat and waistcoat, which had been cast down upon a chair. 
His watch had not been taken, but his purse was gone ; and though 
he merely laughed at the trifling loss of money that he had sus- 
tained, yet, when he came to put his hand into the pocket of his 
coat, his brow contracted, and a look of anxiety came into his 
eyes. ^*My pocket-book is gone," he said, looking at Dr. 
Western , ^* and with it the papers I took , thinking they might be 
necessary in the inquiry we were making this evening." 

^'That is unfortunate, indeed!" exclaimed the clergyman, 
** but they were copies were they not?" • 

*^In some cases the originals ," replied Morton. ** They must 
be recovered by some means, or we shall have interminable law 
suits." 

**They can be of no use to any one else," said Dr. Western; 
*' so that, doubtless, if we offer a reward they will be restored." 

**We must couple that offer," answered Morton, *^with an 
engagement to ask no questions. Perhaps, it might be as 
well to have an officer down from London. They are as much 
accustomed to negotiate with thieves as to apprehend them." 

Knowing the great importance of the papers which had been 

taken , and feeling what must be the effect of the loss upon hb 

young friend's mind. Dr. Western did his best to persuade him 

that they would by easily regained; and having succeeded ia some 

degree , aad also laid out Ibt pUu ol o^^t^V\v[i<Sk v^ V^^ pursued for 
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their recovery, the worthy clergyman left Morton to repose, and 
proceeded to say a word or two of comfort to Louisa before he re- 
turned to the rectory. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

There be dark and fearful things in life , over which it is well 
to throw a \eil deep and shadowy as themselves. Acts of blood 
and violence , indeed — the coarser and more deformed passions 
having little attractive in their aspect, and few links of associa- 
tion with the mind of man , eicept in its more brutal and depraved 
state — seldom lead to imitate or induce to follow, any but those 
who are already plunged too deep in crime ever to eitricate them> 
selves from the abyss. But there be vices and acts, to which the 
descent, however wide, is so easy, from passions legitimate 
(and ennobling even) when restrained to proper limits, that many 
may be tempted to run down the declivity to gather the poisonous 
jQowers at its foot, if their gaudy colours be flaunted to the eye, 
or their baleful odours brought too near the sense. 

We left Alfred Latimer alone in the cottage with Lucy Ed- 
monds, not quite an hour after sunset. It was near midnight 
when the door closed behind him, and he took his way, with a 
hurried and irregular step , over the moor. He watched not the 
clouds rushing across the sky; he marked not the light of the de- 
clining moon while it played as if in living sport — over bush and 
tree, and green grass and yellow road, and deep pit and glisten- 
ing pool — with the shadows that swept by; but with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground , and his hand thrust into his bosom , on 
he went, without pause, till he came within sight of the cottage 
where he had been carried after the accident which had befallen 
the chaise. There for an instant he stopped , put his hand to his 
head, and thought. As he did so, he looked towards the low 
building and saw the door partly opened, so that the light streamed 
out for a moment, and then closed again quickly, as if some one 
were watching — perhaps for his comm^. l^^fe '^^^V w^ ^^\^ 
qaickJj, and entered. 
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There was but one person in the little room ; and that was the 
man Williams, who was seated gloomily at the table, with a cafadle 
beside him , smoking a short pipe. 

'* Ah ! you 've come back at last /' he said abruptly ; '< this is 
all very wrong , Mr. Latimer — I know what you will say ; but it 's 
all nonsense. If she 's to stay there the night alone , it is do 
matter whether it be an hour or two longer or not. However , here 
are other things to think of. The matter 's blown all over the 
place; and there have been people up here seeking you, so it's 
fixed upon you. They have been up at my house , too , bat I 
was not fool enough to be out of the way; andSoames, the coo- 
stable, and halfa dozen others, have been beating about for yon 
as if you were a cock pheasant under a hollybush." 

" Who came up here?" demanded Alfred Latimer, not a little 
alarmed and annoyed at what he heard. *^ What the devil has the 
constable to do with it? Who can stop me from taking the girl if 
she is willing to go with me?'* 

'*The magistrates say they can," answered Williams, *'and 
they have issued a warrant against you , but Soames is in no great 
hurry in eieculing it ; for he is not particularly fond of Master 
Edmonds, and chuckled over his daughter having gone off, as if 
it were fine fun. So you 've got till to-morrow morning to get 
poor Lucy away into another county till you can be married , and 
that matter set all right." 

Alfred Latimer made no reply, but looked down upon the 
table and twisted some white ashes which had fallen from his com- 
panion's pipe into a heap between his finger and thumb. 

**As to who was seeking you up here," continued Williams, 
after a moment's pause, '4t was the gentleman who is staying at 
your mother's; and that old idiot, Mother Brown, was fool 
enough to tell him you were out. Then her son , a greater fool 
still , chose to make the matter worse by knocking him down on 
the common with a great stone as big as your head. I found him 
stunned and bleeding , and took him home very queer , so there 
will be a fine work about it you may be sure, and 1 'd advise yoa 
io get oat of the county for a l\me as s^^xi^s^^^ can," 

f/ Will — I will," aus^eie^ ^\ltfi^\A>:vcafcx ^ ^^'^^ ^vs^ ^ 
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the difficulties that these complications were likely to plunge him 
into. **I can't go to>night, for Lucy must have some rest, and 
I must get a chaise or something to take us/' 

*^That is soon got/' replied Williams, *^but you can stop 
till day-break and then be off. Turn in for a few hours and take 
some sleep ; and about four I '11 walk over to Long Sutton and 
bring a chaise for you while you go and tell poor Lucy Edmonds 
to get ready." 

**But are you sure to wake by that time?" asked Alfred La- 
timer. *' I know if my head is once laid down I shall not open an 
eye for many an hour." ^ 

•* You have never been at sea ," answered Williams ; "if you 
show a bold heart, and carry out what we were talking of, you '11 
soon be like me. I never sleep above four hours at a time and 
seldom that. I could not for my life, Mr. Latimer, go on a 
minute beyond the hour of my watch ; so do not be afraid , I '11 
wake you." 

After a few words more , Alfred Latimer retired to the inner 
chamber and lay down in his clothes, but his expectations of 
sleeping soundly were not verified. Whether it was fatigue, or 
agitation, or the consciousness of guilt that kept him waking 
matters little ; but he tossed from side to side for well nigh an 
hour without closing an eye , and during that time his thoughts 
turned more than once to the words which Williams had spoken 
— ** if you show a bold heart and carry out what we were talking 
of" — and the wild and dangerous schemes which the other had 
instilled into his mind presented themselves to his imagination 
decked out in all the splendid colours of excitement and adven- 
ture. Yes , he thought , he would carry out what had been pro- 
posed; he would quit his native land, and on some fair foreign 
shore live a free and unrestrained life of pleasure and of enter- 
prise. Why should he stay where he was? His noble race 
disowned him for no fault of his; his mother grudged him the 
pitiful supply necessary to the enjoyment of life; his little patri- 
mony was already deeply dipped in debt. There were no pro- 
spects , no hopes before him — he never thought of hQae.%t Vcw- 
dustrjr and energetic exertion — and he ^o\x\4 ^^ ^\ax ^ NiS^'^^ 
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Luey with him, to share his bold free life. Then eame the question 
of, should he marry her? He had not yet got the length of 
answering boldly, No; but he resolved to think about it further; 
and that was quite enough to prove that the scoundrel was in fall 
possession of his heart. When a man once asks himself if he 
shall keep a promise, he may tremble for his honour; but if he 
takes time to consider, he may write himself down a villain from 
that hour. 

Sleep at length came , and when it did it was profound. He 
fancied that he had not closed his eyes more than a minute when 
Williams shook him by the shoulder, and told him to rise , for it 
was four o'clock. It was as dark as the grave — the moon had 
gone down, the sky was cloudy, and not the least glimmering of 
dawn was yet to be discerned. It is wonderful how eiternal things 
give a colour to the feelings of the heart. Alfred Latimer felt the 
bold wild schemes which he bad been indulging, chilled and 
dimmed by the gloomy aspect of all around him ; but after a few 
moments' conversation with Williams, he set off for the cottage 
where he had left Lucy, while his companion walked away in the 
direction of a neighbouring village in which was an ino that let 
post-horses. 

Slowly and thoughtfully — if that can be called thought which 
was but a confused and rambling concatenation of fancies, me- 
mories, and purposes — Alfred Latimer walked on in the 
darkness , internally cursing his own folly in not having returned, 
at once to Mother Brown's cottage as soon as Lucy had been car- 
ried away, and pouring out still more bitter imprecations upon 
the man Brown for his attack upon Morton ; though he did not 
fail, at the same time, with the rage that all vicious men feel 
towards any one who endeavours to thwart or expose them , to 
comment upon what he termed Mr. Morton's impertinence, in 
endeavouring to ascertain where he had passed the night. ^* What 
business is it of his?" he asked himself, *|a poor , pitiful devil— 
what right has he to meddle with my affairs? If he interferes an| 
more , I will make him repent it.'^ 

Nor must it be supposed for one moment that Mr. Latimer's 
j'adigaatioa at Tom Brown on%\Ti^\.^^*\tv«K^l^^\\i^Vi\^^^too, 
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or that he felt grieved that a gentleman from whom he had re- 
ceived more than one proof of kindness had been injured. Not in 
the least. That was not a part of the young gentleman's character : 
his selfishness was not less than his fair mother's , though it as- 
sumed a different form. Morton might have had his brains 
knocked out, without calling for any other observation from Alfred 
Latimer than **Poor devil!" or something tantamount. But 
Brown's violence he saw might lead to a good deal of noise and in- 
vestigation. His conduct, his companions, his schemes, might 
all be exposed, and some ofhis purposes thwarted; and, there- 
fore — but from that cause alone — he would willingly have in- 
flicted upon Brown even a more severe chastisement than his 
offence merited. 

As he walked on, the darkness somewhat diminished: not 
that even the faint streaks of coming day could be at first seen in 
the east, but there was a sort of grey light began to steal through 
the blackness of night; and when he reached the bank which 
sheltered the cottage , he could see a golden gleam coming OD 
some of the clouds at the horizon's edge. He paused and looked 
at it as it extended , like the first glimmering of heavenly light upon 
a long darkened mind. He looked up at the cottage , too , as the 
dawn began to display its closed shutters and rustic porch , co- 
vered with climbing plants. It all looked peaceful and calm. 
There is no heart without some softer point, where some effect 
may not be produced for good ; and as he stood and gazed while 
the light spread rosy over head , he thought of her within , and 
her young gentleness , with feelings of tenderness — almost of 
compassion. Some sensations of compunction came over him, 
and he murmured , ^* Well , I will marry her as I promised." 

Then he gazed at the cottage again , and paused a while be- 
fore he knocked , saying , ** I dare say she is asleep ! " 

He little knew Lucy Edmonds , to think that she could sleep. 

At length he walked up to the porch, and knocked with his 
hand , having told her to lock the door, when he left her the night 
before. But there was no answer, and turning the handle to 
shake it, so as to rouse her, he found the doo\ o'^^w^ ^tA^^^x. 
in. Lucjr was kneeling beside her bed , exatl\^ \w v\i^ ^wxi^ ^giv^. 
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as the night before , with her head and arms resting on the bed 
clothes, and her face buried in them. The heaving of her frame 
showed that she was still weeping ; and Alfred Latimer raised her 
up , and strove to comfort her. The first words he spoke were the 
best that he could have chosen for that purpose , though they were 
simply suggested by the circumstances of the moment. '^Comey 
Lucy, come!" he said, **do not goon crying; but prepare to 
come away with me immediately, for the people have found oot 
all, and we must be off into another county directly, or they will 
take you away , and stop our marriage. Once we are married, 
you know, they have no power over you.*' 

*< Oh, that we were ! " cried Lucy Edmonds, drying her tears; 
** but how can we go ? " 

'*I have sent for a ehaise, dear girl,*' replied her lover. 
**Hark! I think I hear it coming. Get ready — there 's a 
love." 

*^I will be ready in a moment," answered Lucy ; ** I will but 
wash my eyes." 

**I will go out, and see if that be it," said Alfred Latimer; 
and walking into the road he took a step or two up the litUe 
declivity, where, as soon as his head was above the slope, 
he saw the chaise coming down at great speed , with some oM 
inside. 

** Williams has come with it," said the young gentleman. 
**I am glad of that, for I must tell him to lookout, and let me 
know what is going on ; " and thus thinking, he turned back, and 
entered the little passage of the house. 

The chaise drove up at the same time, but the voice of Wil- 
liams saying to some one, **Well; Sir, we don't go any farther. 
Now, you must walk straight on; and then, the first turning on 
the left brings you to Mallington ," caused Alfred Latimer to look 
round, when to his surprise he beheld the face of Captain Tan- 
kerville. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The sight of Captain TaDkervilie's face was , at that particular 
moment and place, by no means agreeable to Alfred Latimer. 
Be remembered instantaneously a promise which he had made and 
not fulfilled , regarding a certain sum of fifty pounds which it was 
not very pleasant for him to part with ; and he would willingly have 
retreated into the house, but he was not quick enough to escape 
the shrewd eyes of his former fellow prisoner, who at once replied 
to the directions given tohimby Jack Williams, saying ^* I have 
DO need to go to Mallington , for the person I came to seek I see 
is here." 

There was a sort of sneering bitterness in his tone which irri- 
tated the already excited feelings of Alfred Latimer; and, giving 
up the plan which the first impulse led him to pursue, he advanced 
It once, saying, in a cold tone, ^*I presume you mean me. 
Captain Tankerville; but I am too busy at present to hold much 
Bonversation with you." 

•* Our conversation need be very short, Mr. Latimer," replied 
Tankerville, walking up to him ; ** I come to ask if you remember 
baving promised me a loan of fifty pounds , which you went away 
Krithout having performed; and if you are ready and willing to 
perform it now?" 

*' And what if I say no?" asked Alfred Latimer, put upon his 
metal by the presence of Williams, as well as by the tone which 
tbe other assumed. ^^I am not a man to be bullied, Captain 
Tankerville; so I again ask, what ifl say no?" 

** Why, then all I can say for you is that you are a pitiful 
scoundrel , and that you are scarcely worth the horsewhipping 
which I shall give you." 

*'Hush, hush!" cried Williams; **if the matter's to take 
such a course as that, we had belter move further off upon the 
common. It doesn't do to talk of such things with a lady near." 

Alfred Latimer nodded his head , and pointed to Tankerville 
to go on up the path, which after a moment's cotvs\^^T^Mvs<si V% 
did The jroaag geatiemaa followed, viV\i a\ooVL Xo'wm^s ^^ 
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house, and Jack Williams strode on by his side, saying, iif t 
whisper, *'You should keep your promise, at all events, Mr. 
Latimer." 

** I would if be had spoken civilly,*' replied the other, '*butl 
won't be bullied by him or any man." 

"That 'sail right, that 's all right ,*' replied Williams, "bit 
yet you should fmd some way of keeping your promise , too." 

Alfred Latimer did not answer for a moment or two ; bat tbea 
he put his hand in his pocket and drow out his pocket-book, 
saying ^*I '11 tell you what I'll do, Williams; I'll give you the fifty 
pounds, and then you can let him have it, whatever comes of il, 
for hang me, if he talks in this way, if I don't have a shot at him." 

*' That's the way you gentlemen settle these things," replied 
Williams , with a grim smile, **and perhaps it 's as good a wijtt 
any other. But here we are out of sight of the cattage, and so ]fOB 
can have it out with him; I '11 see to this," he continued, takiaf 
three notes, which the young gentleman handed to him, "and not 
you can talk to him with a cool face." 

By this time Captain Tankervllle had halted at about fifty pias 
before them , and the other two joined him without delay , Aliired 
Latimer, walking up to him with that firm and decided sortofiir 
which is not without its effect upon bullies of all kinds. 

^*You talked of horsewhipping me. Captain Tankerville," be 
said; 'Hhat is all nonsense, for, in the first place , you have net 
got a horsewhip with you ; and in the next, that is a game that two 
can play at; but if you think I have done you any wrong, lam 
quite ready to settle the affair with you, as gentlemen usually do." 

*'When and where?" asked the Captain, with a sneer npoQ 
his lip. *< You are what our good bailiffs used to call a slippery 
customer." 

**Herc, this minute^" replied Latimer, stung to the quick; 
"here, I say.'* 

"Ah! that 's only because you think I have not the means of 

taking you at your word ; but I'll show you that you are mistaken," 

was Tankerville's reply ; and , putting his hands into his pockets, 

he drew forth his dueWm^ V^%\.q^% ^ ^wd laid them down upon tbe 

turf, together wilh a^o'vdw ^^^w\^^wftfc\si;J\%, ''^^^^'^'vjt 
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to get rid of me in that way, did you? — You know well enough I 
never miss my mark/' 

** I've heard you say so," replied the young gentleman, gla- 
ring upon him with eyes in which there was much anger indeed, 
but no terror, for he was now roused to a pitch of daring which 
even the thought of death could not cool ; and as he spoke he 
drew forth his pocket handkerchief, and twisted it round like 
a rope. ** There 's one way, Captain Tankerville," he continued, 
*' of making all shots equal , and ensuring fair play. So , you 
load one of the pistols, and I will load the other; after which you 
shall take one end of this handkerchief and I the other; for if you 
kill me, I'll be hanged if you shall kill any one else. Jack 
Williams here shall give the word ; and if either of us fires before 
the time , he will both bear witness and secure him." 

<* That's the right sort, Sir," cried Williams, with a laugh. 
But Captain Tankerville did not seem to relish the proposal ; and 
crossing his arms upon his breast, without any motion to take up 
either of the pistols he had laid down, he stood gazing, with a 
frowning brow , at his opponent , as if considering what he should 
reply. 

**I did not come here to commit murder," he said at length, 
*'or to be murdered." 

**What!" cried Williams. ''A man who never misses his 
mark does not come down to commit murder ! Pooh, nonsense ! 
Will you fight him over the handkerchief or not?" 

**What'8 thattoyou?" exclaimed Tankerville. ''No, I will 
■ot; but still I say he 's played me a very shabby trick." 

^'Tou shan't say that any longer," replied Williams, doubling 
up the notes and holding them out towards him. 

''There 's the money, it is not for that he stands, but of course 
he would not be brow-beat by a bully , and yon are no better, and 
mayhap a bit of a coward too. There , there 's no use of saying 
any more. We have had your answer , and can't wait palavering ; 
but remember, if you don't pay him within two months I '11 find 
yoDOUt, and break every bone in your skin , if he doesn't." 

There is a great difference, especially wilYi & %o^^ iii^i>i&\sA.^v 
aoi very scrupulous as to takiDg little ad\aulaf^es , Yi^vw^wi ^\wi^ 
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shot at from eight to twelve paces, with an iQCxperienced oppo* 
Dent, and the very Qopleasant alternative of the two eodsofa 
pocket haodkerchicf. Captain Tankerville felt it fully, and did 
not at all approve of the latter. Now, he was not by any means, 
as Jack Williams suspected , a coward ; but there are few meo 
who would not a great deal rather avoid certain death, even with 
the consolation of taking an enemy out of the world along with 
them. Captain Tankerville, however^ did not in any degree look 
upon Alfred Latimer as an enemy ; nor did he at all want his liie: 
he only wanted his money; and when that was offered him, al- 
though he did not at all like the tone which Latimer himself used) 
Dor that which Williams thought Ol to employ, yet be did not con* 
elder it worth while to lose a certain number of years , which he 
calculated upon passing pleasantly, in order to do away the diu- 
greeable impression their scorn produced. He was a man of very 
nice calculations , and , having summed up all the pros and com 
in his head , he took the nKmey proffered ; but in order to get rid 
as far as possible of the appearance of sneaking, as school-hoys 
would call it, he exclaimed *^<Why the devil, Latimer, did yoo 
not let me have the money at first? I am sure I always wished to 
behave very friendly towards you ; and if you had but said a dvil 
word we should have had no quarrel at all." 

Alfred Latimer turned upon his heel, saying, with a somewhit 
contemptuous look, **You came down here to bully, but yo« 
mistook your man ; and you will now recollect that what I will do 
because I have promised it, or when I am asked civilly, I won't 
do for big words or angry looks ;^ and without waiting for any 
further reply, he walked away with Jack Williams , leaving Tan- 
kerville to pick up the pistols and powder-flask , and stomach the 
disagreeable points of his situation as best he might. 

He remained gazing after them for a minute or two with an 
angry face ; and then , with a toss of the head , placed the imple- 
ments of destruction in his pocket, muttering *^ Well , perhaps I 
may pay you all I owe you some of these days.'' 

With this satisfactory anticipation, which gives comfort to 
maaya disappointed blaekf^u&td'wiV^x^^^'KV^^Cv^VAliLTankerville 
walked sio wJy over the moor , Yixxv ^x^ \i^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ xasst^ ^s^ 
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stantial source of consoIatioQ for any morlificatioQ he might have 
saffered in the sum of fifty pounds which his pocket cootaiued, 
and out of which he proposed to obtain some thirty or forty plea- 
sant days; for it never in the slightest degree entered into his mind 
to apply even a part of it to the satisfaction of those creditors with 
whom he had just been enabled to enter into an arrangement, as 
it is termed, by their discovering — somewhat too late, indeed 
— that, though they might keep him in prison to all eternity, they 
would never be a bit nearer the receipt of their money. He had 
promised them very magnificently, that if they withdrew the de- 
tainers against him , and he could get a ship , he would make over 
to them two-thirds of his pay ; and they had swallowed , or seemed 
to swallow, the bait, and, rather than plunge into any further 
law expenses against him , had agreed to his proposal. 

While this scoundrel, one of the many whom we have had 
oceasioo to introduce into this work — and we beg the reader to 
remark that they were all very different scoundrels one from the 
other: Alfred Latimer, Jack Williams, Bill Maltby, and the 
others, all being distinct varieties of that wide extended genus — 
was thus pondering and walking on , his two late companions pro- 
ceeded towards the cottage, AlfredLatimer having risen immense- 
ly in the estimation of Mr. Williams by the events which had 
just taken place. Williams, indeed, said to himself , *'I thought 
be would come out so if he had a chance ; " but Alfred Latimer 
bad risen in his own estimation , too, though not in the best pos- 
sible way. He had neither thought nor known that his resolution 
and vigour would go so far. He had dreamt wild dreams, indeed, 
of bold and daring actions ; but they had all wanted Confirmation, 
and bow they had it. He had been tried ; his courage had been 
found equal to the occasion; and he had taken his place as one 
who would shrink from nothing that passion or necessity required. 
Instead, however, of the firmness in right and virtue which such 
a consciousness might have bestowed , it gave him nothing but au 
impetus in the course of evil which he was already following. 
There are two paths before every man , the right and the ^t<^\s.% 
eoe; and eyery fresh power of mind or bod>| Wia\.\i^ ^o.^V^vt^'s* «^ 
dUfeoreis but harries him od , at every step , taV\iW wA WCasx 
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from the one he has not chosen. Well for those who make their 
first choice wisely. 

While, with a firm and confident step, however, he was 
walliiog on towards the cottage, with some portion of the excite- 
ment under which he bad lately acted still colouring his cheek and 
flashing in his eye, Jack Williams, of all men in the world, 
thought fit to read him a lesson in his own peculiar code of mora- 
lity. '*That was excellently done, Mr. Latimer," he said; ^^no 
one could have done it better; but you would not have been able 
to do it half as well , unless you had made up your mind to keep 
your promise to the vagabond. With that off your mind , you ran 
alongside of him like a schooner with the black jack flying, and 
he was glad enough to sheer off; but if 70U had known that yon 
intended to break your word, you would have crept up like a dirty 
lugger that takes half an hour to reef her sails. Always keep a 
promise , for a man can stand anything with his heart free." 

^'Ay, I always intended to keep it," answered Alfred Li- 
timer; '* but it had slipped my memory.'' 

^^Never let that slip," replied Jack Williams ; ^'always kek 
sharp after word given. The devil might have been a sailor if be 
had but looked aloft — but it was all very well done together; 
first, you kept your word — which is right to man or woman — 
and that without being bullied into it, and then you showed the 
bully in his true colours." 

By this time they were at the door of the cottage, and there 
Alfred Latimer paused for an instant in thought , which did not 
seem the most pleasant, notwithstanding all the commendatioes 
he had received ; but there was one part of those very commeB- 
dations not the most agreeable to him ; for when he had said that 
he always intended to keep his promise to Captain Tankerville he 
had spoken an untruth. The fifty pounds was too great a dimi- 
nution of his small store to be parted with willingly ; and he did 
not feel at all obliged to his companion for having handed over his 
money to his adversary so readily. Men, however, are in general 
— I might , indeed , say always — willing to assume the qualities 
imputed to them. It is o\i« ol v\v^ mvck»t Wtus ^l\k%jL want of 
meatal coarage by wbicVi^^ w^ tou\:\u^MKi\\^\ft^^>Jt^\A^iB^^ 
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never contemplated; and, UDwilling to show Williams that he 
was at heart different from that which the other thought fit to sup- 
pose him, Alfred Latimer mused over what was to be done to 
supply the deficiency in his purse, but made no comment aloud. 

When he entered the little parlour he found Lucy seated at the 
table ready to set out, but with her eyes full of apprehension , for 
she had heard angry words without. She asked some questions 
ofherloverina low tone, to which he answered briefly, almost 
sharply , that he would tell her as they went , for they had no time 
to stay; and taking her by the hand he led her to the chaise, spoke 
a few words to Williams in regard to their future proceedings, and 
then directed the post-boy where to drive. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A WEEK passed over at Mallington in events which may re- 
quire some mention , but no very long detail. Gossip and scan- 
dal, tittle-tattle and surmise, had ample room to disport them- 
selves in the affair of Lucy Edmonds and Alfred Latimer; nor 
where the marvel-mongers less satisfied with the pleasant little 
occurrences of Mr. Morton having been knocked down so shortly 
after the knocking down of Mr. Gibbs. It was all very delightful, 
in fact; and if one could have looked into the hearts of half the 
people in half the houses in Mallington , it would have been found 
that as much comfort and amusement was derived from these two 
disasters as from a grand festival or a race ball. It might, per- 
haps, have enhanced the delight of many persons in the place if 
Mr. Morton had condescended to be dangerously ill for a month 
afterwards , or to die of a brain fever, brought on by the blow he 
. had received ; but he was obstinate, and would do nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, though Mr. Nethersole insisted upon his 
remaining in the house for three days, yet Morton, ^o felt him- 
self quite well, submitted with reluctance; on the fourth day 
went out with Mrs. Charlton and Louisa in the carriage ; and on 
the fifth was walking about as usual. 

Nothing could be kinder than Mrs. CbatUoti ^^"^ ^\a\w^^^ 
whole period of Ms convaiescence ; nothing coiAd Yi^mot^ x^tAk^ 
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or considerate for all his feelings. The house was kept as quiet 
as possible ; no parties took place ; she assigned him as his ovn 
particular abode the small back drawing-room » which looked 
down the hill ; she was with him for several hours every day ; tod, 
when she was not, she invariably sent Louisa to amuse him and 
keep him from being dull. She was in fact, wonderfuUy con- 
siderate, both as a step-mother and as a friend. 

It must be confessed that Morton and Louisa availed them- 
selves of her kindness to the utmost, and that they were very veiy 
happy together , though Mrs. Charlton's conduct somewhat fOEr 
zled them both. However, they did not give themselves much 
concern about it ; but, remembering the old adage of carpe dtMi, 
they made the most of the present moment; and every hour saw 
their love increasing and their confidence in each other and ia 
their future happiness augmenting. 

It is a pleasure ahd a relief to the mind to quit the society of 
scamps, swindlers, and blackguards, and to comeback to tke 
amiable and the good ; nor are we slightly tempted to remain n'lUk 
Louisa and her lover, to dwell upon their conversations, to lelale 
their words and thoughts, and to speak of all that passed betweea 
them, even at the risk of being accused of insipidity, but thit 
other events greatly affecting them in the end, call for notice it 
our hands. Before proceeding to touch upon those events , how- 
ever, it may be needful to tell how Mrs. Charlton bore the ab- 
sence of her respectable son; and the strong suspicions whick 
she, as well as everybody else was forced to entertain regarding 
his abduction of Lucy Edmonds. She was a woman of great for- 
titude , and on no occasion of her life did she display that virtue 
more conspicuously than at present. When the news was brought 
to her that Alfred had left the cottage , and that there was every . 
reason to believe he had taken Lucy Edmonds with him, her 
cheek did flush a little ^ her eye did flash; and it is not impro- 
bable that iAier son had been at hand she would have given him a 
box on the ear; but she very soon recovered her serenity, and 
took rather a dolorous and lamentable tone with good Dr. Wes- 
tern (who broke the ia\.eV\\f^«\i<^^ xq Ykst ^% \»(i<i<&clx as possible), 
grieved oyer the depraNiq olx\k^'«wt\^^ \£tfyt^\^\^^'Qra.^<^^»r 
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rows which children bring upon parents , and shed a tear or two 
over the incorrigible vice of her own offspring. Nevertheless, 
prith the truest philosophy , she soon became reconciled to that 
irhich she could not change, said a few discouraging words in 
regard to the pursuit of her fugitive son and heir, and before 
aight, seemed to have forgotten the burden of her sorrows, so 
cheerfully did she bear them. 

To Morton , indeed , she spoke a few words in regard to La- 
jmer's conduct, expressing great regret that he behaved soun- 
irorthlly ; but declared that she thought it would be unwise to seek 
'or him, and force Lucy away, as it was very evident from what 
[)r. Western said that Edmonds would never receive his daughter 
igain, and, her character of course being ruined, she would have 
10 resource but a course even more vicious than that which she 
nras already pursuing. 

Id (his very philosophical view of the question Morton did not 
iltogether agree ; but he reserved what he had to say upon the 
mbject for worthy Dr. Western , whose opinions he knew were 
ikely to agree more with his own. In the meantime , however, 
wo events occurred affecting himself which must be noticed , as 
leither the one nor the other were altogether without their effect, 
nsignificant as one of them might seem. 

A large packet arrived at the inn from London bearing his 
address; and being sent to the house it remained for some time 
upon the drawing-room table, under the eyes of Mrs. Charlton. 
$h« gazed at it with much curiosity ; she would have given a great 
leal to have seen the contents. Who knows how far the irritating 
lassion would have carried her, if it had not been for all the 
>b8tacles that lay in the way. But the packet was guarded with 
lonble and triple folds of thick brown paper, equal in the eye of 
aw and decency to triple gates of steel. There was^ moreover, 
ihe strong string which boys call lay cord , and every knot was 
sealed. Brown paper, string, and seals are dangerous things to 
meddle with. Unlike the worthy independent eleciois ^^ V(s^9rG& 
ind boroughs id our purest of all pure repT«s«iilaXVs^ %'^%\Kai%> 
hey almost uniformly bear witness of the facl NnYiexicsw ^«^ «^^ 
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tampered mih; and Mrs. Charlton, knowing the danger of such 
a proceeding , judiciously refrained. 

Virtue had its reward , for no sooner did Mr. Morton enter the 
room than , as if he could divine what had been passing in her 
mind and wished to gratify laudable curiosity, be took onta 
pen-knife , begged Mrs. Charlton's pardon for investigating the 
contents of the packet , and cut the string in a most wasteful and 
extravagant manner, displaying to her eyes as he unfolded the 
covers what seemed nearly a ream of large-sized drawing-paper, 
a vast number of Brookman and Langdon's black lead pencils, 
and sundry small cakes of water colours. It seemed, in short, 
as if he had made up his mind to teach all Mallington to draw; 
but, strange to say, nothing could be more satisfactory to Mrs. 
Charlton than the sight — not that she had the slightest inteotioo 
of taking lessons herself^ but simply because it conGrmed her 
belief that Mr. Morton was exactly the sort of gentleman she 
wanted. 

The other incident to which we have alluded was the arrival of 
a visitor to Mr. Morton from the great city of London. Exactly 
two days after his misadventure on the common, and about hatf 
an hour after the arrival of the coach at Mallington , some one 
rang at the bell of Mallington House. It will be recollected that 
at this time Morton had not yet been out since the accident, and 
he was in the little drawing-room we have mentioned , sitting vith 
Mrs. Charlton and Louisa, when one of the servants annoanced 
that somebody wanted to see him. 

Morton naturally inquired what sort of a person it was, and 
the man replied , ^ * A queer-looking sort of gentleman , Sir, with 
knee breeches and white stockings." 

**Pray, let him come up," said Morton; **or, perhaps, oof 
to disturb you , Mrs. Charlton , it will be better to send him to ay 
dressing-ro«m." 

But the lady would not hear of such a thing, saying that she 
and Louisa would go into the other drawing-room , that Mr. 
Morton might speak with the visitor. 

That visitor, however, had to pass through the eliamberto 
which she betook herseU belote Yk^i^^sXi^^^^ ^scA^^vbichMr. 
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Morton remained, and consequently the lady of the mansion had ^ 
a fall opportunity of seeing his somewhat remarkable person. He 
was a man of five-feet ten or eleven in height; and yet, strange to 
say, he looked short, for his breadth was out of proportion to his 
length. What was the girth of his shoulders we cannot take upon 
oarselves to say, and his chest seemed to have been modelled by 
nature from the form of a bull. His thighs, legs, and arms, 
were all strong and muscular, and the calves of his legs , though 
the ankles were fine and small , looked perfectly colossal in the 
white cotton stockings. As if he fancied that the eye of the 
beholder could not take him all in at once with sufficient accuracy, 
he had divided the superficies of his person into separate com- 
partments, as the geographers mark out the different countries on 
a map by distinct colours. His back, shoulders, and arms were 
clothed in dark blue, his chest and stomach a little below the 
waist were bright yellow , his abdomen and thighs , including the 
knees,* were drab, and the legs down to the shoes, as we have 
before said , were white. His head , too was a remarkable head ; 
the forehead by no means an unintellectual one , with the ob- 
serving faculties very strongly developed, and combativeness, 
destructiveness , secretiveness , as the phrenologists call certain 
bumps at the back and sides of the head , together with the organs 
attributed to many another animal impulse, were wonderfully 
large and protuberant. The head altogether, however, was not 
Yery large, but it had a square stern character about it, and the 
face , though the features were not bad , had a look of shrewd 
daring cunning as its habitual expression. 

The instant he followed the servant into the room — though the 
man said *'this way. Sir," and walked on towards the opposite 
door — Mr. Morton's visitor stopped for an instant , bowed to the 
two ladies, and then, in a moment, his eyes wandered over 
everything that the chamber contained. The glance was as rapid 
as light, but yet you could not help feeling that it marked every- 
thing with an accuracy very peculiar. One saw that it was not a 
general sweep, but that it went round- by pulses, as it were, 
stopping at every thing for the millionth part of a s«^o^^^ «sA>2ckK^ 
,on BgBw, from table to chair, from cbalt lo t\iV(i«L^^%Ki> Sx^\sw 
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china vase to fire-screen, from fire-screen to pictare, from picture 
to piano, from piano to music-stand, fi^om music-stand toiviQ- 
dows, from windows to curtains, from curtains to doors, and so 
on to the very handles and key holes of the locks. It was a glance 
quite equal to Lord Burleigh's shake of the head, and as soon OTer, 
for on he walked immediately, and followed the servant to Mr. 
Morton's presence. 

^^What a strange looking creature," said Mrs. Chariton, U 
her step-daughter , as soon as the man had passed through the 
room. '*! hope he is not one of Morton's friends; for though jot 
know X care little about rank , yet good manners must be joined, 
with acquaintances and connexions at least. respectable." 

Louisa only smiled , perfectly certain that whatever the mao 
might want with her lover , or her lover with him , there was 
nothing deserving the name of friendship between them. 

So , indeed , it proved , for on the visitor's entrance Mr. Mor- 
ton gazed at him as a stranger, and he, on his part, be^ntbe 
conversation by inquiring, in very good language, whether he 
had the honour of addressing Mr. Morton. The young gentlemaa 
replied in the affirmative; and the other immediately went on to 
say , ^^ Well , Sir , my name is Prior ; and I was sent down by Sir 
Richard to speak with you concerning your pocket-book , accord- 
ing to your desire." 

*'0h, from Bow-street?" exclaimed Morton^ «<I did not 
expect you so soon. Pray take a seat, and I will explain the whole 
matter to you." 

Prior, the officer, according to this invitation, seated him- 
self on one of the drawing-room chairs, holding his bat over his 
knees, and his body a little bent forward, and in that attitude 
received from Mr. Morton a clear and distinct, though succinct, 
account of the attack made upon him on the common, and the loss 
of his pocket-book. He uttered not a word while the particnlais 
were related; he asked not a question , but, like a sklilful phys^ 
cian , suffered the patient to state his own t^ase before he com- 
menced his interrogatory. In the present instance, indeed, the 
miad of the narrator was of that v^culiar cast which brings easily 
and, as it were, nataiaWj uAo oii^ lQcn& i^^^\ptoi^i;^'^!a!ii . 
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of any question it has to deal with, and, therefore, at the end of 
the tale the officer had very few iDquiries to make. 

**He was a taller man, I think you say, Sir," was his first 
question , *Uhan the man who brought you home?" 

'^Decidedly ," replied Morton ; *Mf the person who struck me 
with the stone was the same that I saw by the edge of the pit." 

** Can you give a guess howloogyou might lie there?" asked 
Prior. 

'*It could not have been many minutes ," answered the young 
gentleman , *' for as I reached the top of the hill in going , I heard 
BiaUington clock strike nine; the distance from that spot to the 
cottage is about a mile, and when I came into the hall of this 
bouse with Williams , the hall clock was marking twenty minutes 
to ten." 

^^He must have been very near then. Sir;" rejoined Prior, 
^' when the blow was given." 

^'That is true, certainly/' replied Morton; **but yet that 
does not prove that he had anything to do with it, or even saw it 
done." 

*'No, Sir; but, as Sir Richard would say, it is a suspicious 
eircumstance in the case of a man of bad character," was Prior's 
reply; and, after a moment's thought, he went on to say , ^' Well! 
there is no telling as yet, but I will go and make inquiries. I 
know one young fellow down here of the name of Maltby; and 
though he is not likely to tell anything he knows, yet one some- 
times gets a hint by finding out what it is that folks wish to conceal. 
However, I must have you tell me in the first place , Sir, what it 
is you want — the man or the pocket-book. I think I shall have 
DO difficulty in nabbing the one or getting back the other; but I 
doubt that I shall be able to manage both." 

**0h, the pocket-book, by all means, if it can be obtained 
with all its contents," answered Morton. ^'Indeed, I have 
already ordered bills to be struck offering a reward for the recovery, 
and promising to ask no questions ; but the lazy fellow of a printer 
has not done them yet." 

'* So much the better. Sir," replied Prior, *' don't ^oatS^isok. 
of stjckin;^ them up, leave the matter lo m«. \l^^^^^^^ 
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a reward and ask do questions , we '11 soon get the pocket-book 
back, never fear." 

*'The reward I proposed to offer was fifty pounds," rejoined 
Morton; **and I shall be well inclined to bestow on you, Mr. 
Prior^ the same sum if you recover the papers for me." 

^^Thankyou, Sir; quite sufficient," replied the officer; **yoo 
may look upon the matter as done, if they have not tindered the 
stuff — I mean burnt the papers. First we must find out who hu 
got the book, and then we must tame him a little. It mtybe 
Williams himself •— it may be some other; and now I think of it, 
as I got off the coach I saw Captain Tankerville walking along with 
a slickery doll from London." 

*^ With a what?" exclaimed Morton in much surprise. 

**0h! what I call a slickery doll, Sir," replied Prior, laugh- 
ing ; ** that means an over-dressed bad woman , and I should aot 
wonder if there was a whole gang of 'em down doing business ia 
different ways —• cracksmen , and smashers^ and prigs, and all. 
However, X 11 look to that afterwards; the pockefc-book 's the first 
thing, and I '11 just go and 'stablish myself at the Bagpipes, to 
see what 's going forward ; and, by your leave, I '11 bring yoanp 
a report. Sir, perhaps to-night." 

**Do, do, Mr. Prior," answered Morton; <'I should like to 
hear the steps you take as you go on. Good evening to you ," and 
he walked after him to the door. 

**In the name of fortune, Mr. Morton," exclaimed Mrs. 
Charlton, as soon as Prior was gone; ^^who is that odd-looking 
man?" 

*' Only a Bow-street officer, my dear Madam ," replied Mor- 
ton ; ** you know I lost my purse and my pocket-book whefi I was 
knocked down on the common ; and I thought it expedient to send 
to London to see what could be done for their recovery." 

** Indeed!" said Mrs. Charlton, and there the conversatioo 
dropped. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The moTements of Mr. Morton were very mysterious to the 
good people of Mallington. They did not watch him. Oh no ! — > 
they would not have demeaned themselves to any such pitiful prac- 
tices in regard to any person , much less towards a poor pitiful 
painter, though he was' taken notice of by the gentlefolks^ and 
held his head so high. But Miss Mathilda Martin could not help 
observing that though painters might, perhaps, sketch by day, 
yet she could not see how they could sketch by night. That was, 
she thought, quite out of the question; and yet Mr. Morton was 
more than once seen walking up to Mallington Park after sunset* 
Sometimes , too , he did it very slily , as Miss Mathilda observed ; 
for twice, instead of walking straightforward down through the 
town , like a man , he went by the back lanes. 

Mr. Crump, who was one day in the shop while her observa- 
tions were going on — for she was one of those who did not at all 
wish to conceal her opinions of other people — ventured to hint 
that perhaps Mr. Morton might have wished to call upon Dr. 
Western in his way , as the doctor was so fond of him. But Miss 
Mathilda, who had a touch of the spitfire in her disposition, im- 
mediately proceeded in the most approved fashion to neutralise 
Mr. Crump's defence of the young gentleman , by imputing per- 
sonal motives for the unwonted candour he showed. 

**Ah ! you say that , Mr. Crump ," she replied , <^* because he 's 
always buying things at your shop." 

**He always pays for them ready money , however," said Mr. 
Crump. 

^< Well, we may some day see the end of that," exclaimed Miss 
Martin, coming to her sister's rescue. ** There was that Mrs. 
Latimer, when first she came she must pay ready money for every- 
thing, too ; and yet I know that when that old fool Charlton took 
up with her , and made her his wife , she had not a five-pound note 
to bless herself with ; and now that she is his widow , and got a 
large jointure, she is in debt to every person in the ^Uca^ «!Dl4\. 
fancjr jD London tod, if we knew all." 
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*'l don't see why she should be so taken mih Mr. MortOD," 
said Mr. Cramp , ''if he isn't a man of fortune; for she 's Tery 
fond of great people." 

**Poo, nonsense!" replied Miss Mathilda. ** Birds of a 
feather flock together, Mr. Cramp ; and, if all tales be true, her 
own father was jast such another as this Mr. Morton : a dashing 
impudent artist, or music-master, or something of that kind, 
giving himself all the airs of a gentleman bora , till he hooked ia 
the Honourable Mr. Latimer to marry his daughter; and now this 
fellow Is just playing the same game to marry poor Miss Louisa. I 
should like to spoil the job for them very much; for I can't a-bear 
to see a nice, pretty, genteel young woman , ofsix or seven tbon- 
sand a-year, throw herself away on such a fellow as that." 

'*Well, it 's no businss of mine ," said Miss Martin , senior; 
"but I can't help wonderiug what makes him go down so often to 
the park. I thought at one time it was after pretty Lucy Edmonds 
he went; but now that she's turned harlot, aud gone away with 
that young scamp Latimer , that can't be the object." 

*'I should not wonder if he went poaching the game," said 
Miss Mathilda. *' Edmonds complains very much that there 's 
continually some depredation committed; and perhaps that's 
where all his ready money comes from." 

^'Poo, nonsense ! " said Mr. Crump, who did not seem to have 
learned in Mallington that malignity scorns all the bounds of pro- 
bability , and is not checked by gross absurdity itself. 

'^ Poo , nonsense ! " cried Miss Mathilda. ** You think your- 
self very wise , Mr. Crump; but you do not know half the things 
that go on in the world , I can tell you. I once saw as handsome 
and genteel a young man, and as well dressed, too, as ever you saw 
in your life, hanged for highway robbery. Sister and I paid one 
pound eleven and sixpence for a window , and saw him as plain as 
I see you. He was dressed in a suit of Gne black , bran new, with 
a white broad-hemmed cravat and weepers on, and he- had got a 
crape hat-band round his hat, as if he was going to his own 
funeral, poor young man. Quite a gentleman, I assure yon. 
This Mr. Morton is nothing to him. — Poo , nonsense , indeed !-<- 
if it isn't poaching , it *8 som^\^i\Tk%^%xwX^^i^'mwsb.^^ \^absA«t[. 
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I know he has sent three or four large packages up to London by 
the stage coach , and no one knows what was in them. I think the 
Qiagistrate should be informed that he *s always hanging about the 
park." 

* ' You had better tell Dr. Western /' said Mr. Crump. ' ' There 
he goes down the hill." 

**Poo ! Dr. Western 's no better than an old woman/' said Mfes 
Mathilda. <* No , if I tell anybody — and I 've great mind to — it 
shall be Mr. Middleton. He 's something like a magistrate." 

'*I think we get nothing but o4d people, whom nobody 
knows ," said Miss Martin, who had got a little tired of the subject 
of Mr. Morton , and was less staunch upon the scent of a scandal 
of any kind than her sister , though the older dog of the two — 
*' there's that man, now, down at the Bagpipes.*' 

"What, Gibbs?" said Mr. Crump. 

*'Gibbs? no," replied Miss Martin ; ''though Gibbs and he 
are a good deal about together, too. I mean that great heayy odd- 
looking man, with the low-crowned hat." 

*'Men say he 's a Bow-street officer," replied Mr. Crump; 
*'bttt I dare say they know little about it, for I cannot say I had it 
from the best authority." 

** If he is, I '11 warrant he 's con»e down to look after this fel- 
low Morton," observed Miss Mathilda. 

''I've seen him twice walk up as if he were going towards 
Mallington House," added Miss Martin ; " perhaps it was to watch 
what this Morton was about there." 

"Ah! he '11 be caught some of these days," rejoined her 
sister, "if he does not make haste to marry Miss Charlton, for 
gold is a salve for all sores , they say ; but if he does marry her, 
her guardians are greater fools than I think them, and Mrs. Charl- 
ton 's what I always thought her." 

" And what 's that. Miss Mathilda?" said Mr. Crump. 

" That 's nothing to nobody , Crump ," replied the fair lady. 
"I know better than to speak out, whatever I think. So, go 
along with you." 

And Mr. Crump did go; but the conversation in whicli K« 
had taken part, was oaly a specimea of lYiaX ^\k\^\k ^^s\i^\ \^ 
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Yarious circles io MalliogtoD. There were in the place, indeed, 
two factions — a Morton and an Anti-Morton faction — but it is 
sad to say, notwithstanding all Mr. Morton's many good qualities 
— and they were conspicuous ones — the Anti-Morton faction 
was by far the strongest. This may and ought to be accounted 
for; but the facts were these : — All those whom he dealt largely 
with were his partisans; but as Mr. Morton was a single man, 
keeping up no great establishment, the number with whom he 
dealt largely was not great. The body of the rest of the towns- 
folks hated him for two Ttry sufficient reasons — first , because 
he did not deal with them ; and , secondly , because they knew 
nothing about him^ and would have liked to know something 
about him. He acted as a continual blister upon their curiosity; 
and all reasonable men hate a blister, wherever it is applied. 
Thus, Mr. Nethersole spoke with profound respect of Mr. Morton, 
thought him a very distinguished man, evidently of very high 
breeding and great talents. This was because he had bandaged 
his head , bled him , and sent him sixteen draughts and three 
boxes of pills, for all of which he had been handsomely remu- 
nerated. The lawyer, on the contrary , ventured to sneer at Mr. 
Morton, talked about men of straw, shrugged his shoulders, 
and said people would see what would come of it , which , for a 
very discreet and silent man, was going somewhat far. But the 
reason was that Mr. Morton had never during his residence in 
Mallington employed half a skin of parchment or three Inches of 
red tape. 

Happily, however, the means were always in Morton's reach 
for wiping away such enmities whenever he liked it ; and , if the 
real and very truth must be told, he cared nothing about them; 
but one day , in the course of the week of which we have been 
talking, he extinguished at one blow the animosity of the worthy 
^^ Solicitor, Scc" It so happened that as he was walking up the 
street, after a call at Dr. Western's, he turned sharp in at the 
office door , and asked one of the clerks if Mr. Skinner was at 
home. The clerk replied in the affirmative , and instantly de- 
scending from the perilous height on which he was perched , he 
opened a painted doomMc\i\^dVsiVft^t<i««v\k^S^\\A — ^^^^jmsl 
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door was hooked back — and announced to Mr. Skinner, who vis 
writing letters within ^ that **the gentleman" wanted to see him. 
Now it would seem from the clerk's expression, and from Mr. 
Skinner's immediately comprehending what it was he meant, that 
there was only one gentleman in all Mallington — at least, in their 
opinion. However, out came Mr. Skinner immediately, with 
spectacles on his long and somewhat fox-like nose, down which 
they slipped very nearly to the apex — as very well they might, 
considering the steepness of the declivity — and with a profound 
bow he ushered his visitor into the interior of his temple, where 
the clerks could hear a few murmured words, but could not dis- 
cover their import. It is not improbable that the lesser of the 
two might, in the long run , have been tempted to put his ear to 
the door ; but just as he had got one leg off the stool for that pur- 
pose Mr. Skinner himself appeared, drew to the green door, 
fastened it within , and shut to the wooden one. All communi- 
cation was now cut off; they might fret their hearts to bow-strings, 
or to fiddle-strings either, without discovering a word of what 
passed ; but the result was that the young gentleman remained 
with the elderly lawyer for nearly an hour, and at the end of that 
time Mr. Skjnner showed him out with the most profound de- 
ference and humility. Not a word passed in regard to the subject 
of their intercourse — not a single syllable , though Mr. Skinner 
sat up that night till half-past twelve , writing letters and papers 
with his own hand, and ever after declared that Mr. Morton was 
indeed a very gentlemanly man , and evidently a person of distinc- 
tion. His conversion, however, had no effect upon the rest of 
the citizens. Though his opinion was of value — though he was 
not a man to be done, cheated, taken in, deceived, or imposed 
upon, yet the great bulk of the good people of Mallington remained 
obdurate in their infidelity , and , headed by the Misses Martin, 
seemed only the more acerb and virulent from the loss of the co- 
operation of Mr. Skinner. 

That very night there was a little party of four assembled to 
take tea at Miss Martin's; and how they did enjoy themselves! 
If VkT. Morton had been a haunch oCveaisoii^ Vie c;Q)\)W\\.^V\a!^^ 
sapplied tbem with more delicate food. TYiei CMXXam ^^ > «^^ 
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carved at him , and hewed him into all manner of shapes. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dixon — between whom and the Misses Martin once 
raged the most deadly enmity — had now found favour with the 
two spinsters, and haying amassed a little money, acquired a 
considerable fund of gossip , and increased in spleen as they grew 
old , were quite of the Martin coterie. They were their two co^ 
operators on the present occasion, especially Mrs. Dixon, whp 
was a tall, large-boned, gaunt woman, with the frame of a life- 
guardsman, and the face of a hyena. Her character was a very 
determined one ; she had no fears , no scruples ; she herself de- 
clared that she always spoke out what she thought; and, to da 
her but justice , she did that and more, whenever the reputation 
of another human creature was concerned. She boldly prononlneed 
Mr. Morton to be no more than a swindler; and when the junjor 
Miss Martin communicated to her all her own doubts and suspi- 
cions regarding that gentleman , and the excellent grounds upon 
which they were founded, Mrs. Dixon replied '^ Well , Mathilda, 
if I were you, and possessed all the information you possessi I 
would lose no time in communicating it to a magistrate : that I 
would. It 's positive duty , my dear." 

''No, no!" said Mr. Dixon, who was a small, thin, pale-faced 
man , with a reddish nose rather turned up , which looked as if he 
had always caught cold. *'No, no, don't you meddle. If people 
is such fools to be cheated , let 'em be cheated. Why shoidd you 
stop 'em. Put the case so, Miss Mathilda: let us suppose thit 
Mr. Morton is a swindler, or anything you like — I say nothiog, 
though I confess it looks very like it — well , but supposing thatil 
is so , and you goes away to Mr. Middleton , or any one else, aod 
tells him what you thinks upon the case. Well , then Mr. Mid- 
dleton asks you for your proofs, and then there 's a rumpus. Toa 
/Can prove nothing. Lord bless you! these swindlers take. good 
care that nobody shall be able to prove nothing against them. If 
you 're asked, if Mr. Morton ever said he was a gentleman bora, 
you can't say ne ever did. As far as I 've heard , he never spoke a 
word about his self to nobody. No, no, he knows better. You can't 
bavebim up for getting goods out«\^^\kx^v««k.^^'s»,^^^\i>Ma&^^ 
y^ere at the top of the lot. Bi^ m\%\A^x?i^w5xV^^wiV^\ vsfisss^^^ 
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''No, but" — replied Miss Martin, the elder, who was fond 
of vigorous measures done dexterously — ** Mathilda might go up 
to Squire Middleton's in a quiet slip-my-over kind of way, and tell 
him about the beautiful ribands we have got from town , in case 
he should like to give some to his cousin, Miss Jones, as he did 
list year; and then she can slide in a word about Mrs. Charlton; 
and that will soon bring it round to Mr. Morton ; and then she can 
tell him her mind, do you see, without making it a regular sort 
of eggs-o'fishy information." 

After much debate, thus was it settled that Miss Mathilda 
Martin should do; and thus she did do, not a little to the satis- 
faction of Mr. Middleton, who, to say the truth, had no great pre- 
dilection for Mr. Morton , and who was well pleased to find that 
there were people in Mallington who liked that gentleman as little 
as he did himself. He communicated the fact to his two sons, 
who were equally delighted with their papa ; and Miss Martin had 
the satisfaction of finding , not only that she had given pleasure to 
several of her fellow-creatures, but that she had also sold twelve 
yards of riband , at one-and-threepence halfpenny per yard , by 
her manoeuvre. 

CHAPTER XL. 

• 

In the meantime, Mr. Prior had set about his work very quietly. 
HaTing secured a bed at the Bagpipes, seen Mr. Morton, and 
cetamed to the inn , he sat himself down in the commercial room* 
as it was called , and quietly considered his ground , and looked 
about him. He courted no conversation — he looked dull and 
reserved — he gave himself none of the airs of inquiry , or of Bow- 
street-officerism ; but while he ate his mutton chop, and drank bis 
pint of ale, seemingly not looking at anybody or anything in the 
room — though one glance as he entered had sufficed to gather 
tbem all up, and note them down in the pocket-book of memory 
— he overheard everything that was said around him, and judged, 
irith the utmost professional skill, the characters of those who sat 
at the di£ferent tables round the room. 

Jliefe was a pale mao, with a blue beavd, al on^ ol ^^^V&^«»' 
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dressed id a black coat and grey breeches , who sighed firequeiOy 
over a plate of boiled beef and a glass of gin-4iQd-water. 

'* A walker of the Tract Society," said Bfr. Prior to himself 
as he eyed him. 

At another were seated two men — one in a blue coat and bright 
yellow battons, with well worn, but not well cleaned yellov 
breeches , and top-boots sadly in want of oxalic acid. The other, 
with a green Newmarket coat, a fancy button, brown clothtroa- 
sers, and boots with spurs over them : a fresh-coloured blue-eyed 
youth , with large lips , and curly light hair. 

** Sound! Lord bless 'ee, you've only to look at her," M 
leather breeches, with a screw in his eye. ''Why, I trotted h« 
up that blessed hill this morning as hard as I could go. She 's none 
of mine , or I shouldn't say so much about her; but she 's the ge- 
nuine property of a gentleman who wants a little hard cash. So 
take her or leave her, just as you like. I 've no interest ia the 
matter. I 'm sure to get twenty guineas more for her at Stoitoo, 
only I want to get on to Oxford, where there 's to be a sale o' Toes- 
day." 

<* A horse couper and his cully," said Mr. Prior, internally. 
**He'lldohim." 

At a third table appeared Mr. Gibbs, with his long ringlets 
flowing, and dropping odour?, though not wine. He looked 
about him , sadly at a loss for somebody on whom to bestow a do* 
scription of the fragant Balm of Trinidad. The horse couper vi> 
hopeless, for it was evident that his hair was never trimmed bat 
with the same shears that cut his horses' manes and tails — never 
oiled but by the sweat of his brow, and only powdered by the duet 
of the road or the market place. To the dispenser of tracts, the 
Balm of Trinidad would have been an abomination. But the young 
country cully gave him some hope ; for his fair curls were so crisp 
and dry as to excite Mr. Gibbs's compassion. He would have Aio 
watered them on the spot with his fragrant balm , and was only 
waiting for an opportunity of fairly introducing its universal quali- 
ties to his notice , when Mr. Prior entered the room , and took his 
seat ia the left hand coTuex. 'NLx.^^\^^'% ^'\^\xk&U!atl^ followed 
him, and rested iipon l\ie do%^-c^j^\^^^^^ ^ ^'^^^'^^^s^^ 
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if intended to have a wig OTer it, with a look of great despondency. 
It was a hopeless field upon which he almost despaired even of the 
fragrant Balm of Trinidad producing any effect. 

Nevertheless , the brief glance of Mr. Prior was sufficient to 
make that gentleman expect something more from Mr. Gibbs; 
and when, as he was proceeding with his mutton chop, the girl of 
the house entered, and Mr. Gibbs called her ** Betsey," and 
oioreover told her to tell **Mr8. Pluckrose" so and so, Mr. Prior 
was confirmed in his previous opinion , that he should get some- 
thing out of Mr. Gibbs, ''For," said he to himself, ** he has been 
here some time, that 's clear, and knows the place and the 
people." Prior bided his time, however, and listened attentively, 
when Mr. Gibbs , joining in the conversation between the cully 
and the horse couper, ventured to recommend to the former the 
fragrant Balm of Trinidad, much to the indignation of the latter, 
who did not like his dealings to be interrupted. 

^*He 's a perfumer," said Mr. Prior mentally , and a minute 
or two after, Mr. Gibbs sat down , rebuffed by the brutality of the 
horse couper and the indifference of his chapman. After having 
finished his mutton chop , and drank his ale , the Bow-street offi- 
cer called for a glass of brandy-and-water , and then, as if the icy 
shackles of reserve had been thawed by that warm and potent 
beverage, he put on a brisker look, gazed about him, and entered 
into conversation with his companions of the commercial room. 
He made his approaches by degrees, indeed — first speaking a 
word to the tract distributor, then saying something in a some- 
what jeering tone to the dealer in horse flesh, which called for a 
pretty sharp reply. 

''Ah, yes," answered Prior. " I 've seen you before, I think. 
Weren't you the man that was pulled up one day for selling two 
glandered horses in Smithfield?" and he looked him full in the 
Cace, as if he had known all about it, though to say truth, he 
spoke but from a random suspicion that such an event might very 
well have formed part of his good friend's history at some period 
or another. The horse dealer repelled the insinuation with in- 
dignation; to which Mr. Prior merely replied , "Well, don*tput 
yourself in a pasjsion, I only asked yow a^ <V!i^%\iQi\in m^ hs=^^^ 

T^e Step-Mother. J. "^ 
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friend;" and then, turning to Mr. Gibbs, he added, *'Saeh d 
thing isn't unlikely to any man in his way of life , is it. Sir?" 

Mr. Gibbs did not venture an opinion upon the subject, bat a 
conversation immediately began between him and the olficer, 
while the two personages at the other table arose and quiUed the 
room, probably to inspect the horse, which one of them had 
for sale. 

'^I thought it best to give that young fellow a hint," said Prior, 
in a cooGdential tone, **for I 'm quite sure that jockey will do 
him, if he doesn't look sharp. I '11 bet you a glass of brandy-and- 
water that the horse he 's going to sell him is spavined , or sand- 
cracked , or broken kneed , or has some screw loose or another, 
and yet he'll go and buy him , and pay a pretty penny." 

'*There 's nothing so good on earth for broken knees," Slid 
Bir. Gibbs, *' as the fragrant Balm of Trinidad. Why, my dear 
Sir , it will make the hair come upon the baldest places : it would 
make the back of your hand in a fortnight like a bottle brush." 

**It 's not much unlike that at present," said Mr. Prior, 
looking down at his great hirsute paw; ** but suppose, Sir, we 
take a glass together. What shall it be? Hot with sugar , or eoU 
without?" 

Mr. Gibbs would take anything that his companion thought 
proper; and they were soon in full talk, during the flow of whidi 
the officer ascertained that Mr. Gibbs had been now for severtl 
weeks in that identical little town of Mallington. He moreover 
discovered that he was not exactly a perfumer, but the traveller 
for a great London perfumery house, and he asked himself, with 
the true inquiring spirit of his character, what could have induced 
such a person to pitch his tent for such a length oftime in a spot 
that offered so few inducements to one of his calling. He found, 
likewise, that Mr. Gibbs knew something of almost everybody in 
Mallington; and, therefore, that his own sagacity had not de- 
ceived him in pitching upon him as an informant. There were 
certain subjects , however, upon which the worthy patron of the 
Balm of Trinidad was rather shy ; for having his own views and 
de/ermioatioQS, and not^LiiO'«Vti\^V^i^0^«^^Vft\^V\&%^>k<!^^ 
he could not divine iVial V\iw^, xx^qu^^ Owia ^^^^wa^^^ft>to.^^ 
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sat the man of all others \vho was most likely to help him. Thas, 
when Mr. Prior propounded to him the following sage obsenra- 
tioD, ''There 's heen a good deal of ugly work going on here lately, 
I hear/* he merely replied, '* So it seems." 

'* A gentleman has been knocked down upon the common and 
robbed a ntgfat or two ago Z*^ continued Prior. 

<*Yes, 80 1 find," replied Mr. Gibbs. 

The blue-bearded vendor of tracts, OTer-hearing thts awful 
notification, looked at the large clock over the mantelpiece, and 
tiaving to walk five or six miles that night, drank up the remains 
ofhisgin-and-water, paid his score, and quitted the premises. 
Prior, however, sat immovably fixed opposite Mr. Gibbs, sipping 
Jie contents of his own rummer, and calculatiug what made his 
Moapanion so reserved upon the particular subject before them. 
9e resolved to pursue his point, nevertheless, and added, after 
t short period of reflection » **I should like to know somewhat 
Bore of that affair.** 

*' Indeed!" said Mr. Gibbs. '* Why so? How does it con- 
semyou?'* 

''Oh, it concerns me a little," said Prior; ''I may tell you 
low by and by. Pray do you know anything of a man named WiL- 
lams here?" 

''Oh, yes," replied Gibbs, in an indifferent tone ; "I know 
lomethingofhim, but not much." 

"What sort of character does he bear?" demanded the officer. 

"Why> the people about give him a very indifferent cha- 
racter," answered the traveller ; " tmt I say nothing , for I don't 
[ike to speak what I can't prove." 

"Quite right, Mr. Thompson — quite right ," replied Prior, 
"that 's the l>est way in every court." 

'*My name is Gibbs, Sir," answered the traveller, with a 
dignified air. 

"Ah, yes, I beg your pardon, Mr. Gibbs," rejoined the 
officer; "nevertheless, I should like to hear something more of 
this Jack Williams. He helped the gentleman home , it seems, 
that was knod&ed down." 
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*' He didn't help me home, though I was knocked down too," 
said Mr. Gibbs , in an incantious moment. 

**Ah! — 80 you were knocked down too, were yoa?" was | 
the oiTicer's rejoinder. '^Weil, Ishooldlike to hear aboat that, 
too , " and he proceeded to cross-qaestion Mr. Gibbs in a way that 
gentleman fonnd it impossible to escape from. By this means he 
wormed out of Mr. Gibbs the whole story of his adventure in 
Wenlock Wood — the apprehension of Williams upon suspidoD 
— his discharge , upon what seemed to the officer very insufficieot 
testimony — and, as one confession begat another, Mr. Gihbs 
ended by avowing that he was determined not to quit MaUiogtoD 
till he had discovered the robber. 

" Whom you still suspect to be Jack Williams, " said Prior, 
''notwithstanding all that 's said and done." 

''No, no,'' replied Mr. Gibbs, ''I didn't say Uiat; I su- 
spect nobody." 

''However, I 'm diflferent, " said Prior, " for I suspect evcrj- 
body. That 's a part of my trade ; " and leaning his two arms 
upon the table , he bent his head over them , saying , in a low 
tone, "lam an officer from Bow-street, Mr. Gibbs, and haie 
come down to look after this affair; but that's between yon and 
me. I don't wish people to know what I 'm about, and perhaps 
shouldn't have told you , if it hadn't been that I 've been seen by 
one chap that knows me ; so it 's likely to come out any way, which 
is a pity. However , you and I can chat the matter over, and 1 11 
tell you one thing to begin with. Williams was the man who 
knocked you down , you may be sure of that ; and if he did not do 
this other business , he had a finger in the pie." 

Mr. Gibbs no longer affected to deny the suspicions that he 
really entertained, but, delighted with the prospect of such aid 
and assistance as he was likely to receive from a Bow- street 
officer, poured forth the long dammed up stream of his commu- 
nicativeness , told all that he had done — how he had watched, 
spied , and dogged the object of his doubts — and gave Mr. Prior 
a full insight, as far as he could give it, into everything that had 
taken place in MalUnglou dux\\i%x\i^\^%\.\xi^tiL>2GL« 
Prior congratulated \i\msft\t xx^^x^Xivs* wJi^^'^. «A\«s^ssw^ 
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great commendations npoD Mr. Gibbs's skill , perseverance, and 
ingenuity, exclaiming, ** Why, with a little teaching and practice 
you would do for the office, Mr. Gibbs; but now I must find out 
this fellow Williams , and have a talk with him." 

*'0h! that will be easy enough," replied the traveller, with 
a knowing wink of the eye; *^he 's a great friend of mine is Jack 
Williams. I invited him here to drink a bowl of punch with me, 
and tried to get him to change a ten-pound note , because , you 
see, amongst the guineas I had about me when I was robbed there 
was one of Queen Anne , with the least little bit filed out of the 
edge, so that I could have sworn to it; but he was too deep, and 
he wouldn't change the note ; and I don't know how it was , but 
either the punch must have been very strong, or something; for 
by the time we got to the end of the first bowl I felt as drowsy as if 
I had drank a whole bottle of the American Soothing Syrup , and 
in a minute or two after I was sound asleep." 

*' You must have left the room for a minute, " said Prior. 

'*No, I didn't," answered Mr. Gibbs; '< nor the table either 
-» yes, by the way, I did leave the table; I went to get out some 
of the fragrant Balm of Trinidad , but that was only at the other 
side of the room." 

*^Ay, he hocussed your liquor, for all that," replied the 
officer; ** he must have been up to something that day , and didn't 
want to be watched." 

Mr. Gibbs mused for a minute or two, and then said, **I 
dare say you're right, for that was the very day when that wild 
joang blade, Mr. Latimer, carried off the park-keeper's pretty 
daughter, and Williams had a hand in that affair I know" — and 
then came the whole story of Lucy and her abduction by Mrs. 
Charlton's son. 

Prior listened attentively, picking out from the somewhat 
loDg- winded statement of Mr. Gibbs whatever suited his own 
purpose, as throwing light upon the character of Jack Williams, 
JDSt as an industrious sempstress , from a great bundle of thread, 
chooses out those skeins and colours that are necessary for th« 
work she has in hand. He bad settled \t Vu Vi\% o^tk tckvcA Vt^ 
before this that if indeed Williams ^as uol iki^ m^i^Xv^ ^^wi^^ 
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struck the blow that brought Mr. Morton to the ground upon the 
common , he was an accessory either before or after the fact; and 
it was a great object with him to get such an insight into his hahits 
and disposition as would enable him to recover Mr. Morton's 
pocket-book in the speediest manner. When the whole story was 
brought to a conclusion, however, he returned to the charge 
about seeing the person in question , and Mr. Gibbs professed his 
readiness to lead him that moment to the house where Williams 
lodged. The officer was not inclined to delay ; and oat they both 
sallied into the streets of Mallington. Near the door, however, 
they suddenly encountered Captain Tankerville, with an eitrata- 
gantly smart, but somewhat brazen-looking lady on his arm, and 
the meeting did not seem particularly satisfactory to that respeet- 
able gentleman. For a moment — for a single moment he ap- 
peared to hesitate whether he should recognise Prior or not; bat 
the devil of habitual impudence had possession of him, and be 
gave the officer a cool, condescending nod, such as the fashion- 
able gentleman might bestow upon a person whom he bad 
employed in such functions as those of the police* 

Prior understood the matter perfectly , perceived all the most 
minute springs and wheels that were moving in Captain Taoker- 
ville's mind , but did not choose that they should produce the 
result intended , and , therefore , pausing with a familiar shake of 
the head, he said, *'Ah, Captain, you down here! What'stbe 
go now? I should think that this was no lay for you. There can't 
be much busioess doing in your way here." 

*' I wanted a little country air^ Prior," replied Captain Tankor- 
ville , moving on. 

*^Why, I heard you had been taking country air over io 
Surrey, " answered the officer, with a laugh; and he too pursued 
his way with Mr. Gibbs up the hill , asking his companion as tbey 
went whether ** that chap had been long down in those parts?" 

** Oh ! dear no , " answered Mr. Gibbs ; ^' the first time I ever 
saw him was yesterday." 

*'I was thinking," said Prior, ** whether he could have aoy- 
thiag to do with these iobs. "R^'?* \vj&\.^\V«aV^ I^Uqw to put olber 
niea up to a bad piece ot busvu^s* » wi^ ^«^ >»s^ ^^»^V v.^'^'^ V 
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be long before he weighs his weight now; and so if he 's had any 
hand in this , we coald soon get at it from him.*' 

*^ I don't think it," answered Gibbs. '*He 's never been here 
before since I 've been in the place , and this has been going on a 
long while/' 

*'WeII, we shall see," answered Prior; **but we'll talk to 
IVilliams first. You show me where he lives, and I 'II go in and 
lave a chat with him." 

''Oh! I'll show you directly," replied the traveller, **and 
hen we can talk more about the matter when you 've done with 
lim." 

The two worthy gentlemen, however; , were disappointed in 
hear expectations. Gibbs led his companion up the hill , and then 
ome way down a lane which branched ofif from the edge of the 
ligh road just opposite Mailington House. First came two or 
hree poor cottages — then a field and a garden — then a small red 
»rick house, with some cakes, parliament, gingerbread, and 
pples in the window; while over the door was inscribed '^Pickett, 
leAlerintea, sugar, coffee, snuff, and tobacco," and this was 
•ointed out to the worthy officer as the present abode of Mr. John 
Villiams. But on inquiring in the shop , while Gibbs walked 
lowly up the lane , the reply of the woman of the house was, that 
.er lodger had not been home for two days, and that she did not 
:qow when he would return. 

*'Are you sure he '11 return at all?" asked the officer, in a 
ynical tone. 

*'0h dear, yes,' replied the woman; *'he's sure to come 
«ck, for he 's left all his things." 

Prior paused for a moment with an unusual degree of hesi- 
lUon. His habitual propensities impelled him strongly to walk 
p stairs, and to examine into the facts and circumstances of 
rhat things Mr. Williams had left behind him; but recollecting 
bat, in order to obtain what Mr. Morton wanted, he must **do 
is spiriting gently," he forbore, and merely requested the 
worthy lady to inform Mr. Williams that a gentleman had been to 
ee him ; that he was lodging at the Bagpipes , and would V^^^^^ 
f a call as sooa as ber lodger came back 
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He retrod his steps, hurrying his pace a little to overtalce 
Gibbs, and soon perceived him walking slowly along* in conver- 
sation with another person. With his keen quick eye Prior scanned 
the flgnre of the good traveller's companion , while a slight smile 
curled his lip ; and then walking up to the personage who was still 
busily talking with Gibbs , he laid his broad hand heavily upon bis 
shoulder. Bill Maltby , for he it was , turned round with a start, 
and the moment he saw Prior , turned as pale as death. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

''Ah, Master Maltby, you down here!" said Prior, fixing 
his keen eye upon the other's countenance, and marking the 
waning colour in his cheek with a slight smile ; for the ancient 
Bow-street officer, he of the potent old school — long since 
softened down into what is called a preventive force, which, God 
wot, prevents little to compensate for the evils that it perpetrates 
or encourages — he of the ancient school, I say, which could 
really detect the criminal almost as soon as the crime was com- 
mitted, and which commanded the best means of prevention by 
ensuring immediate punishment, felt some degree of self-satis- 
faction at the awe with which his presence affected any notorious 
offender, — **Ah, Master Maltby, you down here! Still apoo 
the small go, I suppose — nothing heavy yet, or I should luTe 
heard of you , Master Maltby." 

Although the speech of the excellent Mr. Prior was not alte- 
gether pleasant to the ears of Bill Maltby, especially being de- 
livered, as it was, in the presence of Mr. Gibbs, yet it was so 
far satisfactory that it showed him that the especial errand of tbe 
worthy officer in Mallington did not refer to himself. He therefore 
replied, with a re-assured countenance, and in a civil tooe, 
**0h no, Mr. Prior; I am down here in my native place, liYiog 
a very quiet life now."' 

**I dare say," answered the officer, in that peculiar tone 
which implied that he dared to sa\ nothing of the kind. * * Well, 
we shall see, BU\; b\il\]bAi^*«^tk<^>^Ni^^^^D^\^^'^&&.\^ 
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speak to you about — as a friend, yoa know, quite as a friend, 
for I am only taking the country air, travelling incog, for my 
amusement, like other great men — no business in life, Bill, but 
just a little holiday — so if you could just make it convenient to 
give me a call at the Bagpipes some time this evening, I should 
like to have a little talk with you ^out one or two things." 

'*0h, I '11 come, certoinly, Sir," replied BillMaltby, who 
was quite sure that if Prior wanted him for any unpleasant pur- 
pose he would have had the handcuffs on him in less time than it 
had taken to speak one quarter of what he had uttered ; *' at what 
time shall I come?" 

'*Why, in about an hour," said Prior; '* then we can have a 
glass of wine together. In the mean time, I want to talk a little 
with this gentleman ; " and though Maltby did not altogether like 
the prospect of any long communion between Mr. Gibbs and his 
friend of Bow-street, he had no excuse ready for not walking 
away, which he did, reiterating his promise to come at the ap* 
pointed time. 

No sooner was he gone than Mr. Gibbs proceeded to inquire 
into the personal character of Mr. Maltby ; and when he heard the 
circumstances of the officer's acquaintance with him , he in return 
related the fact of his having been wheedled over to Sturton on the 
ferj day when he was knocked down and robbed. 

**Ah!" said Prior, in a meditative tone; ''then he's a con- 
federate of Jack Williams, is he? I thought it must be so; but 
we '11 try if we can't make the decoy duck quack as far as is need- 
fill. A pretty gang of them there seems to be hereabouts just 
now; but our London gents do love , every now and then , to see 
a bit of country life. He must be a shrewd hand , this Jack WiK 
liams, not ta take your flimsies, Mr. Gibbs. You won't be able 
to do anything with him; for, take my word for it, he 's got as 
sharp an eye for a Queen Anne guinea as yon have; and I '11 bet 
yoa any money it 's in the soup-pot long before this time." 

*'He '11 not stop there. Sir," replied Mr. Gibbs, '^depend 
upon it he '11 not stop there. When once a man begins Ae 's sure 
to go on." 

**Ab! there jou 're right, there you 'TQCSQ\V«tv^^>r x«^^^ 
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Mr. Prior. ** That shows you know something of life, Mr. Gibbs ; 
and as soon as he weighs his weight we shall have him." 

In conversation of this kind they pursued their way back to the 
Bagpipes; and the officer, to use the reporter's term ^ subjected 
the worthy traveller to a searching cross-examination in regard to 
everything and everybody in Mallington ; after which Prior retired 
to his own chamber, and ordered a bottle of wine, much to the 
astonishment of Mrs. Pluckrose, who entertained a notion that 
wine was only Ot for gentlefolks, in which class she had not 
thought flt to include her new guest. Shortly afterwards Bill 
Maltby, true to his appointment, appeared at the inn door; hat 
had very nearly been sent away again , as Prior had not thought 
fit to communicate his name, and it was only by description that 
the barmaid was at length brought to understand who was the 
person asked for. When at length all difficulties were overcome, 
and Mr. Maltby was ushered up to the officer's room , which was 
tolerably high in the building, he was received by Prior with a 
sort of condescending courtesy, requested to seat himself, and 
had his glass filled with wine as a preliminary. He looked a little 
anxiously for the commencement of the discourse ; but Prior filled 
his own glass, nodded, and gave** The Ring." When this toast 
was drunk the officer filled again for both , and then, scratching 
a certain spot a little behind the temple, which was accustomed to 
be scratched upon important occasions, he entered upon bn- 
sioess. 

** Well , Mr. Maltby," he said, "so you are down here taking 
your native air. That 's right, that 's quite right. Here 's your 
health. You are a young man who know how to take care of your- 
self, and I dare say may go on a long way, if you don't go too fast. 
But what I wanted to say is this, you are acquainted with a 
gentleman of the name of Williams , I think? " 

Maltby nodded his head. 

** And do a little business with him in a quiet way, I dare say,** 
continued the officer. 

** Oh dear, no," answered Maltby ; **I've given up that sort 
of thing; and besides, Mr. YTiVUams is quite a different sort of 
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rson. He 's only here for a vhile till he gets another ship , and 
ends his prize-money." 

**Come, come, now," answered Prior, in a tone of jocular 
3roach; '*as if I didn't know, Bill. What 's the use coming 
Lt lay with me. Besides , I am not looking after the young man 
do him any harm ; I We got no warrant against him , bless you; 
^e got a little bit of business to do with him which may turn to 
i good. So, if you know where he is to be found, speak out 
e a man." 

'*No, I don't know," replied Maltby ; *<I haven't set eyes on 
n these three days, and was going up to see if he had come home 
len I met you. But what is it about , Mr. Prior. Perhaps I can 
ip you , notwithstanding." 

*^Ahl that 's another affair," answered Prior, meditating; 
d Bill Maltby ventured to add **If it 's about the job of that 
low Gibbs , you are mistaken , I can tell you. Jack Willhims 
sn't in MalliDgton at the time." 

''You were," answered Prior, tiurning his eyes suddenly 
on him. 

^'Tbat 's neither here nor there," answered Maltby, with a 
rceptible change of countenance. ''He wasn't , that 's sure." 

'* He might not be very far off, though ," answered the officer, 
Ih a grim smile; **but, however, it 's not about that at all. 
ve nothiDg to do with that, and I mind my own business. I 
low what I know, and if it were needful , could take you all over 
B ground, and show you how became, and how he went, and 
lere he stood, just as ifl had seen it all. But, as I said, that's 
affair of mine. I 've no warrant. What I 'm after now is this 
siness of Mr. Morton's; and look you, Bill, I 'm determined 
and you know I 'm the man to do it — either to have the papers 
to have the men. The money they may keep , and perhaps may 
ve a trifle more , of twenty pounds or so , if they give up the 
cket-book quietly and quick." 

*' I didn't know any pocket-book had been taken ," answered 
iltby; *'and if it has, most likely they've burnt it. They 're 
t likely to keep a sticky thing like that." 

*'Tbea 1*11 bare the man,'* saidPrioT* in aL^^\«rBiNsi^\N«via' 
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"Well, I can't help you there/' replied Maltby, driDkiog 
down his wine with a gulp; *'but one thing I 'm very sure of, 
Williams was not the man to knock the gentleman down. Of that 
I give you my honour." 

Small rogues are men of honour, as well as great ones— in 
their own particular way. 

** I '11 have him, and the other fellow, too,'* answered Prior, 
'^and then you know, Master Maltby, that this business of Gibbs's 
must be gone into ; so you can judge whether that will be pleasant, 
and had better look to it. It will be much better for them to gire 
up the papers and the pocket-book quietly, and then they can go 
on till another time, you know ; but if they don't, they 're done; 
and some others may find themselves in a mess, who, if they 
don't cut capers, would find themselves lagged to Botany for life; 
and that 's not pleasant." 

'^No," said Bill Maltby, in what we romance-writers call a 
tone of deep feeling ; and thereupon he fell into a fit of meditatloo, 
which lasted several minutes uninterrupted. 

* ' Does the gentleman suspect Jack Williams ? " he inquired at 
length. 

'* Lord bless you , no," replied Prior, laughing, << he thinks 
him a very honest fellow, as I dare say he is in bis way. I doo't 
mean to say he knocked him down ; but there are such thiogs as 
accessories before and after the fact, my good Sir; and, even if 
he were to get out of this , there 's weight enough upon him , I cao 
tell you, to pull the rope tight, if things were looked into; and 
it 's much better a young man should be quiet, and give up a trifle 
like this pocket-book, which can be of no use to him, than to 
hang about shilly-shally for the chance of a better reward. Twenty 
pounds is very handsome, I think, and I dare say the gentleman 
wouldn't stand for five pounds more or less." 

'*WelI, I tell you 9 Mr. Prior, upon my soul, thatWilfiams 
had nothing to do with it, I know," answered Maltby; "and! 
can't tell anything about the papers, for I never beard of them; 
but I think I know where I can find out whether they are burnt or 

Dot, andf if not, Idatesa^v\v^^'\\)a^%vH«iiMV* 

J/ they are given up ^ «\V mvj \i^>«.^\i ^ ^JSSl vt» ^iBL«si$\ 
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truok,*' replied Prior; '*ifnot, I must have the men, and then 
there will be some precious work. You must be quick , however, 
Bill ; for you see I can't dawdle away my time and let matters slip ; 
we must go to work at once either one way or the other." 

Bill Maltby fell into a new fit of thought, and rubbed his head 
continuously, as if to stimulate the organ of cogitation. At length 
be brought forth, as if by a jerk, the following question, ** Would 
Ifou mind taking a long walls with me to-night, Mr. Prior?" 

* * Not particular ," replied Prior , * * I want a little exercise." 

''Well, I think," said Maltby, '*I could get you to speak 
irith a young man who knows something of this job; but, mind, 
t 's only upon condition that you do nothing against him." 

'* Not to-night , not to-night , of course ! " replied the officer. 
'Honour, Bill! — honour! I'm upon a negociation now; and 
'. know what that means as well as the best plenipo of them all. 
before I begin active operations of course I shall declare war ; but 
t '8 to be the same on both sides, remember. We must have no 
raps, Bill." 

'^Oh dear, no, Mr. Prior," replied Bill Maltby. "That 
vould be devilish little good; for though you 're keen enough, 
here are plenty more besides yourself; and you always behave 
ileasant and gentlemanly, which is more than many of them 
lo." 

*'Well, I 'm your man," said Prior; "only I must just go 
md tell that Mr. Gibbs that I can't drink tea with him to-night. 
PVe had better set out at once , I think, for it 's beginning to grow 
laskish." 

''Let it get a little darker first," replied Maltby, "for I don't 
veil know how these fellows may like it." 

"That 's just as you please," replied Prior; "and .we 've got 
iie bottle to finish , too; so you take another glass, while I go and 
;eU Gibbs, for he 's expecting me , I think." 

Thus saying , the officer left the room ; and Bill Maltby helped 
limself to another glass of wine ; but that was the only movement 
;hat he made. He did not even venture to look round him^ hujL 
remained seated where he had first taken up ^\%^os\\MAi% ^^NXV^ 
vera afraid that Prior might see on liis teluiw \^ \i\% ^Jawx^'K^^ 
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moved in the least degree out of the same situation. Throughout 
the ¥rhoie of their conversation , as the reader has , doubtless , ob- 
served, the swaggering, bullying dare-devil has been changed 
into the meek, compliant, very humble servant of the officer; and 
such , indeed , was the influence of those myrmidons of old Bow- 
ttreet, that it seldom if ever happened, in dealing with habitml 
ruffians , that they met with anyttiing like resistance. It was only 
when they came to encounter — as in the case of poor Smithen 
with the Cato-street gang — some persons who from accidental 
eicitement had jumped at once to a great crime , that they were 
opposed with anything like violence ; and it is a well-known Diet 
that a single officer would venture unhesitatingly into one of the 
most notorious dens of London , and pick out of a man who knew 
his fate was sealed, from the midst of a whole gang of foodpads, 
housebreakers, and murderers, without any one of them ever 
dreaming of an attempt to rescue their companion or injure the 
officer. The utmost courtesy, too, existed between the rogues 
and those who apprehended them ; and when a man was thus takeo 
up, in the midst of his companions, there was no swagger, or 
threat, or loud announcement of his purpose on the part of the 
officer; but, merely beckoning him out, he was wont to say, 
** Mr. So-and-so , I wish to speak with you for a moment ," in the 
civilest tone possible , though he was about to take him to prison 
and to death; and it generally happened that the man's only reply 
to this fell summons was, when they were alone together, *^Fray 
don't put the darbies en me ," with an assurance that he would go 
along quite quietly unmanacled. Such was the effect produced 
upon every individual of a large class of n>en by the mere aspect of 
those to whom the law entrusted the terrible task of watching their 
proceedings and bringing them to a close when their guilt reached 
a certain point of enormity; and Maltby was fully under that im- 
pression , well knowing that there were many acts , even in the 
course of his short Uf^, which brought him within the reach of the 
iron arm of justice. In the present instance, indeed , there was a 
predominant fear that awed him into the most submissive tran- 
quilUtj in the presence ot l\i« otSi^ct. W^v^t^tAKjANKK^^ vid per- 
bapa uatait^ to inquke\f\i«^^tVv\«Q.>i\^>M^^VA^^K^\^a8^>i^>5^ 
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infonner , and betray his companions ; bot it certainly voold have 
brought him to do anything short of that. The part vhich he had 
taken in the robbery of Gibbs was perhaps sufficient, as the law 
then stood, to put his head within the unpleasant circle of a rope. 
He had prompted and planned the robbery — he had shared the 
spoil — he had been an accessory, both before and after the fact— 
and it was clear to him that Prior very well knew the share he had in 
it. Men who have committed evil acts are always inclined to suppose 
that others who suspect them have better information than they really 
have ; and he attributed the hints which the officer had given re- 
garding the real state of the case, rather to actual knowledge than 
mere suspicion. It is, indeed, conscience that makes cowards 
of 08 all; and he sat considering the fearful phantoms of his 
imagination , and thinking how he might drive them from him, 
till Prior returned. 

Id the meanwhile that worthy gentleman had visited Mr. Gibbs, 
and though he entertained no positive fear or hesitation in regard 
to accompanying Bill Maltby, whithersoever he might lead him, 
yet he thought it might be just as well to take some precautionary 
measures, and consequently asked his new-found friend to watch 
which way he and his companion went, without actually dogging 
their steps , and to sit up for him till he returned. 

'* If I 'm not back by twelve ," he said , ** it may be as well to 
seek for me. Not that I think anything is likely to happen ; but 
still you know men's blood will get up , and they may take a drop 
or two of spirits more than needful , and then there 's no saying 
what they may do. So I shall leave you, Mr. Gibbs, to look out 
for me." 

This being settled , the officer returned to the room where he 
had left his companion , eyed him well to ascertain what he had 
been about during his own absence , finished the bottle according 
to their previous determination , and then proceeding to the goods 
and chattels which lay in the window , he drew forth a tolerably 
large pair of pistols. 

**It 's always .as well," he said, examining the ^o^dfttVoL^^^ 
pans, and pressii}^ down the ramrod tight Iu^^lOql^ ^'•W.'^^^v^^ 
M well, Mr. Maltbj, to be provided wllh vVieWtVw^n ^«<m6^^ 
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am quite sore yon woold not behave oDgentlemaDly towards me. 
However, I never go far without them^ and so there 's no offeoce 
in putting them in my pocket." 

' * Ob , no , none at all — none at all ," answered Bill Maltby ; 
^< but you '11 not have to use them , Sir , I can tell you." 

^'Likely/' answered the officer; *^but now let's go. It will 
be quite dark before we are up the hill." 

'* We 're not going up the hill ," answered Maltby. ^* But I '11 
show you the way /' and accordingly he walked to the door. 

We have led the gentle reader, by the hand, all aboatthe 
little town of Mallington, along the road , over the common, and 
th6 sandy way which skirted it , by the cottage where poor Lacy 
Edmonds passed her first night of absence from her father's house, 
down the back lanes , and through the fields to the water side, and 
along the river, by the rectory, back to the bottom of the hill 
We have also led him across the bridge, and through several of 
the paths of Mallington Park , along the road on that side of the 
river, and up the sandy lane leading away to Wenlock Common 
and Wood. Then , proceeding across the heath , we have taken 
him , in company with Jack Williams , after his assault upon Mr. 
Gibbs, round by the other side of Mallington Park and back to 
the bridge-. If we had been the surveyor of the roads for that 
district , we could not have laid them out with greater accuracy -- 
all except one. Have you ever looked upon a map , dear reader, 
in which a river figured as the principal object? — you must bv9 
found that, if there was a bridge over it, it generally presented 
you with the letter H, the bridge forming the cross of the letter, 
and a road on either side the two limbs. Now our H wants one of 
its very principal parts , which must be immediately supplied. 
That is neither more nor less than the superior portion of the left 
hand limb. The highway through the village, which was called 
Mallington-street, taking a little turn round the angle formed by 
the ion, swept over the bridge. On the right hand it was joined 
by the road to the rectory and the church ; but we have said no- 
thiDg of any way, highway or by-path, leading further up the river 
oa the MalliogtOQ side , andYiVi^ v\ra& > ^^\\sa^% ^ V^^tJhe reader's 
imagiaation to suppose iYi^iv\i^\\wi\i^m^^^^'^VBN\i^%^*a^^^ 
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dens , sheds , or oatbuildiogs , actually abutted upon the river, 
or else that fields and hedges closed the way , and left nothing but 
the milkmaid's path and the urchin's beloved stile. Such, how- 
e?er, was not at all the case, and we must hasten to correct this 
geographical error. The road from the church , the rectory , and 
the country beyond, did indeed ftnter upon Mallington-street, 
and afford a means of communication between the village and the 
neighbouring residences; but it did more — it crossed the high- 
way, and was continued along the bank of the water, sometimes 
approaching close to it, sometimes leaving a meadow or two be- 
tween, as the circuitous process of nature deviated from the 
straightforward proceeding of art. 

It was up this road, then, that Bill Maltby, on the night in 
qaestion, led Mr. Prior, shortly after the sun had set under the 
horizon. There was more light, however, than the former per- 
sonage had calculated upon ; for though the evening was somewhat 
grey , and thin wreaths of white mist might be seen twisting about 
apoQ various parts of the stream , yet the twilight had not com- 
pletely ended , and in many parts the river shone out clear, re- 
flecting all the light that still remained in the sky. Bill Maltby 
walked slowly, and his companion did not hurry him on , letting 
him follow the bent of his own inclinations , but at th^ same time 
watching all his proceedings with a keen and shrewd observation. 
*' He wants to prevent me finding my way back ,'' said Prior to 
himself; '^but it won't do;'' and then remarking that, as they 
came to the side of some meadows left by a sweep of the stream 
with a footpath across them. Bill Maltby lifted his bead and looked 
across , but still seemed inclined to follow the high road , though 
the footr-way evidently joined it further on , he asked aloud, '*Had 
we better not take the path , Bill? — it 's shorter." 

Bill Maltby assented, merely murmuring something about its 
be.lDg damp ; and then , after a short interval of silence, observed, 
*< Too seem to know this part of the country, Mr. Prior?" 

"Oh, I know something of most parts," replied the officer; 
and on they went. 

▲t the distance of about a mile from lheN\\V&%^, \\.\^^^^\!C!i^Tws 
dsrk as it was likelj to be, and about halt a m\V^ ^xit^^^^^'^A 

TAe Step-MotAer. I. ^\ 
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deviated from the road they had hitherto been pnrsuiDg, and 
struck into some very intricate lanes upon the left. They were 
melancholy lanes enough, too — not overhung with embowering 
shrubs and bushes, but generally with a ditch on one side and 
some stunted willows on both. The land was flat and uopicta- 
resqne, though doubtless affoMing good feed for cattle ; and, as t&e 
meadows were not unfrequently under water , the road was ge- 
nerally raised above them. On the left, however, was some high 
ground , and towards it the two wayfarers gradually approached, 
though Prior shrewdly suspected that they might have reached it 
by a much shorter cuL At length the lane they were pursaiog 
entered between two abrupt sandy banks crooned on either side 
by some young fir plantations , after which it issued forth opon i 
wide track of wild unproductive ground , where patches of calU- 
vation, encircled by young hedges, amidst a quantity of moor 
land , showed that efforts were making to reclaim for the use of 
man a portion of the soil from the waste. It was with difficult] 
that Prior's eye, although accustomed a good deal to mark objects 
in the night, caught the indications of the sort of country he was 
passing through ; for the darkness was by this time profound, and 
no convenient moon shone forth to light the traveller on his way. 
When they had gone about a quarter of a mile on the moor, how- 
ever, near a clump of black-looking trees, which, lifted ap, 
upon a little elevation , showed themselves more distinctly than 
any object around, he thought he perceived one of those tall, 
single, many-storied houses, which people of a peculiar taste 
occasionally build upon commons, generally for the purpose of a 
roadside public-house. No ray of light, however, flashed forth 
from any window , and for some way the officer was not certaii 
whether fancy did not deceive him. 

At length, however. Bill Maltby stopped, and after some 
humming and hawing, communicated to the officer that he thought 
he bad belter go on , and inform the good folks of the business 
they had in band. ''I may tell them, of course, Mr. Prior," he 
said , **that they *re all safe if they let you come?** 

^'As safe as a babe in the cradle/' replied Prior. "Toi 
know me well eDoug;b , B\\\ , vckd nHat sort of mao I am. I '0 
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)ever afraid of doing anything I have to do straightforward , so 
\e never any occasion to tell lies about it." 

"That *s true — that's true," answered Maltby; **so, if 
ou 'II just wait here for five minutes, I '11 go and tell them, and 
le back again." 

Prior agreed to do so; and the ^oung man left him, walking 
n in the direction of the house which he had seen. When he 
ras gone Prior put his hand in his pocket, took out one of the 
istols, felt the pan with a delicate and scientific touch, rammed 
own the ball once more , to make sure that it had not slipped 
own in the barrel, and then replaced it in his pocket, leaving 
30 butt to hang out, so as to be ready for his grasp in a moment. 
.11 this did not in the least show that he was afraid ; for, as I have 
efore said, fear or hesitation were not things that'easily entered 
ito bis mind; but he was eminently a man of preparation — he 
as always ready for whatever might come, and always making 
imself ready for what was to come next; besides, the examina- 
on of his pistols was a sort of pastime of which he was fond ; 
id it was serviceable in the present instance by occupying a mi- 
lie or two of the time he had to wait. 

Bill Maltby, indeed, was longer in returning than he had pro- 
ised ; and Prior had full opportunity of examining to the best of 
s ability the objects round the spot where he stood. Notwith- 
anding the darkness, notwithstanding the monotony of the 
enery around , his habitual powers of observation were such as 
enable him to mark accurately several different points, for the 
trpose of recognising the place again ^ if ever he should be called 
>on to visit it; and in order to leave no doubt of the matter, 
ben he found that his companion did not speedily re-appear , he 
Alked up to a thin pollard that stood by the side of the road, and, 
king a large knife out of his pocket, cut^ deep notch in the 
irk. 

At length, after waiting about a quarter of an hour or twenty 
inutes, he heard a quick step, and, advancing, was met by 
altby, who said in a low voice , **Come, Sir, come; they will 
leak with you , though they don't like it at aW.'* 

'*Tbef must be fools/' said Prior, **noVlo\\V^Vo%'5X^\ftaXVK^ 
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of twenty or fiTO-and-twentj pounds for some scraps of paper thai 
they can do nothing with." 

'*That 's what I told them /' said Bill Maltby. 

''Have they got them still?" asked Prior, as they walked aloDg, 
with the house we have mentioned growing more distinct as the] 
came near. 

** I can't tell /' answered his companion. ** They didn't say; 
but yoh '11 soon find out. However, Mr. Prior, it will be ail in 
the dark , for they won't let you see them." 

Prior made no reply, but cogitated. He did not much like 
the idea of going into a place with which he himself was 0Da^ 
qaainted, tenanted apparently by a body of men of a daring aod 
violent character, well acquainted with every turning and windio^ 
that it contained. He knew and understood the risk; but yet il 
did not make him pause or hesitate ; he only bestowed a little bm- 
ditation upon the means of insuring himself as far as possible; 
and consequently, when they came to the door of the lonely tnii 
desolate-looking building to which his companion led him, be 
quietly slipped his band into his pocket , drew out the two pistols, 
and , with the one in his right band and the other in his left, fol- 
lowed Bill Maltby into the dark and narrow passage. 

''This way," said his companion , turning through a door oi 
the left; and, immediately the officer had entered , aroughbaisl 
voice , apparently proceeding from a room beyond , communica- 
ting with the first by an open door, demanded '' Who is there?" 

'* It 's I and Mr. Prior /' replied Maltby. 

''Well, you can stay where you are," rejoined the voice; 
"we can talk as we are without his coming further. Whatdoei 
he want?" 

"Why, I want Mr. Morton's pocket-book, and the papen 
that are in it ," answered Prior. 

"And why the devil should we give them to you?" rejoiotc 
the voice. 

"Oh, for several reasons," answered the officer, "whid 
I '11 tell you as soon as you let me know whether the papers an 
safe; for, ff they are not, there 's no use of talking any nofi 
Mboatit." 
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**0h yes, safe enough!" rejoined the voice. **Now for it, 
speak out." 

''Well, then," said the officer, *'I have been sent for from 
London, in order to get them. The gentleman 's content, if they 
are restored, to let all other matters sleep, and, moreover, to 
give a reward of twenty pounds for them. So, if you 've a mind 
to hand them out, why you can either let me have them now, or 
send them to me by Mr. Maltby here." 

There was a low murmuring at the other side of the partition, 
as if two people spoke together; and then the voice answered, 
''They are worth more than that." 

"Well, I dare say the gentleman won't stand for five pounds," 
answered the officer; "but you know, my good fellow, if you 
ask too much, you may chance to get yourself into trouble. 
There 's a bit of Bow-street to be set against the value of the 
papers ; and it *s much better worth your while to take a fair offer, 
and let the matter pass quietly , than risk your neck in the hope of 
getting more." 

"Oh, my neck 's in no risk about it!" answered the man. 
"I 've not got the papers — I 'm only speaking for another." 

"I hear that," replied the officer , drily; "and we are both 
the same in that respect, for I 'm speaking for another, too." 

There was a short pause; and at length a new voice said, 
' It 's better that principals should deal together; so you may tell 
llr. Morton that he shall bear from the person who has got the 
lapers in a day or two , and then he can have them or not at the 
irice put upon them , as he likes." 

Since his entrance into that room Prior had used his best 
mdeavours to gain some knowledge of the interior, and as his eye 
leeame more accustomed to the obscurity — for there is seldom 
toy thing on this earth so utterly deprived of light as to deserve the 
lame of actual darkness — he had made out not only that there 
was a window upon his left hand, but , also , that there were se- 
reral broken panes in it, and that there was an open door on the 
rtherside. Beyond that, however, he could see nothing; but 
le marked with strong attention the tones ot iVie Vwo s^^^«i% ^ ^^ 
bat be iboagbt be could swear to the voices ^Vi^hc^nvc^^^aax^ 
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them again. The proposal of the person who had last spoken v» 
not by any means agreeable to him , as he foresaw a possibility of 
its depriving him of a part , at least , of the sum promised for ne 
goliatiug the restoration of the papers. It must not be sapposed, 
however, that in his proposing the sum of twenty, or five-and- 
twenty pounds, instead of Gfty, which Mr. Morton bad offered for 
the recovery of his pocket-book, he was influenced by any cormpt 
desire of transferr ng the rest to his own pocket. On the con- 
trary, he had only begun with the small sum, in order to leave 
himself an opportunity of increasing it to the extent permitted, a^ 
cording to circumstances. But, nevertheless, he did not like to 
be curtailed of his own fair proportion, and he therefore answered, 
after thinking over it for a moment or two, *' Come, say in a word 
what you will take, and let us see whether we can't make a deal of 
it at once. It 's better than hanging fire about the thing, becaose 
you see I must do my duty one way or another, and if I don't get 
the papers 1 must do the other thing." 

*'You 've got your answer," said the second YoiceinasterD 
tone , *' and that 's all the answer you '11 get." 

'^It 's an answer that doesn't quite suit me," replied Prior 
quietly; '*but 1 'Jl let you hear more what I think of it t(h 



morrow." 



''What, I suppose you are afraid of losing the reward," said 
the second voice, after a short murmured consultation, the words 
of which were indistinct; ''but as you have opened the way for 
him, the gentleman will have no right to refuse you whatever be 
promised , and if he does it shall be made up to you." 

"Much trust there is in that," answered Prior. "However, 
I 'II think about it , as I said before. You say you '11 let him hear 
from you in a day or two. Well, I '11 tell him , and talk with hiD 
about the matter, and so good night. AH I can say further is, 
that you 'II be great fools if you suffier yourselves to be lagged op 
to the office by sticking out for too high a price. Many a man his 
put^his neck in a noose by such a go as that; so you look sharp 
about it." 

While he liad beea l\iw% s^^iVJvci%\i%\v^^^x^d«.allx approached 
the door as silent^ as po^svYA^, ^\i^*\\i^\x!:\\isvVi?!iS\.'ix^\w^^ 
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outside of the hoase. He bad heard some whispered cooversa- 
tioD, indeed, as he went; but he did not think fit, after the very 
significaDt hints which he had given, to wait for the result. Com- 
paratively the atmosphere without was clear and light after quit- 
ting the dark room, and Prior walked along the road back towards 
Mallington without waiting for his companion. Maltby, how- 
ever, soon overtook him ; but the officer was in no very good hu- 
mour with the success of his operations; and the only words that 
passed between them till they reached the entrance of the town 
were spoken when Maltby endeavoured to lead him by another 
way , which elicited from the officer the following obsenation , in 
a grumbling tone : — '^ It 's no use , Bill, I know the road as well 
as you do. You call upon me about twelve to-morrow, and I 'II 
tell you more. Those fellows will make a mess of it ifthey don't 
micd ; but it 's their own fault , so there 's no help for it." 

CHAPTER XLII. 

It was at an early hour of the morning, a very early hour indeed, 
not yet half-past five — and, as the astronomical reader well 
knows, the sun in the month of September begins to show that 
laziness which creeps over him in his declining days, and does not 
rise so early by an hour or two as he does in his lusty prime — 
when Mr. Morton crossed the bridge at Mallington on foot , with a 
double-barrelled gun under his arm, and a game-bag over his 
shoulder. There were few people stirring in the village at that 
hour, with the exception of a labouring man or two walking away 
to his daily toil; but whoever saw the young gentleman, and 
marked his attire, naturally concluded that he was going out to 
shoot, and yet several of them noticed as they passed that he had 
no dog with him, which excited some surprise, as he had no 
establishment of keepers in the neighbourhood , and was , con- 
sequently, they concluded, not likely to be supplied by the way. 
Perhaps these remarks would not have been made in any other 
place than Mallington , but it unfortunately happened that during 
the last few years almost all the peasantry hadac<\uvt«dV^^vk^v»s\.^' 
ior, and a practical icaowledge of, the pVeo&wt^^ ^l >^^ OQa&%< 
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and viewed everything referring to sporting with the eye of a con- 
Doissenr. 

Mr. Morton, however, took his way onward with a quick 
step, entered Mallington Park, and crossed it by a path which, 
maldog an angle of forty-five degrees both with the river and 
the road to the hoase, passed behind the latter at some distance 
from it, and wound away through some of the wildest parts 
of the domain. In that direction lay the favourite haunt of the. 
deer, who seldom came down into the more trim and decorated 
part of the park near the river, except to drink in the cool moon- 
light; and here, to the shady groves and clumps of beech, and elm, 
and oak , succeeded a wide tract of tall fern or short dry grass, 
sprinkled over with numerous hawthorns , while here and there 
appeared a solitary chesnut tree of immense girth , spreading cat 
its long limbs wide enough to cover a whole herd. The sun kad 
risen, it is true, but was not yet high enough to overtop the 
neighbouring woods and hills ; and though the sky was full of 
light, the dew of the preceding evening lay thick and white opon 
the grass like a hoar frost, or hung upon every thread of the 
spider's web , like a tairy net-werk, strung with gems. The park 
was quite still and solitary, as far as the human race was con- 
cerned , but not so in regard to the wild creatures , who , folloii^- 
ing the warning voice of nature, wake up to the enjoyment or to 
the strife of the day with the first ray of the rising sun. The uU 
deer were already standing in herds, or stretching their long 
slender limbs amongst the fern , and on a broken sandy part of the 
ground innumerable rabbits were hopping about, till , startled by 
Morton's approaching foot, they bustled away into their burrows, 
terrified at the sight of the great general oppressor man. Wild 
birds of various kinds, too, were seen, either in the air, on the 
ground , or amongst the branches. A hawk hovered over head, 
watching for his prey; a glistening cock pheasant started from 
beneath a low holly bush , as the young gentleman brushed it in 
passing; a hen partridge trotted off with her young covey, withoot 
thinking fit to take wing; and a curiew, with its long wings, 
swept away towards the ^IVd^t Mid mQc« barren country beyond 
the park. Morton, bow^N^T, sVi^^^^^^voksSCx^^^^v.^^^'^^ 
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warfare so soon , and walked quietly on , with his gnn still under 
his arm , till he reached the park paling on the side next to the 
heath , and had crossed the tali stile leading to the sandy road on 
the other side. There, however, he paused, and charged both 
barrels, examining the flints, for percussion caps had not been 
then invented , and taking care that the priming was well and 
orderly disposed in the pan. This being done , he walked across 
the heath in the direction of a clump of firs upon a little mound, 
which I think has been already mentioned , and soon perceived, 
seated on the first rise of the ground , three stout men holding a 
couple of brace of dogs , with two or three young lads. At their 
head was Edmonds, the park-keeper; and as soon as Mr. Morton 
was within about a hundred and fifty yards he advanced to meet 
him f and spoke a few words in a low tone. 

'*No, it is not needful," replied Morton ; "there is no danger, 
my good friend. Merely let one of the boys go with me to the 
wood to show me which is the path mentioned , and I will rejoin 
you in a few minutes. You would hear my gun , of course , at 
that distance?" 

^<0h yes. Sir," answered Edmonds, **no fear of that, the 
wind sets this way." 

''Then unless you do hear it you need not move," rejoined 
Morton ; '' if you do you may as well come to seek me." 

While they had been speaking they had walked on towards the 
trees ; and then one of the lads , having been selected from the 
rest, accompanied the young gentleman to the edge ofWenlock 
Wood , where the very path entered which had been pursued by 
Mr. Gibbs on his unfortunate expedition. There Mr. Morton lefi 
him , and, bidding him return to the keepers, walked on alone, 
with his gun resting easily on the inside of his arm so as to be 
brought forward at any moment without delay. The path, as we 
have before described it, was sometimes narrow, with the shrubs 
and young trees standing forward so as scarcely to leave room for 
two persons to pass abreast , sometimes wide and open where the 
bushes were low and scattered , either pursuing its direction in a 
single line, or dividing into two to sweep rouiid «^\a% vVk^V^x 
elawp of brushwood, or some saplings VlhailWdi %^v«'Ql'^'^\^ ^^ 
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midst of its course. With a slow step , and Dot without caution, 
tiie youDg geDtlemau continued to advance, turning a keen and 
quick eye to the foliage on either side ; for so severe and so recent 
a blow as he had unexpectedly received might well teach him 
watchfulness against a concealed assailant. He had gone about 
two hundred yards from the edge of the wood , when he thought 
he heard some murmuring as of persons speaking low at a little 
distance in advance , and he paused for a moment to ascertain the 

.fact. All was silent again, however, the next iostant, and, 
thinking he bad deceived himself, be walked on with a slow and 
quiet step. The trees were there close and thick, but a little 
beyond they opened out into the sort of wild scattered tract of 
woodland lying at the foot of the high bank to which we have be- 
fore traced the steps of Alfred Latimer. The brighter light and 
freer air were just making themselves perceptible , when suddenly 
the voices were again heard , and Mr. Morton stopped , saying to 
himself '^The letter assured me he would be alone." The next 
instant, however, it appeared that he had made up his mind to 
go on, and, proceeding at a quicker pace than before, he was 
soon in the open ground , where , to his surprise , he beheld the 
form of Mr. Gibbs himself, busily engaged, as it seemed, in 
pointing out to Harry Soames, the constable of Mallington , the 
spot where he had been robbed. He performed the task with all 
due grace and eloquence, showing the spot where he had been 
assailed , the way which the plunderer took after depriving him of 
his property, and the very tree behind which Williams had con- 
cealed himself while lying in wait for his coming. The sight of 
these two personages was by no means agreeable to Mr. Morton, 
on his present errand, and, wishing not to be interrupted, he 
was drawing back to give them an opportunity of finishing their 
perquisitions when the quick eye of the traveller fell upon him as 
his head and shoulders overtopped the brushwood that lay be- 
tween. 

'' Ah , Mr. Morton — Mr. Morton ! " exclaimed Gibbs , as he 
perceived the young gentleman turning away. **We are nobody 
but friends here. You iieed\iolb« ^Vo^^m^d^ though it is such a 

iz7(ir(/eroas sort of place.** 
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** I am not alarmed in the least, Mr. Gibbs," replied Morton ; 
^ ^ but I was not in search of society at present." 

Mr. Gibbs, however, would not take the hint, replying with 
a Icnowing smirk, ** In search of feathered bipeds, I presume. 
I was just pointing out to the good constable here the place where 
I was knocked down and robbed, for I can't help thinking 
that those fellows must have a rendezvous somewhere here- 
abouts." 

'^Not all improbable/' replied Morton in a dry and dis- 
couraging tone. "The place looks very well fitted for such a pur- 
pose. " 

''Oh, I'm quite sure of it," rejoined Mr. Gibbs, not to be 
stopped, *' for, with my glass, I saw Jack Williams walk up to the 
edge of the wood yesterday afternoon , and Bill Maltby follow 
with another man about half an hour after. I knew the one by his 
i^alk , and the other by the switching of his slick , and so we came 
up so early just to see if they had left any traces behind them." 

''Have you discovered anything?" demanded Morton. 

'*No, Sir," replied the constable, fixing his two hawk- 
like eyes upon him ; " but I think we shall before we 've done." 

'' Well , I wish you success ," said the young gentleman , and 
walked on for about a quarter of a mile through the wood. He 
then returned , thinking that in all probability the traveller and 
his companion would have abandoned the pursuit by that time, 
but he found them seated on the stump of a tree very near the spot 
where he had left them , discussing some viands which Mr. Gibbs 
had taken care to bring with him in a pocket handkerchief, and, 
merely bowing his head in answer to their salutation, he walked 
on along the path, and, rejoining the keepers on the common, 
shot his way back through the fields on the other side of Malling- 
toD Park. 

Mrs. Charlton's larder was well stored with game that after- 
noon , but we will not tire the reader by the description of Mr. 
Morton's exploits in the field, or of the game-keepers' admiration 
of the coolness and precision of his aim. Oti \Jafc twv\x^v\^ x^- 
iaroiog to the worthy traveller and Yiis <iowi^Mi\o\i ,Yl«t\\^^^iissv'fcs» 
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we mnst take some notice of their conversation after Morton 
passed them a second time. 

*'I wonder who that fellow is," said the constable in a medi- 
tative tone. 

**I dare say joo do!" answerod Mr. Gibbs with a shrewd 
smile. 

** What makes yoo say that in that sort of way , Mr. Gibbs?" 
rejoined the constable. **It was just as if you would have said 
'I could tell if Hiked.'" 

*<0h dear, no!" answered the traveller ; ''I didn't say aoy- 
thing like it. I only said I dared say you would , because nobody 
seems to know, and everybody 's curious." 

**Well, I doubt that he 's after any good," observed Mr. 
Soames. 

**Poo, nonsense," said Gibbs, *'What harm can he be 
about?" 

**Why, I don't know; a good deal, perhaps," replied the 
constable. ** Didn't you see that when he caught sight of us he • 
was for turning back, and then he only walked a little bit further 
and came round again. What should bring him up here at this 
hour of the morning?" 

*' Ay, that I can't say," was Mr. Gibbs's reply. *'He might 
have business , you know." 

'^Ay, pretty business , up here before six o'clock ," answered 
the constable. ** I '11 thank you for a bit more of that ham , Mr. 
Gibbs." 

'*Why, he might say the same of us," observed the tra- 
veller, presenting his companion with a slice of ham on, the eod 
of his knife. 

**That 's quite a different affair ," answered Harry Soames , in 
the intervals of mastication. **In the first place , I 'm an officer, 
and have business everywhere. Then you told him what we were 
about at once, but he took care not to say a word of what he was 
after." 

**Poo, it 's all nonsense," replied Mr. Gibbs, **I 've good 
reason to believe that he 's quUe «i %^\i\.Umv\." 

**Aj, ay, because he *sbo\i%\iV«iia^Ql^wa^—\^\sJ&.^v^ 
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warrant yoo/' rejoined (he constable; * ^ bat let nae tell you, Mr. 
Gibbs , that many a rascally (^lerk passes for a gentleman when be 
comes down to the country, after having cheated his employers, 
as long as he 's got any of their money to spend." 

**You know nothing about the matter," answered Gibbs, in 
an offended tone, *'and I know what I know. Mr. Morton 's a 
gentleman and a man of property — I 'm sure of that. ' Don't you 
see what a friend he 's of Dr. Western's?" 

^'That's nothing to do with it," replied Soames ; **for I can 
tell you one thing, Mr. Gibbs, and that is, there isn't a man more 
easily done in all England than the good doctor. I 'm not the only 
one, I can tell you, that fancies there's something odd. One- 
half of the people of Mallington have their doubts ; and it 's only two 
days ago that a magistrate, who has as much cunning in his little 
finger as Dr. Western in his whole body, told me to keep an eye 
quietly upon a certain gentleman, because he had had information, 
though not on oath , that he isn't what he pretends to be, and that 
'though he gives hints of his being a great person , yet he may turn 
out a very little one. Hark ! there goes a gun — both barrels , by 
Jupiter! ~ I 'II bet you a pound he 's poaching Mallington manor. 
He'd better not let Edmonds catch him, lean tell him that, for 
he 's not one to stand nonsense." 

What further reply Mr. Gibbs might have made, on the spar 
of the occasion, to his companion's suspicions of Mr. Morton, 
was interrupted by the incident of the report they both heard ; but 
still, although the worthy traveller believed that he had excellent 
reasons for supposing that gentleman to be a person of high re- 
spectability , yet such is the nature of calumny, that when adroitly 
put and pertinaciously supported, it still leaves a shade of suspi- 
cion even on the minds of people who have many good reasons for 
knowing its falsity. Mr. Gibbs began to think that Morton's con- 
duct, especially that morning, was somewhat odd, and to ask 
himself if he might not be deceived — nay, if he might not have 
aided to deceive himself. He would not give up the young gentle- 
man's cause so easily, however, and, after a few minutes' cogi- 
tation , replied , *^I dare say you would dud , ww •» \^«^^^\&$a^^\^ 
has given bim leave to shoot for a day.*' 
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'^I don't know/' answered the constable, ^^bat one tbingi 
certainly sball do , and that is to tell him that some one has been 
up here ^ith a gun , and who it was/' 

''That you can do, if you like/' replied Mr. Gibbs; '*butl 
should think that poor fellow Edmonds was in no way to take notice 
of such things." 

* ' Stuff and nonsense ! " said the constable , ' ' one would think 
you were lackadaisical , Mr. Gibbs. Why, the girl has been gone 
n week last Tuesday , and he has had plenty of time to get over it. 
People do all manner of things the first day or two , but they sood 
learn that what can't be cured must be endured." 

** Well , I should think that Edmonds was a man not easy to 
leach that in his daughter's case," answered Mr. Gibbs, who was, 
in truth, a man of some feeling himself, and what is even more 
rare , of some pertinacity of feeling. ** I should think he was one 
to brood over it for ever ! " 

*'Not he," cried Harry Soames, with a laugh; **why, I've 
seen him twenty times this week just going about his business as. 
if nothing had happened ; and one day when I stopped him to tell 
him all I had done to find Miss Lucy and Master Alfred, he cut me 
as short as Miss Martin cuts a yard of ribbon , saying , ' You need 
not give yourself the trouble, Soames. I wish to hear nothing 
about it/ and so he walked off, and began to order the people 
about rolling the lawn , as if nothing were the matter in life." 

"Well, it is very odd," said Mr. Gibbs; *'I couldn't lose a 
daughter so — but there go the guns again." 

''Ay, I bet there will be a fine large basket go to London by 
the night coach," observed the constable; ** but come, Mr. Gibbs, 
let us be wagging. It 's not my business to watch poachers, or I 
would have that fellow up. He '11 be caught out some day, however, 
and that you '11 live to see if you stay atMallington long enough." 

'*I shall stay till I have seen the end of this thread ," replied 
the tr£(veller , *Mf I set up a shop on my own account. However, 
I have a fortnight's leave yet to come and go upon , and Mr. Prior 
said he would come down again in a week." 

**Aod what can he do moTe Uvaiilcaa?" asked the constable, 
who did not all approve l\ie a^muaX\Qtk^\i\0&^\*^^s^'b V^^\&s^vt 
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than ODce expressed of the thief-taking powers of the Bow-street 
officer. ' ' Those Londoners make a great piece of work , but they 
can do no more than their neighbours." 

'* I don't know ," answered Gibbs; and without further obser- 
vation followed his companion back to Mallington. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

In the course of human life , as society is now organised , with 
all its wheels and springs and mechanical contrivances for render- 
ing everything regular, and securing precision in all affairs, 
there are certain moments of recurring interest, varying in every 
town, and perhaps in every family, when some particular event 
occurs each day, breaking the monotony of ordinary existence, 
and affording a brief space of bustle and activity to thoughts which 
otherwise might go on sleeping like dormice for long months at a 
time. One of these moments , in almost every house in the land, 
is that of the post's arrival ; when those little mysterious packets 
of white paper and black strokes call up in the breasts of those to 
whom they are delivered a thousand imaginations of that which is 
within. And what, indeed, may not be under that seal? What 
strange , what sad , what joyful revolutions of feeling may not one 
glance of the interior produce? Where is the fancy so dull and 
heavy — where the heart so apathetic as no eagerly to forestall the 
intelligence, even while the fingers are breaking the wax, and fly 
through all the mazes of probability, even though certainty is close 
at hand. 

As the reader already knows, or ought to know — for we 
have already told him in a preceding part of this tale to which he 
may have occasion to refer more than once hereafter, and, there- 
fore , if we have forgotten it, or passed over it as an incident of no 
consequence, he is very much in fault, every incident herein 
mentioned having its due bearing and relevant connexion with all 
the rest, and with the end of all — the post came into Mallington 
in the middle of the night. Nevertheless, according to the system 
of those days, when slow and sure and dear awd %'5s^'i ^^x't '^'^ 
maxims of locomotion and commerce, ViisVe^^ <i^ o^vOi. ^^^ 
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hazardous, cheap and nasty, the great principles of the present 
time — the letters were not delivered, at least at the farther end 
of MalliDgton , till between nine and ten ; the address of e?ery 
despatch being carefully examined by the postmaster, and the 
whole sorted and re-sorted with a deliberate slowness, which 
greatly retarded the process , but insured perfect regularity as the 
result. Thus , at Mallington House the urn was hissing on the 
table, Mrs. Charlton was putting jn the tea, the coffee-pot and 
eggs were in expectation , the partridge pie upon the sideboard 
was uncut , and Morton was bending slightly over the table to 
speak some light and casual words to Louisa, with a tone and a 
smile that gave them meaning to her ear — for they took very little 
pains to hide the feelings of their hearts from Mrs. Charlton — 
when in came the butler , and put down three letters to the lady 
of the house and two to Mr. Morton. There were newspapers 
besides; but the letters were looked at first, after due apology; 
and those received by Mrs. Charlton certainly did not seem to be 
of a very pleasant nature from the effect they produced on her 
countenance. The two which came to her guest were of very 
different shapes and qualities. One was a large and voluminoos 
packet , costing an immense sum of postage , for Rowland Hill 
was not then in operation. The second was a smaller epistle, and 
by no means displaying the neat and tidy exactness which cha- 
racterised the other, either in folding, sealing, or address. It 
was a shabby-looking concern , with the name of the gentleman 
for whom it was intended written in the right-hand corner, Mal- 
lington House in the left, and Mallington underneath , in a most 
nosymmetrical and anomalous position. The seal was a broad 
patch of wax pressed down by a spade guinea , and the paper of 
that peculiar quality which is dealt out in single sheets at a 
hundred per cent, profit by the keepers of chandlers' shops at ^ 
peony a sheet to maid servants who wish to write love letters. 

As Morton, however, had received a similar letter three days 
before , and divined whence it came , he opened it first , when his 
eye was greeted with the following communication : -» 

**Sir — You beha\ed UW« o^ %<&\iU«m&n and a man of honour 
Uiis moFDiugf fori saw a\\v\ia\.^^TiVQM> ^^^mw^'^^^^^^j^^^k^. 
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So, if you like to come up into MalliDgtoD Park about eight 
o'clock to-Dight, we '11 talk about the papers, which are quite 
safe, and I thiok I can get them for you. I don't ask you to come 
to the same place , because I think you might not like it at that 
hour of the night; but I '11 be down in the park at that time, 
somewhere near the rabbit warren at the back of the house. If 
you '11 stand out from the trees I shall see you , and I know you 
are too much of a gentleman to take advantage. You '11 be quite 
safe yourself, for that I pledge my honour." 

No name was signed, and after having read the letter Morton 
put it in his pocket and opened the other epistle. The cover con- 
tained various papers, apparently from the hands of a lawyer, and 
as Mrs. <Charlton quietly glanced her eye across she saw sufficient 
to make her divine that it was a power of attorney. Within the 
whole was a small note upon neat paper, written in a nice clean 
business-like hand , to the following effect : — 

*' My Dear Young Friend , 
'* Allow me to call you so, and to thank you for your invita- 
tion. The partridges must wait if they will, and fly away if they 
won't, for I am tied to London till October. Then, by your good 
leave, I '11 see if I cannot bring down some of the pheasants, 
with their long tails behind them. If ifs and ands were pots and 
pans we could do without the paper, as you say; but the law 
knows no such thing as an if. It is a positive science , my dear * 
Sir, and very positive indeed in its way. It will have all the 
proofs it can lay hold of; and , though too much pudding may 
choke a dog, the gullet of the law is much more capacious, and 
though occasionally it may strain at a gnat , is more frequently in- 
clined to swallow a camel. Get the paper if you can, however, 
but don't give too much for it, as though it forms a link , it is but 
a small one ; and we can prove the death by other means , though 
expensive ones , I fear. However , it is just as well to bring over 
an Italian priest and an English consul as to bribe a British thief 
too high. Don't walk upon commons too late any more ; for your 
head, I think, must show you by lh\s Umft VVl^v ^^wOaawsK^^^ 
goes so often to the well but it comes homebio>ifcx^ ^v.\^%x* 'V-siC^ 

TAe Seep-Mot/ier. L «)t'3t 
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send you down a clerk in the course of to-morrow to take yoar 
signatures to the papers enclosed when you have looked over 
them I and, in the mean time , you will believe me, 

** Your faithful servant , 

**T.QUATTKRLY." 

'*P. S. The clerk I send is a great scamp, so do not trust 
him with money. I keep him to look after insolvents and fraudu" 
lent bankrupts. Set a thief to catch a thief. 

"T.Q." 

Mr. Morton made no other comment upon his letters but by a 
smile , and put them in his pocket , but Mrs. Charlton was evi- 
dently disturbed with the contents of hers for the rest of the day, 
and passed a part of the afternoon writing letters. The same 
evening's post carried away from Mallington three neatly-written, 
beautifully- folded, and exactly, sealed notes, addressed to 
** Messrs. — and — , jewellers, New Bond-street;" **Mrs. — , 
dealer in British and Foreign lace , Conduit-street ; " and Messrs. 
— , silk mercers, &c. , Piccadilly." 

Mrs. Windsor looked at them all with carefull attention , and 
observed, in a murmuring tone to herself, **It won't do much 
longer. Ma'am , I can tell you. You 11 have to play your trump, 
or you '11 lose the odd trick. I wonder what she can be waiting for. 
I should think the pear was quite ripe." 

When the letters were written a load seemed taken off Mrs. 
Charlton's mind; and after having left Louisa and Mr. Morton 
alone together during the whole afternoon, she appeared at 
dinner all smiles and gracefulness. It is a pity that she had grown 
a little too stout, otherwise she was certainly a very fascinating 
woman. After dinner, however, Morton announted that he had 
a little business to transact, but would be back shortly; and, 
going to his room, he furnished his pockets with a brace of pistols, 
and proceeded towards the rendezvous which had been given him 
by letter as we have seen. The streets of Mallington were usually 
more fall of people at l\ial\io\K W^w ^>\\Va%vVk^ ^vj , foe they were 
aa active and industrious wc^oDaw^^^^ ^s ^^ ^^'^^'^ws^v^v^^ 
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observed ; and when they had done their own business , they were 
sure to occupy themselves with other persons'. Taking little heed 
of whom he met, or what faces gazed at him from the shop doors, 
the youDg gentleman walked down the hill, crossed the bridge, 
and at once obtained admission by the gates into Mallington Park. 
Then, leaving the keeper's house and the hall to the left, he 
followed nearly the same course which he had pursued on his 
shooting excursion two days before, and was soon on the spot 
where he had seen the rabbits. He there paused and gazed around 
him, but it was now quite dark, no moon up, and the sky some- 
what cloudy. The tall trees falling into thick masses, indeed, 
could be seen sweeping round through the dim night air, but there 
was no more light left than to show the grander objects at a 
distance, and to transform the smaller ones into strange shapes 
as fancy lent them form and members. Under one of the old 
hawthorn-trees Morion at first fancied that he saw a man seated, 
but presently he remembered having perceived the withered stump 
of an old tree in that direction under the shadow of a younger one. 
Then , again , he thought that he perceived a figure moving in the 
tall fern , but recollecting that it was the great haunt of the deer, 
he concluded that what he beheld was some watchful buck keeping 
guard over his companions; and going a little further forward 
into the open space , after having waited about three minutes, he 
asked aloud if any one was there. 

The moment after he heard a slight rustle amongst the thicker 
trees, and then clearly distinguished a human form advancing 
with a quick step towards him. Morton kept his position, how- 
ever , examining the stranger as he approached , and gaining every 
instant a stronger and stronger conviction that it was no other than 
Jack Williams, who had given him such serviceable assistance on 
the common. In a few minutes the man was by his side, and, 
without any attempt at concealment, addressed him at once with 
*' Good evening, Mr. Morton; you walk late, Sir." 

*'So do you, it seems," replied Morton; '*but business 
brings me here , as it brought me to the commotk ^\v«ii ^\^\.\^^^ 
you, " He paused, aod as Williams made n^i \vsiTSi^^\«x^ \.«s^'\'» 
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added, **WbeD I found yoa here, Mr. Williams, I imagiDed 
that your coining had some reference to the business I allude to." 

'^Perhapsithas/' answered the sailor, and theo he stopped 
and seemed to hesitate. 

Morton was not altogether pleased with this conduct, and 
although from the manner in which the man had aided him when 
injured and bleeding on Mallington- common, the frank con- 
fidence with which he had accompanied him to Mrs. Charlton's 
house , and the apparently sincere expressions of regret for tbe 
event which he had used on that occasion , Morton had believed 
the suspicions of the Bow-street officer to be totally unfounded, 
he now could not help supposing that Williams had had some 
share in the outrage, if he had not actually committed it. *' Well," 
he said , *' I am here to communicate with any person regarding 
the recovery of my property — property which is valuable to me, 
though of no use to the persons who have taken it , and if you can 
give me such information as will enable me to regain it I am 
willing to reward you handsomely for the service rendered." 

**We will see about that, Sir/' answered Williams, '*but 
there are first one or two things to be settled. It 's better that 
principals should deal together. Now, if I tell you who has got 
your pocket-book , and all it contains , will you give me your word 
of honour , as a gentleman , that you will never proceed against 
him by the law for taking it?" 

*'No , " replied Morton at once ; *^ I will not give you any such 
pledge, as it is undoubtedly my intention if he refuses to give it 
up to proceed against him, and punish him with the utmost 
severity. However, I will give you my word of honour that if he 
does give it up I will take no steps against him of any kind , either 
for taking it or any other part of the affair." 

''That won't do, Sir," answered Williams , in a determined 
but not uncivil tone ; ''and I 'II show you why. You and he might 
not be able to agree about terms ; then the information I gave you 
might put his neck in a halter, so that you would have all the 
advantage in driving the bargain." 

"I understand what "jow tn^^wC* x%.^\^^^^\Vaw% "but it is 
Dot at all my object , belicNft m« , x<4 ^^\vi>Jea ^^\^\v\A\^^^>^\sMej>r 
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tion ; and I am quite willing to pledge my honour thati will uso 
the information you give me in no way whatever against him. If, 
as you say , we cannot agree about terms , I will tell you what my 
course will be. To send once more for a Bow-street officer, and, 
upon the information already obtained direct him to apprehend all 
such persons as he may have just cause to suspect, but I will fur- 
nish him with no new information which I may have obtained from 
you or through your means. The case shall stand exactly upon the 
same ground on which it stood before our meeting. If that will 
suit you well and good; if not, we had better converse no more 
upon the subject for my mind is made up , and I can promise no- 
thing further." 

'^That is all I meant," replied Williams; ^'I meant that we 
should start fair, and that when I have told who the man is that 
has got your pocket-book , and given you the means of communi- 
cating with him directly you shouldn't be able to turn round upon 
him and say. *Now I know who you are, ifyou don't do just as 
I like I '11 hang you.' I have your word of honour , then ? " 

**You have/' replied Morton; **but I can't help saying you 
seem to trust very confidently to the word of a man you don't 
know." 

**0h, I 'm not often mistaken," replied Williams; ^^a real 
gentleman 's just as soon found out as a real rogue, and I 'm not 
at all afraid about you — But now for it. You want to hear who 
has got your papers — I have , Sir." 

*'I am very sorry to hear it," replied Morton in a grave and 
serious tone. 

**Ay! and why should you be sorry?" asked Williams , very 
much struck with the young gentleman's manner. 

*' Because ," replied Morton ; '* I thought better of you — be- 
cause I have deceived myself in regard to your character, and, 
from your whole demeanour and conduct, assured Prior, the 
officer, that you had nothing to do with the assault upon me, or 
the robbery which was afterwards committed." 

'*You were quite right, Sir; and, for once in this world, a 
gentleman has done me justice," repUftd.'WWWwivs^ xxw^vaw^^^ 
deep feeling, **If everj one had judf^ed ao ^to\si>)afc\i^^'K^'^'^^^ 
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should Dot have done half the bad things I have done. NcTer- 
iheless, knocking yon down, and taking your money, or your 
pocket-book , is not against me on the ship's books. I did neither 
the one nor the other; and I would have stopped it all if I had come 
up in time. The pocket-book came into my hands by accident, 
but having got it , I think I 've a right to drive a bai^ain about 
giving it back again." 

** I should have imagined ,** replied Morton , *^ that a man who 
shows so much good feeling upon some points as you do would 
have been rather inclined to restore it to its owner, when you knev 
who he was , and to trust to his gratitude for recompense." 

VPoo, trust to any one's gratitude!" said Williams , with a 
scoff; **that will never do. However, I meant to have given it 
back to you, but for circumstances. But the truth is , Sir, I've 
got things to do which will make or mar me , and I must have five 
hundred pounds." 

*^Then am I to consider," asked Morton, *'that such is the 
price you put upon the papers in your possession?" 

**Yes, Sir," replied Williams. *' I know their value to you, 
as well as you do , and they are worth that." 

^'You must know their value better than I do ," answered the 
young gentleman, lightly, 'Mf you put such a price upon them, 
for certainly I will not give it." 

"Then, d — n me if I do not burn them!" cried Williams, 
more irritated by the half laughing tone in which Mr. Morton spoke 
than by his mere refusal to grant such an eiorbitant demand. 

^' In that you '11 act as you think fit," replied Morton ; "but of 
this be assured, that the papers are not of the value to me you sup- I 
pose. I have means of proving the facts to which they refer, which 
may, indeed, cost a certain sum, but not near so much as you 
require; and I am not at all disposed to pay largely for the recovery 
of papers taken from me by a gross act of violence , when I can do 
without them, though their loss may entail some trouble and 
expense." 

The man muttered a curse of angry disappointment, but made 
DO direct reply , and, ailw YkaN\\i%\i«i\A^^Q»\ ^islvclxUa or two in 
eipecuiion of some ansYret, '^QtUiii'^i^Wi^^Vi\vii^«:^^^''X5j».^^ 
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probably tbiok better of this, and I give you till to-morrow night 
to consider of it; warning you that the expense likely to be created 
by the loss of these papers , as calculated by my solicitor , is about 
two hundred pounds, and, consequently, that your modiGed de- 
mand, whatever it may be, must be within that sum. You can 
let me hear your determination before to-morrow night, after which 
}t will be too late to make any change/' 

** D — n me , if I don't burn them ," was Williams's only reply, 
and Morton, bidding him goodnight, turned and walked away. 

He passed through the thicker trees; and entered upon the. 
open space beyond , at the back 'ofMallington Hall, thinking, as 
he walked on, that he heard the sound of a heavy fall , as if some- 
tbing had dropped from one of the beeches by the way; as he came 
upon the little rising ground which commanded the greater part of 
the park, the glistening waters of the stream could just be seen 
over the woody ground in the bottom , affording a bright back- 
ground to the slope below him. From every other point , so great 
was the darkness of the night, no moving object could have been 
distinguished; bu: there, thrown out by the shining of the river, 
Morton, to his surprise, beheld the figure of a man running 
quickly down the hill in the direction of the Park gates. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

Imagination is a great and wonderful endowment. By it the 
powers of conception are extended first from the actual to the pro- 
bable , and then from the probable to the possible. Without it no 
great discovery probably would ever have been made, unless by the 
mere effect of accident ; without it few of the fine or noble enter- 
prises which chequer the dull ploddingof earth's ordinary course 
with spots of light would ever be undertaken; without It the 
brightness of everything that is fine and beautiful would fade away 
into the leaden greyness of hard reality. It is, in fact, the light 
of life ; and as the material world without the rays which bring its 
loveliness to the sense of the eye could only be felt in its harsh out- 
line, so to the world of the mind all l^aX w\?.v& "^w^^Nrr*^ *^ 
colouring and its splendour ^ and sinVi mlo taw^ ^\«ea. nm^sk^^^ 
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forms, but for imagination. Yet there may be too mucb light; 
there may be lights that dazzle , lights that deceive ; and that por- 
tion which serves not to illustrate acts to blind. Thus with ima- 
gination , too ; unless duly regulated , it operates but in renderiog 
indistinct, confused, and uncertain the moral vision ; sometimes 
deceiving , sometimes blinding the eye that is opened to to« broad 
a glare. Such is the case Qiost frequently and most fatally in 
regard to the expectations of ever-aspiring man. These are almost 
always exorbitant , and when indulged in , are full of fearful disap- 
pointments, leading not unfrequenUy to reckless folly, vice, and 
crime. By the natural transition of which we have spoken — from the 
actual to the probable, and from the probable to the possible, ima- 
gination gives us the power of conceiving not only all that is, but all 
that may De , and if we stopped there , no harm would ensue. Od 
the contrary, however, vanity, desire, hope, and every human pas- 
sion misleads us into confounding the various modes or forms of our 
own conceptions — leads us to imagine that that which is likely is 
sure, and that which is possible is likely. When we have discovered 
our mistake we will not admit that it originated in our own folly or 
our own fault — we do not blame ourselves for neglecting to put 
imagination under the guidance of judgment, and we are angry 
with fate because it won't conform to the schemes we have laid 
out , or with our fellow men because they have disappointed ex- 
pectations which an unrestrained imagination led passion un- 
reasonably to entertain. 

Such was the case with the man Williams , as he stood upon 
the spot where Morton had left him after having refused his 
demand. He muttered curses, he framed a thousand fierce and 
rash plans, and he thought alone of avenging himself upon others 
for a disappointment which nothing but fancy had taught him to 
entertain. In the p^pket-book which had fallen into his posses- 
sion he had discovered fM^pers which he had immediately perceived 
must be very important to the owner. He had instantly fixed an 
imaginary value upon them , and had not enterained the slightest 
doubt of obtaining the sum that he desired. He had gone on in 
his owD miod to employ l\x&\.&ut(v\\iV\A«v^^^\.v<^\i of schemes he 
had long eatertaiued , ot vb\t\iSQm^va^V^^^^>^^vi^^^^^itoa^ 
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given in the course of this tale. He had buoyed himself up with 
hopes, and delighted in prospects which were all founded on the 
vain supposition that Morton would immediately accede to his 
demand. Those hopes and prospects , it must be acknowledged, 
were in themselves criminal. It was no scheme of a calm and 
tranquil life — of honest industry and domestic peace — that he 
laid out. before him; it was no expectation , even of a relief from 
labour , or of a mitigation from toil that he entertained as a conse- 
quence of obtaining a large sum by not very honest means. It 
was a life of enterprise and exertion that he pictured to himself — 
of strife, and danger, and excitement, as a rover of the seas. 
There were, it is true, to be moments of calm repose, hours of 
dalliance and passion, scenes of soft enjoyment and luxurious ease, 
interspersed with the fierce energy of a pirate's life. But the great 
object and end was freedom from all restraint , the active exercise 
of a strong and turbulent will, the constant stimulus of peril and 
adventure. It must be said — not exactly in his justification , for 
justification there is none , but in order to put the matter before ^ 
the reader exactly as it presented itself to his mind — that as habit 
is as powerful ov^r thought as over action, he did not at all consider 
the course he proposed to himself as criminal. He had in his ship, 
when in the Mediterranean , seen others following the same life, 
and he had worked himself up to believe that any individual who 
chose to run the risk had as much right to declare war against the 
whole human race as a king against a neighbouring state. He 
acknowledged no morality in the restraints of society. Those 
which he voluntarily imposed upon himself he was willing to abide 
by; and made it a point of honour to do so ; but those laws which 
he had no share in framing, and which others had constructed for 
the general security, he would not admit to be binding upon him 
in any degree. I pause upon this character and upon this train of 
reasoning because , under their various modifications, they are 
much more common than is generally imagined ; and I do not 
think it is too much to say that one half of the crimes and vices of 
the world are justified in the eyes of those who perpetrate them by 
some such misconception of the moral ob^%%WQti ^\ ^^ ^^^9^ 
bond. The more I bare looked ioto \l , VXi^ law^ Ww^ ^^\sH«a»i^ 
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Vfiih and examiDed the characters of the criminal and the vicious— 
and I have done so a great deal for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they acted upon mere impulse » or were influenced by any 
principles , and what — I have always found cause to believe that, 
though passion has been the prompter, there has still been a de- 
lusion going on in the mind, and holding up a shield betweea 
themselves and conscience, whose shaft could not fail to touch 
their heart, if it were left naked and undefended by sophistry. 

In the case of Williams, however, it was natural that , as the 
objects proposed were criminal , and the means of attaining them, 
which , as the most easy and least perilous , he had first employed, 
were anything but honest and just, his disappointment should 
lead him to meditate still more dark and violent means of effecting 
the same purpose ; and one of his first exclamations , after venting 
many a bitter imprecation, was **By — ! I will have the money, 
one way or another! I will not be baulked and kept here for 
months , or perhaps shut up in prison , for fear of striking a good 

• stroke. I did not wish to stir up these people here , or to fish in 
troubled waters among these dull plodding shop-keeping people 
of England; but now they shall find what I can do;" and, with 
his eyes bent down in meditation, he turned away and walked 
towards the further corner of the park , near which , as before 
described , a stile led over the wall to a spot where some cottages 
had been built beyond. His step was quick and irregular, in 
accordance with the irritable impatience that he felt, and the 
rapid footfalls Caught the ear of some persons actually within the 
wall of the park, for some one exclaimed as he came near '*It 
must be he , though he 's devilish quick back; *' and at the same 
moment the speaker advanced to meet him, adding, *'Is that 
50U, Mr. Williams? — have you got it?" 

*^No, not a farthing , Bill," answered Williams ; ''and hang 
me if I don*t go home and burn them all ; for he shan> have them 
now if he would give a thousand for them ; ** and he added a 
bitter oath. 

''That's unlucky, upon my life," added Bill Maltby, **and 

foa wanted to go as soon as i^ossVYA^ , v^q. Cs^\i\&Q:\. ^<(^^ and he 

Juakeadealofiit" 
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No, by — !" replied Williams; "he thinks to get them for 
nothing; but he '11 find himself devilish much mistaken — Go ! to 
be sure I want to go!'' he continued, pursuing in a rambling 
manner the subjects suggested by what his companion said ; '* bat 
I 'II make a sweep before I go , however; and once I 'm at Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth they may hunt long enough before they 
And me." 

'* Don't you think," inquired Bill Maltby, in a suggestive 
kind of manner , " that if you keep about this place long you may 
have Prior, or some more unpleasant customers still, down here 
looking after you? Prior has got some notions like a gentleman ; 
but the greater part of these fellows are rough 'uns. 1 think if I 
were you I 'd be off to-morrow morning. " 

*'Not unless there 's something to be done to-night,'' answered 
Williams , doggedly ; ** I will not go without the money I want — 
Besides," he added, after a moment's consideration, ** there's 
DO such hurry. He said he would give me till to-morrow night to 
consider of it; and I can keep him in play about the papers for 
two or three days more. But I 'm resolved to have what I want, 
any way — Hark ye , Bill , was that Brown you were speaking to? " 

**Yes," answered Bill Maltby; *'he's a little in the wind, 
and wouldn't budge , though I told him it was you." 

**A11 the better," answered Williams. *^You were talking 
to me the other day about a lot of things up at the Hall. I 've a 
great mind to try it to night." 

''We had better wait till it's daylight," said Bill Maltby, in 
a low tone; '* then we could contrive to get the two women out oC 
the way , and slip in without any breaking. I know quite well ths 
room where it is all kept. We could hand it out of the window 
one to the other , and if we were caught it would make a difference, 
you know." 

'* I see no difference at all , " replied Williams sharply* 

''Oh, but it would at a trial," answered Bill Maltby. "It 
makes all the difference in life. If you break through a door and 
only take a silver spoon you 're pretty sure to tighten ^o\is ctv^^n 
boi ifjoa slip in and take a thousand poTind^ ^w\ ^'tx ^'SL^sst "^\»sv» 
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The fact is, that in vice , as Id virtue — in baseness , as in ex- 
cellence — there are numeroas steps and grades. We go climbing 
or descending the ladder; and though the downward course is the 
most easy , yet we are still inclined to hesitate at the next step as 
we gain a nearer sight of those which are below. Bill Maltby had 
not yet reached the point of burglary , and he feared to put his foot 
upon that round. He would rather have bad an intermediate step ; 
but Williams had no such hesitation, and he replied **I think 
you 're turning coward, Bill. Ay, and fool too. Are you not 
quite sure that if we tried it in the day-light we should be stopped 
in the middle of the work , and only get grabbed for our pains. If 
we get in to-night the matter 's quite sure. We can lock up the 
women, and be off at once, so that we can be out of harm's way 
before any one knows anything about it." 

^*But suppose we shouldn't find a ship ready to sail?" said 
Maltby. 

" Why, you don*t suppose I 'm going to freight a ship?" said 
Williams. *' I 'm not such a fool as that, I can tell you. A boat 
is the thing, and that can always be hired when one has money, 
^(ow, you say there 's plenty of stuff here." 

*' Oh , ay , " answered Bill Maltby , *Ho the tune of two or three 
thousand pounds, and a great deal of it in gold cups and such 
like, which could be easily packed." 

*' We'll beat it up altogether for that matter," answered 
Williams; 'that's soon done. Two or three thousand pounds. 
That 's worth fetching , Bill. Have you got a tool with you ? " 

*' Nothing but a screw-driver," answered Bill Maltby, io a 
low and faltering voice ; for though a share in the plunder tempted 
bim strongly, and though a man ever ready for a scuffle, yet the 
idea of a new crime which would render the whole of the rest of 
life insecure , filled him with apprehensions that he could not 
banish. 

"Give it to me," was Williams's only reply; and having re- 
ceived a large turnscrew, which Maltby drew out of his pocket, 
he ran his hand over it, feeling its thickness and its length, and 
wurmuriag io himseiC '*l ^o\)\AT^\)aw\\.V^^V^^\\ 3k crowbar; 
but this will do. Now, BW\ " \i^ ?»^^^. '^^^^V^^x^vva^^w^ 
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work at once; but let us see how we must arrange. That fellow 
Brown is fit for nothing but hard work. You saw he had nearly 
spoiled the whole affair with the beak. I '11 take the cracking the 
darkeners upon myself; then Tom shall come in to help me ; and 
you , who are sharp and quick , shall keep a lookout.'' 

** We shall all go snacks, of course?" said Bill Maltby, who 
did not like the idea of a smaller share of the plunder. 

But Williams turned sharply upon him , replying '^ Of course ! 
Do you fancy I 'm not a man of honour? '' 

Alack and a-well-a-day , what a wonderful thing honour is ! 
How it would astonish many a smart man about town to hear 
thieves and house-breakers talking of honour, which is so oftea 
on his own lips; and yet more than one of these men about town, 
if he were to look into his own heart, would find tbat at the very 
time he is most frequently using that sacred word he is conti- 
nually violating its true sense more than even the scoundrels 
whom he fancies he despises. Violating it! — ay, in a thousand 
ways — breaking his word — betraying his friend's confidence — 
ruining his peace — cheating him on the turf — or swindling him 
at the gaming-table. Would to Heaven that, under the penalty 
of transportation and branding in the hand, no men were per- 
mitted to use the word honour but those who can prove that they 
possess it ! — for the great difference between the honour that is 
amongst thieves and the honour of men of fashion is , that the 
former is maintained towards their friends , the latter only to the 
eyes of the world. If it were more real, we should have fewer 
appeals to the pistol's mouth to prove that it exists, for that which 
is self-evident is never doubted. 

To leave our homily, however, Bill Maltby was very well satis- 
fied with Williams's arrangement, for the part therein assigned to 
himself was decidedly the least perilous , and the most profitable. 
He calculated that in case of resistance within the house, or dis- 
covery from without, he should be easily able to make his escape 
through the park, and that no proof would exist of his participa- 
tion in the robbery. Thus he would have all the advantages and 
none of the risk; and, under this \ie^ oC l\i^ ^^^^ > Vkfcxa:^^^'^^ 
lurtber objeclioa to proceeding \mmed\aX^\^ v^ Xiwsw^RS'a* K*^- 
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cordiogly, Williams and himself walked up to the corner, where 
Tom Brown had been left, and where he was found sound asleep 
with bis back against the park wall. He was speedily roused, 
however, and a short conversation, in a low tone, ensued; in 
the course of which Brown showed that, with all his apparent 
dulness, be had occasionally a shrewd conception of the dangers 
and the probabilities of anything that was to be undertaken. 

** No , no , Master Williams ," he said ; ** wait a bit — wait a 
bit. It isn't nine o'clock yet, and Edmonds and the keepers are 
always on the look out about the park till half past nine or ten. 
Yon '11 be sure to have some of them upon you ; but if you wait till 
after ten they '11 be all snug and snoring. The women , too, will 
then have gone to bed, so you '11 have no piping; and we can sit 
here under the wall for an hour quite well." 

This argument was unanswerable ; and taking up a position in 
which it was impossible for any one to see them without approach- 
ing very close , these three very respectable visitors to the park sat 
down to while away the time till the hour approached for the exe- 
cution of their scheme. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

Waiting is always a very unpleasant process. There are re- 
corded instances of persons who have found expectation agreeable, 
but their internal frame-work must have been of a very peculiar 
construction; for, to the simple apprehension of a least two- 
thirds of the world , it must seem that if it be for pleasure that we 
are forced to wait, the delay must be very tedious; and if it be 
for pain, the anticipation must be excessively disagreeable. But 
the act of waiting for tbe execution of a dangerous and criminal 
scheme is apt to fill the projector thereof — at least, in many 
cases — with doubts, hesitations, and fears not very favourable 
to energetic operations. This, indeed, does not always obtain in 
every instance, but the effect is modified as usual by the character 
of the individual. Now, there were three men seated under the 
wall ofMaUinglon Park , and ol vVko?»^ vVit^ft oivl^ one experienced 
tbe apprehensiye hesilaUon lo ^ViVOcL'v^ Viw^x^Vtw^^, ^*^\ws& 
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was of too stern and determined a character to be sasccptible of 
its influence , and he remained merely calculating the position of 
all the doors and windows in Mallington Hall , and endeavouring 
to settle in his own mind which would give him most easy ingress. 
Tom Brown was too dull and stoJid to suffer imagination to 
(rouble him at all upon such subjects, and he nodded drowsily 
from time to time , ready to act when it was necessary, but think- 
ing little of the moment that was to come after. Bill Maltby, on 
the contrary, sat doubting and shrinking within himself, every 
instant feeling more unwillingness to go forward in the scheme; 
not from any sense of its criminality, but from those vague , bnt 
not less tremendous, phantoms of danger, punishment, and 
death , which , in the pauses of crime — when neither the spirit 
of adventure nor the excitement of action carries us through un- 
thinking — come upon the heart of every man engaged in wicked 
deeds. He contemplated all the chances, he magnified all the 
dangers. A few minutes before, and he fancied he could secure 
his own escape , at all events ; but now he thought he might very 
possibly be taken in running away from the spot if they should be 
interrupted; and then, again, he pictured, by the power of fancy, 
his apprehension with a part of the plundered property in his pos- 
session in case they should be successful. Then came the images 
of a prison, a court, examination, trial, execution; the pinioning 
the arms — the solemn procession from the cell — the priestly ex- 
hortation — the fatal drop — the gaping multitude — the shivering 
touch of the cord — the choking agony — the death , and the wide 
awful misty hereafter ! All that he had shut out from thought for 
years — all that he had neglected or despised — every rejected 
warning — every inducement to better things cast away — each 
awful point in the fate and future of the criminal — each anguish 
of the heart and of the body which follow like hell-hounds upon 
the course of the guilty were all present to his mind, at once 
growing into fearful distinctness in the darkness and silence of 
the hour. 

It was a warm September night, but he felt it cold, a shivering 
sensation crept down his back, and o\'et ViVs WccJa^^V^ S5^x\sv% 
surms tremble as be rested them, viihYk\sViwi^^\v^wi\A^^^^^'*»' 
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he could scarce keep his teeth from i in L«s head. A ter- 

rible thing — a very terrible thing is tation of crime ! 

The wind set from the side of 1^ i^;*' o, and though it was 
so low as scarcely to stir the trees, t length * *"^iight, sweetly 
sweeping over the stream, the soft at isicai tones of the village 
clock as it struck ten. To Ve ear oi j Maltby it sounded like 
the knell pf death , i ' '•emei e the tolling of a funeral bell — it 
made the blood -^JirdF ' J^-his v. But Williams instantly started 
up and shook B^w i by tL^ shoulder, saying in a low voice, 
** f^ow , there 's ten , and that d >- - d moon's getting up ^ I can see 
by the light aloft there. Let us get to work. You, Tom, go 
round by the path up above over the hill , and meet us just behind 
the house. I '11 go with Bill and plant him where he can see aU 
round. Come along, Bill.'* 

Whether he doubted his companion's resolution , and deter- 
mined to keep his eye upon him on the way to their scene of ope- 
rations, or whether his choosing to accompany the young man was 
the mere effect of chance , I cannot tell ; but they walked on to- 
gether , Bill Maltby not daring to show his want of firmness; and, 
certain it is, that Williams , as they went, addressed to him, in 
a whisper , many a word well calculated , to use one of his own 
terms , '* To hearten him up." He did , indeed , recover in some 
degree from the effects of his imaginary terrors , as soon as he was 
once more in activity , but still his nerve was shaken , and ever and 
anon as they hurried on, through the dark close walks of the wood, 
he started and looked round as if he fancied that some hand was 
stretched out to seize him , and when they emerged into the open 
part of the park where the moonlight was just beginning to lighten 
the scene , he gazed on with anxious fear , half convinced that he 
saw the forms of men amongst the bushes, or in the hollows of the 
ground. His demeanour had not passed without observation by 
his companion , who , though incapable of dread himself, had 
seen what it produced in other men too often not to recognise the 
indications thereof; and if Maltby had looked to William's face, 
and had been able , by the faint light of that hour, to distinguish 
its expression , he would haiNe st^w «l ^cqtyyCiiI smile curling the 
corner of his stern lip at \«\iail V^ VxA^tu^^ ^^^\ \2a ^^^^oSo^ 
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chicken-heartedDes^ ^ ^J^e sailor made no observalioD , however ; 
but, keepiug as f.r^^. possible under the shadow of the trees till 
they were wit^lr aboul fifty yards of the house , he crossed over 
suddenly to a wide-spreading elm that stood out clear from the 
rest near the western, ^ngle of th^tVuildiog, and then stopping, 
pointed down to a s^A beneath .(^jr brao'*' s, saying, ''There! 
stand there; you can see pr'- (,] .«li a' und but on the east. 
Keep your eyes busy and your ear*- too.' j H spoke slowly and 
low ; and then added , fixing hi.« eyes firmly upon his companion's 
face, '*Ifa man quits his post, fails to give warning, or betrays 
his comrades , we shoot him through the head ; and if I should not 
be here to do it , there are friends of mine who will." 

*'0n my life and soul, Williams," said Maltby; ''I will be 
as steady as a rock. Did I did not first put you up to the thing?" 

*' Yes ," answered Williams ; '* and then got poltroonish when 
it was to be done. Look to it — that 's all. You shall have your 
full share of the booty; but if you flinch you shall have lead instead 
of silver, by — !" 

Thus saying he left him ; and Maltby , with mingled shame and 
indignation — the last not in the least lessened by a knowledge 
that Williams's charge was just — remained gazing for a moment 
sullenly upon the ground. He then raised his eyes, and followed 
with them his companion towards the house , saw him joined by 
another man , and then marked the shadowy forms of both glide 
all along that side of the building, seeming to examine every 
window and door attentively. He himself carried his glance over 
the whole of that facade ; but all was dark and sombre. No light 
from any casement told that there was waking life within; and ex- 
cept on the eastern side, where the moonlight showed the windows 
and even the joints of the rough stone, the whole edifice was burled 
in deep shadow. 

Williams was long in making his selection of a point of attack, 
at least to the nervous anxiety of Bill Maltby it seemed so; and 
after having neglected for some time the task assigned to him , in 
watching his companion's movements, the sentinel began to gaze 
forth over the park. Sadden!^ , NuUVi Ol sImX , V^ \!««^ ^ VsaSk. 
sound, as of some strong plaok meuaLsa^^WN ^^^^ ^s««^^^^*'^ 

TAe Step-Mother. /, *^ 
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eyes quickly towards the house , he could distingaisb , though by 
no means clearly, the two men standing apparently closely to- 
gether before one of the windows on the ground floor, near the 
north eastern angle. The window shutters of that story were all 
external ; and Mallby well understood that the operation of brea- 
king in had begun; but the noise terrified and shook him ; and he 
instantly once more cast a hasty glance over the park , as if that 
sound could have already wakened up servants and keepers. He 
looked first to the westward, where all was still, and nothing to 
be seen — not even a deer ; but then he gazed to the south , in the 
direction of Edmonds's house, which was not to be descried, 
however, being hidden, as before said , by the trees and undula- 
tions of the ground. Running his eye along towards the east, his 
heart began to beat and his limbs to shake , for he thought he saw 
two or three figures, a long way off, but advancing towards the hail ; 
and raising his hand to his eyes he endeavoured to clear them of all 
mist, fearful lest the terror that he felt might deceive him. Now, 
however, he beheld the same objects more distinctly; they were 
clearly men ; and they were coming forward rapidly. At the same 
moment a shivering crash met his ear, as if one of the panes of the 
window had been broken ; and after an instant's hesitation as to 
whether he should at once provide for his own safety , or warn his 
companions, shame prevailed. He saw that the men who were 
advancing were yet far from the spot. There was time to save all ; 
and, darting across, he seized Williams's arm just as it was 
throwing up the sash of the window which had been opened from 
within by thrusting a hand through the broken glass." 

* * There are people coming ! " cried Maltby. ' * Run^ quick — 
there are pepple coming, I tell you ! " 

But Williams was in the fierceness of active exertion , and he 
replied, casting up the window, ** I don't believe it — it 's a lie — 
you are afraid , and fancy it. Run round, Tom, and look out." 

But , ere the words were well uttered , the alarm bell of the 

hall began to ring; and, snatching up the turnscrew which had 

fallen down , Williams hurried to the angle and looked round. 

Tow Browa and Maltby were already many yards towards the 

wood, but the bolder Tuf&&ns\AQ^ wi^ %^^\V^\^V;^\v!(iY&&<tA!QLt 
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ire he also took flight. Then muttering " It is true , by — ! " he 
passed again into the shadow of the hoase, cut across the open 
>pace towards the trees, and was soon among the wood walks 
igain. The alarm bell still rang out its angry peal as hard as the 
lands of the two frightened women in Mallington Hall could pull 
t, and the shouts wilh which the persons who were coming up 
iought to convey the comfortable tidings of their approach to the 
iisconsolate damsels within, were also borne to the earofWil- 
iams as he doubled and turned amidst the tortuous paths. Instead 
•f flyiog in the same direction as his two comrades, who ran 
o wards the common at the back of the park and Wenlock Wood, 
le made the best of his way to the river, and, as silently as pos~ 
ible, waded in, and then swam over. Passing quickly through 
he back lanes, he entered Mallington-street by a narrow alley, 
Ust above the surgeon's house, and then at a slow pace descended 
he hill towards the inn. Several persons were still moving about 
D the village, and one of the first whom Williams met was Mr. 
^oames , the constable. Nor did he fail to stop and talk wilh him 
Or a moment or two in a calm and easy tone, saying that he was 
Ust going to get a dram before he went to bed. While they were 
till conversing they were joined by Mr. Crump, who, in a voice 
^fsomc trepidation, informed the constable that he thought he 
teard the alarm bell of the hall ringing. He had been just un- 
Iressing, with his high window open, and was startled by the 
ound; but he could not quite swear that it was the alarm-bell, as 
he wind set the other way. 

*'D — n it! let us go and see/' said Williams ; and all three 
lurried down to the bridge and listened. All was now still, how- 
•\er ; the bell had ceased its warning tones long before , for Mr. 
^rump had been somewhat long in getting on his clothes; and, 
'Oncluding that he had made a mistake , the constable and Wil- 
iams returned, after waiting near the gates of the park for about 
Ive minutes. As they trod their way back, however, the clock 
struck eleven, and punctual Mrs. Pluckrose had closed her house 
Tor the night. Williams was not sorry that such was the case; for 
^e had foreseen that if he entered the inn , to get the draught be 
t^ad pretended to be seeking , his wet cLolkts mV^xV^^T^^^^^^i:^ 
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parent than was agreeable; but he affected some disappointr 
and , with an oath at the good landlady for her punctuality, he 
Soames good night, and walked up the hill. 

While such had been the proceedings of that very respe( 
and interesting person Jack Williams, the three keepers, 
with Edmonds at their head, had been out later than i 
having extended their ramble on the other side of the park , ^ 
some depredations had been committed the night before, hi 
up to the ball, attracted by the sound of the alarm-bell. As th 
Tanced they clearly caught sight of a man's figure crossing to 
the wood, and two of the men set off in pursuit as hard a: 
could run; but the course which Williams had followed de( 
them, and it is only necessary to say that their hunt was 
Edmonds, on the contrary, went straight up to the hall, anc 
the door bell; but it was long ere the two terrified women ' 
give him admission — first inquiring who he was , from an 
window ; and then afraid to come down lest there should be ro 
in the house below. When he was permitted to enter , the] 
at once informed him, with all the loquacity of wonder and t 
that they had been roused by a loud noise from the lower stor; 
on looking out on the side whence the sounds seemed to pre 
had seen two men busily engaged in breaking into the hoi 

With few questions Edmonds proceeded to the spot, th 
men following at a respectful distance ; and there he four 
window broken and thrown up, the fastenings of the sh 
forced off, and part even of the woodwork shivered. The park4 
gazed at it in silence for a moment or two, and then reti 
locking the door of that room, and of the passage beyo 

** They are gone for to-night, Mrs. Chalk," he said; *' 
will leave one of the men with you when they come back; ai 
the future, do you see , I will sleep up at the hall myself, a 
till the house is full of people again , which I hope will not bi 
first." 

The resolution which he thus expressed seemed. a very s 
one, and such as might well have been expected from a man 
character, but it was the most fatal determination be could 
formed. 

END OF VOL. I. "^ 
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